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TO THE RIGHT REVEREND 


LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


MY. LORD, 


| CANNOT but took * it as a great honour, that 
your lordſhip, who are ſo thoroughly acquainted with 

the incomparable writings of antiquity, and know ſo well 
how to entertain yourſelf with the great men in the 
commonwealth of letters, ſhould at any time take into 
your hand my mean papers; and fo far beſtow any of 

your valuable minutes on my Eſſay of Human Under- 
Fading, as to let the world ſee you have thought my 
notions worth your lordſhip's conſideration. My aim 
in that, as well as every thing elſe written by me, being 
purely to follow truth as far as I could diſcover it, I 
think myſelf beholden to whoever ſhows me my mif- 
takes, as to one who, concurring in my deſign, helps 
me forward in my way. 

Your lordſhip has been pleaſed to favour me with 
ſome thoughts of » Fing in this kind, in your late learned 


F e indication of the W of the 
. 


3 


4 Mr. Locke's Leiter to the 
Trinity ;** and, I hope I may ſay, have gone a little out 
of your way to do me that kindneſs; for the obligation 
is thereby the greater. And if your lordſhip has brought 
in the mention of my book in a chapter, intitled, 
« Objections againſt. the Trinity, in Point of Reaſon, 
anſwered; when, in my whole Eſſay, I think there is not 
to be found any thing like an objection againſt the 
Trinity : I have the more to acknowledge to your lord- 
ſhip, who would not let the foreignneſs of the ſubject 
hinder your lordſhip from endeavouring to ſet me right, 
as to ſome errours your lordſhip apprehends in my book; 
when other writers uſing ſome notions like mine, gave 
you that which was occaſion enough for you to do me 
the favour to take notice of what you diſlike in my 
TRAY. | 1 
-* Your lordſhip's name is of ſo great authority in the 
learned world, that I who profeſs myſelf more ready, 
upon conviction, to recant, than I was at firſt to pub- 
liſh, my miſtakes, cannot pay that reſpect is due to it, 
without telling the reaſons why 1 ſtill retain any of my 
notions, after your lordſhip's having appeared diflatisfied 
with them. This muſt be my apology, and I hope ſuch 
a one as your lordſhip will allow, for my examining 
what you have printed againſt ſeveral paſſages in my 
book, and my ſhowing the reaſons why it has not pre- 
vailed with me to quit them.  _ © 
That your lordſhip's reaſonings may loſe none of their 
force by my miſapprehending or miſrepreſenting them, 
(a way too familiarly uſed in writings that have any 
appearance of controverſy) I ſhall crave leave to give 
the reader your lordſhip's arguments in the full ſtrength 
. of your own expreſſions ; that ſo in them he 'may have 
the advantage to ſee the deficiency of. my anſwers, in 
- any point where I ſhall be ſo unfortunate as not to per- 
ceive, or not to follow, the light your lordſhip affords 
_ Your lordſhip having in the two or three preceding 
pages, juſtly, as I think, found fault with the account of 
reaſon, given by the Unitarians and a late writer, in thoſe 


| Paſſages you quote out of them; and then coming to the 


nature of ſubſtance, and relating what that author has 
9 7 5 : es ſaid 


Biſhop of Warcefter. 85 8 


ſaid concerning the mind's getting of ſimple ideas, and 
thoſe ſimple ideas being the ſole matter and foundation 

of all our reaſonings; your lordſhip thus concludes, 
Then it follows, that we can have no foundation of 
„ reaſoning, where there can be no ſuch ideas from 
ſenſation or reflection.“ 


«© Nov this is the caſe of ſubſtance ; it is not intro- 


56 of our reaton. And therefore I do not wonder, that 

the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning have 
- almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part 
<<. of the world. For they not only tell us, &c. 


mitted by the ſenſes, nor depends upon the operation 
of the mind; and ſo it cannot be within the compaſs 


This, as I remember, is the firſt place where your 


lorddlip 3 is pleaſed to quote any thing out of my © Eſſay 
of Human Underſtanding,” which your lordſhip. does 
in theſe words following: 
That we can have no idea of it by ſenſation or re- 
« flection: but that nothing is ſignified by it, only an 
“ uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not what.” And 
therefore it is paralleled, more than once, with the 
Indian philoſopher's © He-knew-not-what; which ſup- 


“ported the tortoiſe, that ſupported the elephant, that 


« ſupported the earth: ſo ſubſtance was found out only 
to ſupport accidents. And that when we talk of 
cc ſubſtances, we talk like children ; who, being aſked 
.« a queſtion. about ſomewhat which they knew not, 


(e readily gave this ſatisfactory anſwer, that it is ſome- 


2 "2 thin 


; i words of mine your. lordſhip brings to Prove, 
that I am one of © the gentlemen of this new way of 
< reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded-ſubſtance out of 


« the reaſonable part of the world.” An accuſation - 


which your lordſhip will pardon me, if I do not readily 


know what to plead to, becauſe I do not underſtand what 


| is te almoſt to diſcard ſubſtance out of the reaſonable 
part of the world.“ If your lordſhip means by it, 


that 1 deny or doubt that there is in the world any ſuch. 


_ thing as ſubſtance, that your-lordſhip will acquit me of, 


when your lordſhip looks again into that chapter, 


\ a | B 3 | which 
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A: Mr. Locke's Letter to the 
- which you have cited more than once, where your lord- 
ſhip will find theſe words ah 
Human un. When we talk or think of any particu- 
derftanding, lar ſort of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, 
B. ü. c. 23. © ſtone, &c. though the idea we have of 
94 d either of them be but the complication 
« or collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible 
« qualities which we uſe to find united in the thing 
«called horfe or ſtone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive 
how they ſhould ſubfiſt alone, nor one in another, we 
% ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome 
„ common ſubject, which ſupport we denote by the 
ename ſubſtance; though it be certain, we have no 
« clear and diſtinct idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a 
_ « ſupport.” And again, ; | 
LT The fame happens concerning the opera- 
e tions of the mind, viz. thinking, reaſoning, 
e fearing, &c. which we confidering not to ſubſiſt of 
<< themſelves, nor apprehending how they can — 12 f 
eto body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think 
*'theſe the actions of fome other ſubſtance, which we 
* call ſpirit : whereby yet it is evident, that having no 
other idea or notion of matter, but fomething wherein 
* thoſe many ſenſible qualities, which affect our ſenſes, 
do ſubfiſt ; by ſuppoſing a fubſtance, wherein think- 
ing, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. 
"<< do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a notion of the nature or 
* ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body; the one being 
*« ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it is) the 
« ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from with- 
out; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like tgnorance 
of what it is) to be the ſubſtratum ro thoſe opera- 


tions, which we experiment in ourſelves within.” 


And again, | e 8 
56. „Whatever therefore be the ſecret nature of 
Buß e ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of 
particular diſtinct fubſtances are nothing but ſeveral 
_© combinations of fimple ideas, co-exiſting in fuch,. 
I though unknown, cauſe of their union, as makes the 
 * Whole fubſiſt of itfelf. . e 
. 8 ; And 


Bop of Morceſter. — Wy : 
And I further ſay in the ſame ſection, © That We 
e ſuppoſe theſe combinations: to reſt in, and to be ad- 

e herent to that unknown, common ſubject, which in- 

ee heres not in any thing elſe. And that our complex 

_ -© ideas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple ideas they 

'*© are made up of, have always the confuſed idea of 
6 ſomething to which they belong, and in which they 
ſubſiſt: and therefore When we ſpeak of any ſort of 

* ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch and ſuch 

qualities; a body is a thing that is extended, figured, 

ee and capable of motion; a ſpirit, a thang. capable. of 
ee thinking.“ 

Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, 
that the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides 
the . extenſion, figure, Biz, motion, thinking, or 

other obſervable idea, though we know not what it is. 

Our idea of body, I ſay, is an extended, 5. 
r ſolid ſubſtance; and our idea of our ſouls 9 2 4 
is of a ſubſtance that thinks.“ So that | | 
as long as there is any ſuch thing as body or ſpirit in the 
world, I have done nothing towards the diſcarding ſub- 
ſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. Nay, as 
long as there is any ſimple idea or ſenſible quality left, 
according to my way of arguing, ſubſtance cannot be 
diſcarded ;: becauſe all ſimple ideas, all ſenſible qualities, 
carry with them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum to exiſt 
in, and of a ſubſtance wherein they inhere: and of this 
that whole chapter is ſo full, that I challenge any one 
ho reads it to think I have almoſt; or one jot diſcarded 
ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. And 

of this, man, : horſe, ſun, water, iron, diamond, &c. 
which I have mentioned of diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances, | 

will be my witneſſes as long as any ſuch thing remains 

in being; of which I fay, that the ideas 5 | 

c of ſubſtances. are ſuch; combinations of » OY 
«ſimple ideas, as are taken to repreſent 

18 diſtinct, particular things, ſubſiſfing by themſelves, 
* in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance 

« is always the firſt and chief. 

If by almoſt diſcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſonable 


part. of * your Jordſhip. means, that bien 
1 | B4 | fſtroyed, 


8 Mr. Locke's . to the 


| firoyed, and almoſt diſcarded the true idea we have of 
- "wk it, by calling it “ a ſubſtratum, a ſuppoſi- 
5 bog £23. * tion of we know not what ſupport of ſuch - 
$a, «ò ii ſuch qualities as are capable of producing 
$3. <«« fimple ideas in us; an obſcure and re- 


A. e. 13. * [ative idea: that without knowing what 
IS. ee it is, it is that which ſupports accidents; 
168 ſo that of ſubſtance we have no idea of what it is, but 
only a confuſed and obſcure one, of what it does ;” I 
muſt confeſs this, and the like I have ſaid of our idea of 
| ſubſtance; and ſhould be very glad to be convinced by 
your lordſhip, or any-body elle that I have ſpoken too 
meanly of it. He that would ſhow me a more clear and 
diſtinct idea of ſubſtance, would do me a kindneſs 1 
ſhould thank him for. But this is the beſt I can hitherto 
find, either in my own thoughts, or in the hooks of 
logicians : for their account or idea of it is, that it is 
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tibus;” which in effect is no more, but that ſubſtance ts 
a being or thing; or, in ſhort, ſomething they know not 
what, or of which they have no clearer idea, than that it 
is ſomething which ſupports accidents, or other ſimple 

ideas or mades, and is not ſupported itſelf as a mode or 
an accident. So that I do not ſee but Burgerſdicius, 
Sanderſon, and the whole tribe of logicians, muſt be 

. reckoned with “ the gentlemen of this new way of 
«reaſoning, who have almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out 
of the reaſonable part of the world.” 

But ſappoſing, my lord, that I or theſe gentlemen, 
ee. of note in the ſchools, ſhould own, that we 
have a very imperfect, obſcure, inadequate idea of ſub- 

ſtance; would it not be a little too hard to charge us 
with diſcarding ſubſtance out of the world? For what 
almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable: part of the world, 
ſignify, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly comprehend: but 
let almoſt, and reaſonable part, ſignify here what they 
will, for 1 dare ſay your lordſhip meant ſomething by 
= them, would not your lordſhip think you were a little 
W  *'- tco hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging yourſelf to 


.- , . thavea very imperfect and inadequate idea of God, or of 


ogra qther things 0 in this very treatiſe, you 
LR: PR 1 confeſs 


«© Ens, or “ res per ſe ſubſiſtens et ſubſtans acciden- 


U 


5 Biſbop of Woreeſtey. 9 
_ © confeſs our underſtandings come ſhort in and cannot 
comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of theſe 
gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe 
caller myſterious things, whereof you contend we have 
very imperfect and inadequate ideas, out of the reaſon- 
able world? For I ſuppoſe your lordſhip means by 
almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable world ſomething 
that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a 
commendation; and yet I think he deſerves no blame, 
who owns the having imperfect, inadequate, obſcure 
ideas, where he has no better: however, if it be“ inferred 
from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe things 
out of being, or out of rational diſcourſe, if that be 
meant by the reaſonable world; for the firſt of theſe 
will not hold, becauſe the being of things in the world 
depends not on our ideas: the latter indeed is true, in 
ſome degree, but is no fault; for it is certain, that where 
we have imperfect, inadequate, confuſed, obſcure ideas, 
we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thoſe things ſo 
well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, 
clear and diſtinct ideas. Th 
Jour lordſhip, I muſt own, with great reaſon, takes 
8 - notice that I paralleled, more than once, our idea of 
ſubſtance with the Indian philoſopher's he-knew-not- 
what, which ſupported the tortoiſe, &æ c. 
This repetition is, I confeſs, a fault in exact writing: 
but I have acknowledged and excuſed it in thefe words 
in my preface, I am not ignorant how little J herein 
4 conſult: my own reputation, when I knowingly let my 
*« Eflay-go with a fault ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judi- 
Cious, who are always the nicelt readers.” And there 
further add, that I did not publiſh my Eſſay for ſuch 
«« great maſters of knowledge as your lordſhip; but 
te fitted it to men of my own ſize, to whom repetitions 
might be ſometimes uſeful.” It would not therefore 
have been beſides your lordſhip's generoſity (who were 
not intended to be provoked by the repetition) to have 
paſſed by ſuch a fault as this, in one who pretends not 
beyond the lower rank of writers. But I ſee your lord 
; ſhip would have me exact and without any faults; and T 
N 5 | with 


$ 


1 0 8 My. \Locke's Lerter 'to the | 


awiſh 1 could be 5 thetbetter to deſerve your loriiſhip's 
. eee THE 
My ſaying, that * we talk of 4ubfiane, we 
<<. talk / like children; who being aſked a queſtion about 
e ſomething, which they know not, readily give this 
4 ſatisfactory anſwer, that it is Tomerhing * your lord- 
ſhip ſeems. mightily to lay to heart, i in theſe. words that 
follow: 
e If this be the truth of the caſe, we: muſt: ſtill talk 
«like children, and I know not how it can be remedied. 
t For if we cannot come at a rational idea of ſubſtance, 
ee we can have no Fe of certainty to go . in 
« this debate. 
If your lordſhip has any better and diſtincter idea of 
ſubſtance than mine is, which TLhave given an account 
of, your lordſhip is not at all concerned in hat I have 
there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe idea of ſubſtance, "whether 
a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, ſomething 
che knows not what, muſt in that, with me, talk like 
children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they know not 
What. For a philoſopher that ſays, that which ſupports 
accidents is ſomething he knows not what; and a 
country man that ſays, the foundation of the church at 
Harlem is ſupported by ſomething he-knows-not-what; 
and a child that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's 
muff, and ſays he ſtands upon ſomething he-knows- not- 
what; in this reſpect talk all three alike. But if the 
country-man knovs, that the foundation of the church 
at Harlem is ſupported by a rock, as the: houſes about 
Briſtol are; or by gravel, as the houſes about London 
are; or by wooden piles, as the houſes in Amſterdam 
are; it is plain, that then having a clear and diſtinct idea 
of the thing that ſupports the church, he does not talk 
of this matter as a child; nor will he of the ſupport of 
accidents, when he has a clearer; and more diſtinct idea 
of it, than that it is barely ſomething. . But as long as 
-we think like children, in caſes where our ideas are wo 
clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree. with 
lordſhip, that I know not how it can Bo. 2 1 J u g but 
ag we muſt talk * them. 
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Biſhop r W . 


Your lordſhip's next paragraph begins thus: 1 de 
te 'not ſay, that we can have a clear idea of ſubſtance, 
either by ſenſation or reflection; but from hence 1 
„argue, that this is a very imumeient Ares of 
© the ideas neceſſary to'reaſon.” 

Your lordſhip here argues againſt A Prepolltten chat 
I know no-body that holds: I am ſure the author of the 
Eſſay of Human Underſtanding never thought, nor in 
that Eſſay hath any where ſaid, that the ideas that come 
into the mind by ſenſation and reflection, are all the ideas 
that are neceffary to reaſon, or that reaſon is exereiſed 
about; for then he muſt have laid by all the ideas of 
ſimple and mixed modes and relations, and the complex 
ideas of the ſpecies of ſubſtances, about which he has 
| ſpent ſo many chapters; and muſt have denied that theſe 
complex ideas are "he objects of men's thoughts or rea- 
ſonings, which he is far enough from. All that he has 
ſaid about ſenfation and reflection is, that all our ſimple 
ideas are received by them, and that theſe ſimple ideas 
are the foundation of all our knowledge, for as much as 
all our complex, relative, and general ideas are made by 
the mind, abſtracting, enlarging, comparing, com- 
pounding, and referring, &c. theſe ſimple ideas, and 
their ſeveral combinations, one to another; whereby 
complex and general ideas are formed of modes, rela- 
tions, and the ſeveral ſpec ies of ſubſtances, all which are 
made uſe of by reaſon, as well as the other faculties of 
the mind. 

I therefore agree with your lordſhip, that the ON of 
ſenſation or reflection is a very inſufficient diſtribution. 
of the ideas neceſſary to reaſon. ' Only my agreement 
with your lordſhip had been more intire to the whole 
fentence, if your lordſhip had rather faid, ideas made uſe 
of by reafon; becauſe I do not well know what is meant 


by ideas neceſſary to reaſon. For reaſon being a faculty = 


of the mind, nothing, in my. poor opinion, can prop 
be ſaid to be necefſary to that faculty, but what is re- 
quired to its being, As nothing is neceſſary to fight in 
à man, but ſuch a conſtitution of the body and organ, 

khat a man may have the power of fering; ſo I ſubmit 
it to your OP) whether any thing can a. be 
i 
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ſaid to be neceſſary to reaſon in a man, but ſuch a con- 
| ſtitution of body or mind, or both, as may give him 
the power of reaſoning. Indeed ſuch a particular ſort 
of objects or inſtruments may be ſometimes ſaid to be 
, 7 to the eye, but it is never ſaid in reference to 
the faculty of ſeeing, but in reference to ſome particular 
end of ſeeing; and then a microſcope and a mite may 
be neceſſary to the eye, if the end propoſed be to know 
the ſhape and parts of that animal. And ſo if a man 
would reaſon about ſubſtance, then the idea of ſubſtance 
is neceſſary to his reaſon: but yet I doubt not but that 
many a rational creature has been, who, in all his life, 
never bethought himſelf of any neceſſity his reaſon had 
Ws of an idea of ſubſtance. _ 
\ Your lordſhip's next words are; © for beſides theſe, 
« there muſt be ſome general ideas which the mind fork 
« form, not: by mere comparing thoſe ideas it has | 
« from ſenſe or reflection, but by forming distinct 
« general notions of things from particular ideas. 
HFlere, again, I perfectly agree with your lordſhip, that 
beſides the particular ideas received from ſenſation and 
reflection, the mind forms general ideas, not by mere 
e comparing thoſe ideas it has got by ſenſation and re- 
ce flection; for this I do not remember I ever ſaid. 


. But this I ſay, ideas become general, by 
$ 1 4 ſeparating from them the circumſtances 


| « of time and place, and any other ideas 
that may determine them to this or that particular 
e exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction they are made, 
_ - B. i. c. 11. &c.” And to the ſame purpoſe I ex- 
= o. plain myſelf in another place. 
Your lordſhip ſays, the mind forms general ideas, 
. by , general notions of things from particular 
„„ d I ſay, © the mind forms general ideas, 
Fab abſtracting from particular ones. So that there is 
no difference that I perceive between us in this matter, 
but only a little in expreſſion. _ | 
It follows, “ and amongſt theſe general notions, or 
* rational ideas, ſubſtance is one of the firſt; becauſe 
« We find, that we can have no true * of any 
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e modes or accidents (no matter which) but we muſt 
* conceive a ſubſtratum, or ſubject. wherein they are. 
« Since it is a repugnancy to our firſt conceptions of 
ce things, that modes or, accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by 
e themſelves; and therefore the rational idea of ſub- 
ce ſtance is one of the firſt and moſt natural ideas in our 
„ minds.” 

Whether the general idea of ſubſtance be one of the 
firſt or moſt natural ideas in our minds, I will not diſ- 
pute with your lordſhip, as not being, I think, very 
material to the matter in hand. But as to the idea of 
ſubſtance, what it is, and how we come by it, your 

lordſhip ſays, © it is a repugnancy to our conceptions of 
« things, that modes and accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by 
« themſelves; and therefore we muſt conceive a ſubſtra- 
tum wherein they are.” 
And, I ſay, becauſe. we cannot. con- 
« ceive how ſimple ideas of ſenſible quali- 
« ties ſhould ſubſiſt alone, or one in an- | 
tc other, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported 
cc by, ſome common ſubject.” hich I, 4 
with your lordſhip, call alſo ſubſtratum. | 
What can be more conſonant to itſelf, than whatyour 
lordſhip and I have ſaid in theſe two paſſages is conſo- 
nant to one another? Whereupon, my lord, give me 
leave, I beſeech you, to boaſt to the world, that what I 
have ſaid concerning our general idea of ſubſtance, and 
the way how we come by it, has the honour to be con- 
firmed by your lordſhip's authority. And that from 
hence I may be ſure the Taying, [that the general idea we 
have of ſubſtance is, that it is a ſubſtratum or ſupport to 
modes or accidents, wherein they do ſubſiſt: and that 
the mind forms it, becauſe it cannot conceive how they 
ſhould: ſubſiſt of themſelves, ] has no objection in it 
againſt the Trinity; for then your lordſhip will not, I 
know, be of that opinion, nor own it in a chapter where 
you are anſwering objections againſt the Trinity; how- 
ever my words, which amount to no more, have been (I 
know not how) brought into that chapter: though what 
they have to do there, I —_ confeſs to your lordſhip, [ 
J not yet ſee. | 
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contain my ſenſe, viz. © that our underſtandings can 
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In the next words your lordſhip ſays, © but we are 

«. ſtill told, that our underſtanding can have no other 
& jdeas, but either from ſenſation: or reflection. 

The words of that ſection your lordſhip. quotes, are 

ttheſe: © the, underſtanding. ſeems, to me, 

e not. to have the leaſt glimmering of any 

ideas, which it doth not receive from one 

*. of theſe two. External objects furniſh the mind 

< with. the ideas of ſenſible qualities, which are all thoſe | 


t different. perceptions; they produce in us: and the 


(C 
. mind furniſhes the underſtanding: with ideas of its 
r own operations. Theſe, when, we have taken a full 
cc 
Cc 


<« ſurvey: of them, and their ſeveral modes, and the 
; compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to con- 


* tain;all our own. ſtock of ideas; and that we have no- 
« thing in our minds which did not come in one of thoſe 


e two ways. Let any one examine his ewn thoughts, 


= and thoroughly ſearch into his own: underſtanding, 


« and then ler him tell me, whether all che original 


er ideas he has there, are any other than of the objects 
perat ions of his mind, con- 
5e ſidered as objects of his reflection : and how great a 
« maſs of . ſoever he imagines to be lodged 
<<. there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict view, ſee, that he 
« has not 'any idea in his mind but what one of theſe 
„ two have imprinted, though, perhaps, with infinite 
rged by the underſtand- 
* ing, as we ſhall. ſee hereafter.” 7 

Theſe words ſeem to me to ſomerhing diffe- 
rent from what your lordſhip has * out of them; and 


if they da not, were intended, I am ſure, by me, to 


ſignify all thoſe c ideas of modes, relations, and 
ſpecific fubſtances, which how the mind itſelf forms out 
of ſimple ideas, I have ſhowed: in the following part of 
my book; and intended to refer to it by theſe words, 
. as we ſhall ſee hereafter,” with which I cloſe that 
paragraph. But if by ideas your lordſhip fignifies ſimple 
ideas, in the words you have ſet down, I grant then they 


have (chat is, in * n exereiſe _ our faculties) 
35: 1:0 


Biſbop of M orreſter. 15 
c wo:ather: ſimple ideas, but either from en or 
« reflection.“ 

Vour lordſhip goes on: and . — — Mill told] = | 
ce herein chiefly: lies the: excellency of mankind above 
c brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract and enlarge ideas, 
«- as men do.“ 

Hadl your lordſhip done me the Grand to have quoted 
the place in my book, from whence you had taken theſe 
words, I ſhould not have been at a "oſs to: find: them.. 
FThoſe in my book, which I can remember any where: 
come neareſt to them, run thus: 

This, I think, I may be. poſitive in, that the 
© power of abſtracting is not at all in brutes; and that” 

the having of general ideas is that which puts a perfect | 

« diſtinction; betwixt marr and brutes ; and 1. 

« is am excellency which the faculties of f phe 13+ 00g 

cc brutes do by no means attain to“ 

Though, ſpeaking of the faculties of the human 
underſtanding, I took occaſion, by the by, to conjecture 
how far brutes partook with men in any of the intel- 
lectual faculties; yet it never entered into my thoughts, 
on that occaſion to compare the utmaſt perfections of 


human nature with that of brutes, and therefore was far 


from faying, herein chiefly. lies the excellency of 
s mankind. above brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract 
and enlarge their ideas, as. men do.“ For it ſeems 
to me an abfurdity-T would nat willingly be guilty of, 
to) ſay. that the excellency of mankind lies chiefly, or 

« any ways in this, that brutes cannot abſtract.“ Foo 
brutes not being able. to do any thing, cannot be any 
excellency of mankind. The ability of mankind does 
not lie in the impotency or diſabilities: of brutes. If 
your lordſhip had charged me to have ſaid, that herein 
lies one excellency of mankind: above brutes, viz. that 
men can, and brutes cannot abſtract; I muſt have owned 
it to be my fertſe : but hat I ought to ſay to what your 
lordſhip approyed or difapproved: of in it, I fhall better 
— when 1 know to what ne ROE e ef 
was pleaſed to cite it. | 

Phe immediately following dnn runs. thus 8 
bur how comes * general * of tubſtance to be: 


« framed 
| 5 
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« framed in our minds?” Is this by * abſtracting and 


u © 33. 5 enlarging ſimple ideas?“ no, “ but it 
be”: *© 18 by a complication of many ſimple ideas 
t together: becauſe not imagining how 
« theſe ſimple ideas can fubſiſt by themſelves, we 
te accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum 
herein they do ſubſift, and from whence: they do 
« reſult, which therefore we call ſubſtance.** And 
is this all indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being of 
ſubſtance, chat we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a 
« ſubſtratum ?** Is that cuſtom grounded upon true 
reaſon, or not? If not, then accidents or modes muſt 
r ſubſiſt of themſelves, and theſe ſimple ideas need no 
« tortoiſe to ſupport them: for figures and colours, 
* Kc. would do well enough of themſelves, but for 
«-*fome fancies men have accuſtomed. themſelves: to.“. 
Herein your lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two 
faults: one, that I make the general idea of ſubſtance 
to be framed, not by abſtracting and enlarging. ſimple | 
ce ideas, but by a complication of many ſimple ideas 
together: the other, as if I had ſaid, the being of 
ſubſtance had no other foundation but the — 4 ö 
men. | 
As to the firſt if theſe, 1 hag: e to 8 your 
lordſhip, that I ſay in more places than one, and parti- 
cularly thoſe above quoted, where ex profeſſo I treat of 
abſtraction and general ideas, that they are all made by 
abſtracting; and therefore could not be underſtood to 
mean, that that of ſubſtance was made any other way; 
however my pen might have ſlipped, or the negligence 
of expreſſion, where IJ might have ſomething elſe than 
5 ye yo”? idea of ſubſtance: in views: make me __ 10 
Y 10s ⸗- n o 
That I was not 8 * the chord idea of — 
ſtance in the paſſage your lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt 
from the title of that chapter, which is, © of the com- 
plex ideas of ſubſtance. And the firſt ſection of it, 
which your lordſhip-cites' for ee en have 5 
down, d thus: | 
B. il. ITY : © The:mind:; being, as 1 have declared, 
r ane a great number of the 
n / hy fimple 
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* ſimple ideas conveyed in by the ſenſes; as they are 
found in exteriour things, or by reflections on its o 
{5c operations; takes notice alſo, that a certain number 

* of theſe ſimple ideas go conſtantly together; which 
being preſumed to belong to one thing; and words 
te being ſuited to common apprehenſion, and made uſe 
of for quick diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one 
** ſubject, by one name; which, by inadvettency, we 
are apt afterward to talk of, and conſider as one ſimple 
* idea, which indeed is a complication of many ideas 
<<. together: becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how 
{© theſe ſimple ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves,” we ac- 
-*© cuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe fine ſubſtratum, wherein 
ee they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which 
e therefore we call ſubſtance.” 
In which words, I do not obſerve any that demi the 
| general idea of ſubſtance to be made by abſtraction; nor 
any that ſay, © it is made by a complication 'of many 
_ © ſimple ideas together.“ Hut ſpeaking in that place 
of the ideas of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, 

gold, &c. I ſay they are made up of certain combina- 
tions of ſimple ideas; which combinations are looked 
upon, each of them, as one ſimple idea, though they are 
many; and we call it by one name of ſubſtance, though 


made up of modes, from the cuſtom of ſuppoſing at 


2 ſubſtratum, , wherein that combination does ſubſiſt. So 
that in this paragraph I only give an aceount of the idea 
of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as oak, elephant, iron, &c. 
how, though they are made up of diſtinct complications | 
of modes, yet they are looked .on as one idea, called: ned 
one name, as making diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances; © - 
But that my notion of ſubſtance in general is quite 
different from theſe, and has no ſuch combination of 
ſimple ideas in it, is evident from the immediately 
following words, where I ſay; the idea 
« of pure ſubſtance in general is only a 
wo ſuppoſition of we know not what ſupport 
e of ſuch qualities as are capable of producing funple 
e ideas in us. And theſe two I plainly EY all 
along, particularly where I fay, whatever 56. 2 
therefore my the * Tal abſtract ee 
5 Vor- III. x Tg 
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« of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of par- 
* ticular diſtin& ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral 
«© combinations of ſimple ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, 
* though unknown, cauſe of their union, as makes the 
«© whole ſubſiſt of itſelf,” 
The other thing laid to my charge, 1 is, 2 as if I took the 
| being of ſubſtance to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by | 
the imperfect and ill-grounded idea I have given of it. 
To which I beg leave to ſay, that I ground not the being, 
but the idea of ſubſtarice, on our accuſtoming ourſelves 
to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum; for it is of the idea alone 1 
_ ſpeak there, and not of the being of ſubſtance: And 


having every-where affirmed and built upon it, that a 


man is a ſubſtance; I cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or 
doubt of the being of ſubſtance, till I can queſtion or 
doubt of my own being. Further I ſay, that ſenſa- 
tion convinces: us that there are folid 
5 ©-23- . extended ſubſtances; and reflection, that 
there ate thinking ones.” So that - 
think the being of ſubſtance is not ſhakers by what! 
have ſaid: and if the idea of it ſhould be, yet (the being 
- of things depending not on our ideas) the being of 
ſubſtance would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, we 
had but an obſcure imperfect idea of it, and that that 
_ idea came from our accuſtoming; ourſelves to ſuppoſe 
forme ſubſtratum; or indeed; if I ſhould ſay, we had no 
idea of ſubſtance at all; For a great many things may 
be and are granted to have a being, and be in nature, of 
which we have no ideas. For example; it cannot be 
doubred but chere are diſtinct ſpecies of ſeparate ſpirits, 
of which we have no diſtinct ideas at all: it cannot be 
ee ſpirits have ray of communicating their 
ioughts, and yet we have no idea of it at all. 
The then of ſubſtance being ſafe and ſooure, 
notwithſtan g any thing I have ſaid, let us fee whe- 
ther the igea-of. it be not ſo too. Your lordſhip aſks,” | 
with concern, and is this all indeed chat is to be ſaid 


| 3 1 for the being“ (if your lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the. 


idea) of ſubſtance, that we gecuſtom ourſelves to 
7 ſuppoſe: a # ſubſtratum? IS hat cuſtom. gro ounded: 
: ET Fa VO je IPO 2 22 8 wa 
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et upon true reaſon, or no? I have faid, B. ü | 
that it is grounded upon this, © that we can- Figs ©: 25. 

© not conceive how ſimple ideas of ſenſible 

& qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe 

ce them to exiſt in, and to be ſupported by, ſome com- 

« mon ſubject, which ſupport we denote by the name 
C ſubſtance.”* Which I think is a true reaſon, becauſe 
It is the ſame your lordſhip grounds the ſuppoſition of a 

ſubſtratum on, in this very page; even on“ repugnancy 

ce to our conceptions, that modes and accidents ſhould 

« ſubſiſt by themſelves.” So that I have the good 

luck here again to agree with your lordſhip: and con- 
ſequently conclude, I have your .approbation in this, 
that the ſubſtratum to modes or accidents, which is our 
idea of ſubſtance in general, is founded in this, “that 
< we cannot conceive how modes or accidents can 

« ſubſiſt by themſelves.” 

The words next following, are: © if it be grounded 
upon plain and evident reaſon, then we muſt allow an 

« idea of ſubſtance, which comes not in by ſenſation of 
cc reflection; and ſo we may be certain of ſomething. 

ce which we have not by thoſe ideas.” | 

Theſe words of your lordſhip's contain nothing, that | 

I ſee in them, againſt me: Br J never ſaid that the 
general idea of ſubſtance comes in by ſenſation and re- 

flection; or, that it is a fimple idea of ſenfation or 

reflection, though it be ultimately founded in them: for 
it is a complex idea, made up of the general idea of 
ſomething, or being, with the relation of a ſupport to 
accidents. For general ideas come not into the mind 
by ſenſation. or reflection, but are the creatures of in- 

ventions of the underſtanding, as, I think, I 88 

have ſhown; and alſo, how the mind makes B. ii. ©, 3. | 
them from ideas, which it has got by ſenſation and re- 

flection: and as to the ideas of relation, how the mind 
forms them, and how they are derived from, B. ii. ©. 25. 
and ultimately terminate in, ideas of ſenſa- & c, 28. 
tion and reflection, I have likewiſe ſnown-. 8. 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when 
I fpeak of ideas of ſenſation and reflection, as the ma- 
teri $ 1 all our n. 8 me leave, my lord, oo | 
. 2 et 


- 
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ſet down a place or two out of my book, to explain 


_ myſelf; as, I thus ſpeak of ideas of ſenſation and 


reflection : : 

Ws That theſe, when we fave taken a | full 
B. ii. e. 1e ſurvey of them, and-their ſeveral modes, 
IIs. % and the compoſitions made out of them, 


«we ſhall find to. contain all our whole ſtock of ideas; 


% and we have nothing in our minds, which did not 


1 come in one of thoſe two ways.“ This e in 


another e I expreſs thus: 


1 - + © Theſe ſimple ideas, the mares of all 
* & 2. 4 our knowledge, are ſuggeſted and fur- 
TE 5 niſhed to the mind only by theſe two ways 


c. above-mentioned, viz. ſenſation and reflection. | 


And again, 
Gans "Theſe are the weſt i eee of 
3 & 7* ee thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind has, 


ec and out of which is made all its other 


1 . all which it receives by the two fore- 


1 they are made up.”” 


| particulars out of my book, that the reader, — 


„ 


| Nands, cs : 4 If the general. idea of ſubſtance be 


thought concerning ideas of. ſenſation and reflection, as 


alſo: But we are ſtill told, that our underſtanding can 


7 ſoning.”” 


. mentioned ways of ſenſation and reflection.“ And, 


B. Ii. c. 21. * Thus Thave, in a ſhort draught, given 
5 73: "hy c a view of our original ideas, from whence 
Din e ane reſt are derived, and of which 


This, and the like ſaid in Far 8 is 1 1 have 


the foundation and materials of all our ideas, and con- 
ſequently of all our knowledge. I have ſet down theſe 


full view of my opinion herein, may the better ſee what 
in it is liable to your lordſhip's reprehenſion. For that 
your lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, appears 
not only by the words under conſideration, but by theſe 


* have no other ideas, but either from ſenſation. or 
reflection. And, let us ſuppoſe this principle to be 
« true, that the ſimple ideas, by ſenſation or reflection, 
ec are the. 2 n and men of * our rea- 
Tour Lordſhip's ugument, in the paſſage v we are Upon, 


grounded 
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« grounded upon plain and evident reaſon, then We 
1 muſt allow an idea of ſubſtance, which comes not in 
« by ſenſation or reflection: This is a conſequence 

vrhich, with ſubmiſſion, I think will not hold, becauſe 
It is founded on a fuppoſition which, I think, will not 
hold, viz. that reaſpn.andadeas are inconſiſtent ; for if 
that ſuppoſition be not true, then the general idea of 
ſubſtance may be grounded on plain and evident reaſon: 
and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not 
ultimately grounded on, and derived from, ideas which 
come in by ſenſation or reflection, and ſo cannot be ſaid 
to come in by ſenſation or reflection. 
To explain myſelf, and clear my meaning | in this 
matter: all the ideas of all the ſenſible qualities of a 
cherry, come into my mind by ſenſation; the ideas of 
perceiving, thinking, reaſoning, knowing, &c. come 
into my mind by reflection: the ideas of theſe qualities 
and actions, or powers, are perceived by the mind to be 
by themſelves inconſiſtent with exiſtence; or, as your 
lordſhip well expreſſes it, we find that we can have 
e e conception of any modes or accidents, but we 
* muſt conceive a ſubſtratum or ſubject, wherein they 
*are;” i. e. that they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of them- 
ſelves. Hence the mind perceives their neceſſary. con- 
nexion with inherence or being ſupported; which being 
a relative idea-ſuperadded to the red colour in a cherry, 
or to thinking in a man, the mind frames the correlative 
idea of a ſupport. . For I never denied, that the mind 
could frame to itſelf ideas of relation, but have ſhowed 
the quite contrary in my chapters about relation. But 
becauſe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, or be 
the relation of nothing, and the thing here related as: a 
ſupporter or ſupport, is not repreſented to the mind by 
any clear and diſtinct idea; therefore the obſcure, in- 
diſtin&, vague idea of thing or ſomething, is all that is 
left to be the poſitive idea, which has the relation of a 
ſupport or ſubſtratum-to modes or accidents; and that 
general indetermined idea of ſomething, is, by the abſtrac- 
tion of the mind, derived alſo from the ſimple ideas of ſen- 
ſation and reflection: and thus the mind, from the poſitive, 
-- bole ideas got oy ſenſation or „ comes to the | 
1 5 | = F C: 1 $1 general | rel 
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general relative idea of ſubſtance; which, without the 
Pofitive ſimple ideas, it would never have. 


This your lordſhip (without giving by retail all the 


| particular ſteps of the mind in this buſineſs) has well 
_ expreſſed in this more familiar way: 


* We find we can have no true conception of any 
ge modes or accidents, but we muſt conceive a ſubſtra- 
c tum or ſubject wherein they are; ſince it is a repug- 

nancy to our conceptions of things, that modes or 
cc accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. 

Hence your lordſhip calls it the rational idea. of fub- 
ſtance : and ſays, I grant that by ſenſation and re- 
e flection we come to know the powers and properties 
de of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt 


e s be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible 


F< that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that if 
this be' that which your lordſhip means by the rational 
idea of ſubſtance, I fee nothing there is in it againſt 
what I have ſaid, that it is founded on fimple ideas of 
ſenſation or reflection, and that it is a very obſcure 
idea. 

Your lordſhip's concluſion from your foregoing 5 
wards, is, *f and ſo we may be certain of ſome things 
* which we have not by thoſe ideas: which is a pro- 
poſition, whoſe preciſe meaning your lordſhip will for- 
give me if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not under- 

and. For it is uncertain to me, whether your lordſhip 
means, we may certainly know the exiſtence of ſome- 
thing which we have not by thoſe ideas; or certainly 
know the diſtinct properties of ſomething which we have 
not by thoſe ideas; or certainly know the truth of ſome 
propoſition which we have not by thoſe ideas: for to be 
_ certain of ſomething, may ſignify either of theſe. But 
in which ſoever of theſe it be meant, I do not ſee how 
1 am concerhed in it. 


Tour lordſhip's next paragraph is as followeth : 

The idea of ſubſtance, we are told again, is no- 
te thing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſupport of 
te thoſe qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine 
** cannot ſubſiſt, fine re ſubſtante ; which, according to 
« the — at of the word, is. in plain Engliſn 
; 8 | | by As 
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do: © ſtanding under or upholding. But very little weight 
© is to be laid upon a bare grammatical etymolo 

«. hen the word is uſed in another ſenſe by the beſt 
« authors, ſuch as Cicero and Quintilian ; who take 
«© ſubſtance for the ſame as eſſence, as Valla hath 
« proved; and ſo the Greek word imports: but Boe- 
<« thius, in tranſlating Ariſtotie's Predicaments, rather 
e choſe the word ſubſtance, as more proper to expreſs a 
« compound being, and reſerved effence for, what was 
e ſimple and immaterial. And in this ſenſe, ſubſtance 
vas not applied to God, but only eſſence, as St. 

« Auguſtine obſerves.” 

Your lordſhip here ſeems to diſlike my taking notice, 
that the derivation of the word ſubſtance favours the 
| idea we have of it: and your lordſhip tells me, that 
very little weight is to be laid on a bare grammatical 
7 etymology.“ Though little weight were to be laid on 

if there were nothing elſe to be ſaid for it; yet when 
it was brought to confirm an idea Which your lordſhip 
allows of, nay, calls a rational idea, and ſays is founded 
in-evident reaſon, I do not fee what your lordſhip had to 
blame in it. For though Cicero and Quintilian take 
ſubſtantia for the fame with eſſence, as your lordſhip 
ſays; or for riches and eftate, as I think they alſo do; 
yet I ſuppoſe it will be true, that ſubſtantia'is derived 
a ſubſtando, and that that ſhows the original im- 
port of the word. For, my lord, I have been long of 
opinion, as may be ſeen in my book, that if we knew 
the original of all the words we meet with, we ſhould. 
thereby be very much helped to know the ideas they 
were firſt applied to and made to ſtand for; and there- 
fore I muſt beg your lordfhipy to excufe this conceit of 
mine, this etymological obſervation eſpecially, ſince it 
hath nothing in it againſt the truth, nor againſt your 
lordſhip? $ idea of ſubſtance. 

But your lordſhip — to this etymology, the uſe 
of the word ſubſtance beft authors in another 
fenſe; and thereupon 3 the world a learned account 
of the uſe of the word ſubſtance, in a ſenſe wherein it is 
not taken for the ſubſtratum of accidents: however, 1 

dak it a ſufficient juſtification of myſelf to your lord- 


C 4 ſhip, 
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ſhip, that I uſe it in the ſame ſenſe your lordſhip does, 
and that your lordſhip thinks not fit to govern yourſelf 
by thoſe authorities; for then your lordſhip could not 
apply the word ſubſtance to God, as Boethius did not, 
and as your lordſhip has proved out of St. Auguſtine, 
that it was not applied. Though J gueſs it is the con- 
fideration of ſubſtance, as it is applied to God, that 
brings it into your lordſhip's preſent diſcourſe. But if 
your lordſhip and I (if without preſumption I may join 
myſelf with you) have, in the ul of the word ſubſtance, 
quitted the example of the beſt” authors, I think the 
authority of the ſchools, which has a long time been 
allowed in nnen terms; will beax us out in this 
matter. | 
In the remaining part of this paragraph it ; follows» 2 
e but afterwards the names of ſubſtance and eſſence 
ec were promiſcuouſly uſed, with reſpt& to God and his 
<« creatures; and do imply that which makes the real 
* being, as diſtinguifhed from modes and properties. 
& And ſo the ſubſtance and effence of a man are the 
<« ſame; not being taken for the individual ſubſtance, 
* which cannot be underſtood without particular modes 
and properties; but the general ſubſtance or nature 
of man, abſtractediy from all the circumſtances of 


rſon.“ 

: "br your lordſhip 1 alin terms general ab. 
ſtance, nature, and eſſence, to ſignify the ſame thing ; 
how — 1 ſhall not here 1 Inquire. Your an 
goes aon. 

„ And I defire to wade whather according to true 
Rn es + erp that be not a clear idea of man; not of Peter, 
James, or John, but of a man as ſuch. “ n 
This, I think, nobody denies: nor can any body | 
i Fn it, who will not ſay, that the general abſtract idca 
which he has in his mind of a-ſort or ſpecies -of animals 
that he calls man, ought not to have that general name 
wan applied to it: for that is all (as I humbly conceive) 
N e theſe words of your lordſhip here amount to. 
= 452 <0 This, your lordſhip ſays, is not a mere univerſal 
3 4 ee. or mark, or ſign.“ Tour lordſhip ſays it is 
a idea, and every body won erm it to be an idea; and 
therefore 
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therefore it 5 is, in my opinion, fife enough from being 


thought a mere name, or mark, or ſign of that idea; 
For he muſt think very oddly, who takes the general 


name of any idea, to be the general idea itſelf: it is a 


mere mark or ſign of it without doubt, an noting 
elſe. Your lordſhip adds: 
But there is as clear and. diſtinct a conception of 
« this in our minds, as we can have from any ſuch 
* ſimple ideas as are conveyed by our ſenſes 

If your lordſhip means by this, (as the words ſeem to 


: me to import) that we can have as clear and diſtinct an 


idea of the general ſubſtance, or nature, or eſſence of the 


8 ſpecies man, as we have of the particular colour and 


figure of a man when we look on him, or of his voice 


55 we hear him ſpeak, 1. muſt crave leave to diſſent 
from your lordſhip. Becauſe the idea we have. of the 


ſubſtance, wherein the properties of a man do inhere, is 


a very obſcure idea: ſo in that part, our general idea of 


man is obſcure and confuſed: as alſo, how that ſub- 


ſtance is differently modified in the different ſpecies of 


CY 


creatures, ſo as to have different properties and powers 


whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, that alſo we have very 
obſcure, or rather no diſtinct ideas of at all. But there 


is no obſcurity or confuſion at all in the idea of a figure 
that I clearly ſee, or of a ſound that I diſtinctly hear; 


and ſuch are, or may be, the ideas that are conveyed in 


by ſenſation or reflection. It follows: * 


« ] do not deny that the diſtinction of particular 
© ſubſtances, is by the ſeveral modes and properties of 


e them, (which they may call a complication of ſimple 


* ideas if they pleaſe); but I do aſſert, that the general 
idea which relates to the eſſence, without theſe, is ſo 
© juſt and true an idea, that without it the complication 


"of ſunple ideas will. neyer give us a right notion of 
it.” 


::blere; I think, tot, your lordſhip aſſes, 10 that che 


« general idea of the real eſſence (for ſo I underſtand 
« general idea which relates to the eſſence) without the 


dee modes and properties, is a juſt and true idea.” For 


example; the real eſſence of a thing is that internal con- 
Enn on which the properties of that thing depend. 


Now 
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Now your lordſhip feems to me to acknowledge, that 
that internal conſtitution or eſſence we cannot know; 
vor your lordſhip ſays, that from the powers and pro- 
c perties of things which are knowable by us, we may 
% know as much of the internal eſſence of things, as 
t theſe powers and properties diſcover. That is 
unqueſtionably, ſo; but if thoſe powers and properties 
diſcover no more of thoſe internal effences, but that 
there are internal eſſences, we ſhall know only that there 
are internal eſſences, but ſhall have no idea or concep-- 
tion at all of what they are; as your lordſhip ſeems to 
_  eonfeſs in the next words of the ſame page, where 
you add: I do not ſay, that we can know all eſſences 
« of things alike, nor that we can attain to a perfect 
t underſtanding of all that belong to them; but if we 
can know fo much, as that there are certain beings in 
* the world, endued with fuch diſtinct powers and pro- 
<< -pertics, what is it we complain of the want of?“ 
Wherein your lordſhip ſeems to terminate our knowledge 
ef thafe internal eſſences in this, that there are cer- 
© tain heings indued with diſtinct powers and proper- 
„ ties. But what theſe beings, theſe internal eſſences 
are, that we have no diftin& conceptions of; as your 
lordſhip confeſſes yet plainer a little after, in theſe 
- . wards: for although we cannot comprehend the in- 
* ternal frame and conſtitution of things. So that we 
having, as is confeſſed, no idea of what this effence, this 
internal conſtitution of things on which their properties 
C „is; how can we ſay it is any way a juſt and true 
idea? But your lordſhip fays, it is fo juſt and true 
s an idea, that without it the cantemplation of fimple 
e ideas will neuer give: us a right notion of it.“ | Alt 


the idea we have of it, which is only that there is an in- 


ternal, though unknown conſtitution of things on which 
their properties depend, fimple ideas of ſenſation and 
reflection, and the contemplation of them, have atone 
helped us to; and becauſe they can help us no further, 
that is the reafan we 3 notion of it. 


That which your lordſhip ſeems to me principally to 
drive at, in this and the-foregaing paragraph, is, to 


man, and ſo of any 
bother 


: Lo 
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other ſpecies, is that which makes the real being of 
that ſpecies abſtractly from the individuals of that 
ſpecies. - By general 1 here, I ſuppoſe, your 
lordſhip means the general idea of ſubſtance : and that 
which induces me to take the liberty to ſu ppoſe fo, is, 
that I think your lordſhip is here diſcourſing of the idea 
of ſubſtance, and how we come by it. And if your 
lordſhip ſhould mean otherwiſe, I muſt take the liberty 
to deny there is any ſuch thing in rerum natura, as a 
general ſubſtance that exiſts itſelf, or makes any thing. 
Taking it then for granted that your lordſhip ſays, 
+ that this is the general idea of ſubſtance, viz. that it 
* is that which makes the real being of any thing;** 
your lordſhip lays, e that it is as clear and diſtinct a 
conception in our minds, as we can have from any 


ſuch ſimple ideas as are conveyed by our ſenſes. 


Here I muſt crave leave to diffent from your lordſhip. 
Your lordſhip ſays in the former part of this page 
«4 that ſubſtance and eſſence do imply that which makes 
< the real being.“ Now what, I beſeech your lord- 
ſhip, do theſe words, that which, here fignify more than 
ſomething? And the idea expreſſed. by ſomething, I 
am apt to think, your lordſhip will not ſay is as clear 
and diſtinct a conception or idea in the mind, as the idea 
of the red colour of a cherry, or the bitter taſte of 
wormwood, or. the figure of a DE brought into the 
mind by your ſenſes. 

Your lordſhip farther fays, it makes“ (whereby, T 
ſuppoſe, your lordſhip means, conſtitutes or is} ** the 


1 * real being, as diſtinguiſhed from modes and pro- 


erties.” 

dor example, my lord, ſtrip this ſuppoſed general idea 
of a man or gold of all its modes and properties, and 
then tell me whether your lordſhip has as clear and di- 
ſtinct an idea of what remains, as you have of the figure 
of the one, or the yellow colour of the other.” I muſt 


confeſs the remaining ſomething, to me affords ſo vague, 


confuſed and obſcure an idea, "that I cannot ſay I have 
any diſtinct conception of it; for barely by being ſome- 
thing, it is not in my mind clearly diſtinguiſhed from 
the due or voice of a man, or the colour or taſte of a 
cherry, 


— 
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cherry, for. they are ſomething too. If your lordſhip 


has a clear and diſtinct idea of that ec ſomething, which 
cc makes the real .being as diſtinguiſhed from all its 
ie modes and properties, your lordſhip muſt enjoy the 
privilege of the ſight and clear ideas you have: nor can 
you be denied. them, becauſe I have not the like; the 
dimneſs of my conceptions muſt not pretend to hinder 
the clearneſs of your lordſhip's, any more than the want 
of. them in a blind man can debar your lordſhip of the 
clear and diſtinct ideas of colours. The obſcurity I find 
in my own. mind, when I examine what poſitive, general, 
imple idea of ſubſtance I have, is ſuch as I profeſs, and 
further than that I cannot go: but what, and how clear 
it is in the underſtanding of a ſeraphim, or of an ele- 
vated mind, that I cannot determine. Your lordſhip 
goes on. 

„ muſt do that right to the 1 ingenious author are - 
« Effay. of Human Underſtanding (from whence theſe 
e notions. are borrowed to ſerve other purpoſes than he 
intended them) that he makes the caſe of ſpiritual and 
ie corporeal ſubſtances, to be alike, as to their ideas. 
% And that we have as clear a notion of a ſpirit, as we 
« have of a body; the one being ſuppoſed to be the 
« ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from with- 
« out, and the other of thoſe operations we find within 

* ourſelves. And that it is as rational to affirm, there 
' & 18 no body, becauſe we cannot know its eſſence, as it 
<« 18 called, or have no idea of the ſubſtance of matter; 
* as to ſay there is no ſpirit, becauſe we know not its 
«. efſence, or have no idea of a ſpiritual ſubſtance.” 

© From hence it follows, that we may be certain that 
© thereare both ſpiritual and bodilyſubſtances, although 
« we can have no clear and diſtinct ideas of them. But 
if our reaſon depend upon our clear and diſtinct ideas, 
« how is this poſſible? We cannot reaſon without 
« clear ideas, and yet we may be certain without them : 
can we be certain without reaſon? Or, doth our 
<.rcafon give us true notions af things, without theſe. 
ideas? If it be ſo, this new hypotheſis about reaſon 
FM oY E SPPraX. to 1 very eee 75 1 
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That which your lordſhip ſeems to argue here, is, 
that we may be certain without clear and diſtinct ideas. 


Who your lordſhip here argues againſt, under the title 


of this new hypotheſis about reaſon, I confeſs I do not 
know. For I do not remember that T have any where 


placed certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas, but in 


83. of my Eſſay, in the latter of which he will find theſe 


: - - 


the clear and viſible connexion of any of our ideas, be 


thoſe, ideas what they will; as will appear to any one 


who will look into B. iv. c. 4. 18. and B. iv. c. 6. 


words: „ certainty of knowledge is to perceive the 
« agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed in 
© any propoſition.” As in the propoſition your lord- 
ſhip mentions, v. g. that we may be certain there are 


ſpiritual and bodily ſubſtances; or, that bodily ſub- 


ſtances do exiſt, is a propoſition of whoſe truth we may 


be certain; and fo of ſpiritual ſubſtances. Let us now 


examine wherein the certainty of theſe propoſitions 


Firſt, as to the exiſtence of bodily ſubſtances; T know 
by my ſenfes that ſomething extended, and ſolid; and 
figured does exiſt; for my ſenſes are the utmoſt evidence 


and certainty I have of the exiſtence of extended, ſolid, 


figured things. Theſe modes being then known to exiſt 


by our ſenſes, the exiſtence of them (which I cannot 


conceive can ſubfiſt without ſomething to ſupport them) 
makes me ſee the connexion of thoſe ideas with 'a ſup- 
port, or, as it is called, a ſubject. of inheſion, and ſo 
conſequently the connexion of that ſupport (which can- 


not be nothing) with exiſtence. And thus I come by 


a certainty of the exiſtence of that ſomething which is a 


ſupport of thoſe ſenſible modes, though I have but a very 
confuſed, looſe, and undetermined idea of it, fignified 
by the ſame ſubſtance. After the ſame manner ex- 


perimenting thinking in myſelf; by the exiſtence of 


thought in me, to which ſomething that- thinks is evi- 
dently and neceſſarily connected in my mind; I come to 


be certain that there exiſts in me ſomething that thinks, 
though of that ſomething which I call ſubſtance alfo, I 


1 
we Wo : 


ve but a very obſcure imperfect idea: 
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Before I go any farther, it is fit I return my acknow- 
ldgemencs to to your lordſhip, for the good opinion you 
are pleaſed here to expreſs of the author of the Effay 
« of Human Underſtanding,” and that you do not im- 
pute to him the ill uſe ſome may have made of his 
notions. But he craves leave to ſay, that he ſhould have 
been better preſerved from the hard and finifter 
thoughts, which fome men are always ready for, if in 
what you have here publiſhed, your lordſhip had been 
pleaſed to have ſhown where you directed your diſcourſe 
againſt him, and where againft others, from p. 234. to 
P. 262. of your Vindication of the Trinity. For no- 
but my book and my words being quoted, the 
world will — to think that 1 am the perſon who 
argue againſt the Trinity, and deny myſteries, againſt 
whom your lordſhip directs thoſe pages. And indeed, 
my lord, though I have read them over with great at- 
tention, yet; in many. places, I cannot diſcern whether it 
be 1 me or any body elſe, that your lordſhip is 
That which often rnakes the difficulty is, that 
1 * not fee how what I fay does at all concern the con- 
trovetfy your lordſhip” is engaged in, and yet I alone am 
quoted. Your lordſhip goes on: 
Let us ſuppoſe this principle to be true, char the - 
ſimple ideas by ſenſation or reflect ion are the fole matter 
and foundation of all our reaſoning: © I afk then ho- 
. « we come to be certain, that there are ſpiritual ſub- 
4 ſtances in the world, fince we can have no clear and 
* diſtinct ideas concerning them? Can we be certain, 
<< without any foundation of reaſon? This is a new 
« ſort of certainty, for which we do not envy thoſe pre- 
< tenders to rea ſon. But methinks, they ſhould not at 
«* the fame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe 
_ « ideas to eur knowledge; and declare that we may 
have certain knowledge without them. If there be 
« any other method, they overthrow their own prin- 
I ciple; if there be none, how come they to any cer- 
_ < tainty that there are both a and ee be N 
ec ſtarices?”” „ „ 
This paragraph, which continues to prove: that we 
may 12 certainty 3 clear and diſtinct ideas, 1a 
would 


Fl 
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would flatter myſelf is not meant againſt me, becauſe it 
oppoſes nothing that I have faid ; and ſo ſhall not ſay 
any thing to it, but only ſet it down to do your lordfhip 
right, that the reader may judge. Though I do not 
find how he will eaſily overlook me, and think I am not 
at all concerned in it, ſince my words alone are quoted f 
in feveral pages immediately preceding and following: 
and in the very next paragraph it is ſaid, how they 
come to know ; which word, they, muſt ſignify ſome 
body befides the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ; 
and then I think, by the whole tenour of your lordſhip's 
diſcourſe, nobody will be left but me, poſſible to be 
taken to be the other: for in the ſame paragraph your 
lordſhip fays, © the'ſame perſons ſay, that notwithſtand- 
« ing their ideas, it is poſſible for matter to think“ 
I know not what other perſon ſays ſo but I; but if 
any one does, I am ſure no perſon but I ſay ſo in my 
book, which your lordſhip has quoted for them, viz. 
Human Underſtanding, B. iv. c. 3. This, which is 4 
riddle to me, the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in à 
treatiſe-of your lordſhip's, who ſo perfectly underſtands 
the rules and methods of writing, whether in contro- 
verſy or any other way. But this which ſeems wholly 
new to me, I ſhall better underſtand when your lordſhip | 
pleaſes to explain it. In the mean time I mention it as 
an apotogy for myſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake your 
lordſhip's aim, and fo mifapply my anſwer. What | 
follows in your lordſhip's next paragraph is this 
« As to: theſe latter (which is my buſfineſs) I maſt 
inquire farther, how they come to know there are 
« ſuch? The anſwer is; by ſelf-reflection on © thoſe 
« powers we find in ourſelves; which cannot come from 
«© a mere bodily ſubſtance. - I allow the reaſon to be 
“very good; but the queſtion I aſk, is, whether this 
5 — — be from the'clear and diſtinct idea or not? 
< have ideas in ourſelves of the ſeveral operations 
« of our minds, of knowing, willing, conſidering, c. 
which cannot come from a bodily ſubſtance. Very 
« true; but is all this contained ih the ſimple idea of 
- «© theſe operations? How can that be, when the ſams 
* perſons _ __ * their ideas, it is 
poſſible | 
8 
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Th Og = poſſible for matter to think? För it is 
Human Un- „ ſaid that we have the ideas of matter 
s, and thinking, but poffibly ſhall never be 
ö e able ta know whether any material being 
thinks or not; it being impoſſible for us, 
* $4 the contemplation of our own ideas, without re- 


1. 290 velation, to diſcover whether omnipotency hath not 


e given to ſome ſyſtems of matter, fitly difpoſed, a 
power to perceive or think. If this be true, then for 
all that we can know by our ideas of matter and 
* thinking, matter may have a power of thinking: and 
i this hold, then it is impoſſible to prove a ſpiritual 
«ſubſtance in us, from the idea of thinking: for how 
can we be aſſured by our ideas, that God hath not 
given ſuch a power of thinking to matter ſo diſpoſed 
as our bodies are? Eſpecially ſince it is ſaid, that 


e in reſpect of our notions, it is not much more remote 


* from our comprehenſion to conceive that God can, 
&. if he pleaſes, ſuper- add to our idea of matter a faculty 
«of 3 than that he ſhould ſuper- add to it an- 
other ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking. Who- 
ever aſſerts this can never prove a ſpiritual ſubſtance 
e in us from a faculty of thinking; becauſe he cannot 
© Know from the idea of matter and thinking, that 
matter ſo diſpoſed cannot think. And he cannot be 
© certain, that God hath not framed the matter of: our 
.. ©. bodies ſo as to be capable of it.” - 
Theſe words, my lord, I am forced to wer to myſelf ; 
\ for though your lordſhip has put it the ſame perſons 
ſay, in the plural number, yet there is no body quoted 
for the following words, but my Eſſay; nor do I think 
any body but I has ſaid ſo. But ſo it is in this prefent 
chapter, I have the good luck to be Joined with others 
| for what I do not ſay, and others with me for what I 
imagine they do not ſay; which, how it came about, 
_ your lordſhip can beſt reſolve. But to the words them 


| elves: in them your lordſhip argues, chat upon my 


principles it * cannot be proved that there is a ſpiritual 
« ſubſtance in us.” To which give me leave, with 
_ ſubmiſſion, to ſay, that I think it may be proved from 
| "on rg and 1 chink — done 1 5 _ the proof 
in 


— 
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in my book ſtands thus: Firſt, we experiment in our- 
felves thinking. The idea of this action or mode of 
thinking is inconſiſtent with the idea of ſelf-ſubliſtence, 
and therefore has a neceſſary connexion with a ſupport 
or ſubject of inheſion: the idea of that ſupport is what 
we call ſubſtance; and ſo from thinking experimented 
in us, we have a proof of a thinking ſubſtance in us, 
which in my ſenſe is a ſpirit. Againſt this your lord- 
{hip will argue, that by what T have ſaid of the poſſi- 
bility that God may, if he pleaſes, ſuper-add'to matter 
a faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that there 

is a ſpiritual ſubſtance” in us, becauſe” upon that ſuppo- 
ſition it is poſſible it may be a material ſubſtance that 
thinks in us. I grant it; but add, that the general idea 
of ſubſtance being the ſame every where, the modifica- 
tion of thinking, or the power of thinking joined to it, 
makes it a ſpirit, without conſidering what other mo- 
difications it has, as whether it has the modification of 
ſolidity or no. As on the other” fide, ſubſtance, thar 
has the modification or ſolidity, is matter, whether it 
has the modification of thinking or no. And therefore, 
if your lordſhip means by a ſpiritual an immaterial ſub- 

ſtänce, I grant I have not proved, nor upon my princi- 
ples can it be proved, (your lordſhip meaning, as 1 
think you do, demonſtratively proved) that there is an 
immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks. Though I pre- 
fame, from what I have ſaid about the ſup- Rs 
poſition of a ſyſtem of matter thinking 5165 er | 
(which there demonſtrates that God is imm 
material) will prove it in the higheſt degree probable, 
that the thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial. But 
your lordſhip thinks not probability enough; and by 
charging the want of demonſtration upon my principles, 
that the thinking thing in us is immaterial, your lord - 
ſhip ſeems to conclude it demonſtrable from principles 
of philoſophy. That demonſtration I ſhould with joy 
receive from your lordſhip, or any one. For though 
all the great ends of morality and religion 1 =. 
are well enough ſecured without it, as-I 3 
 haveſhown; yet it would be a great advance 
of dur knowledge in nature and phflofophy. 
Vo. III. ; D 2 5 ; 
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To what I have faid in my book, to ſhow that all the 
great ends of religion and morality are ſecured barely 
by the immortality of the ſoul, without a neceſſary ſup- 
poſition that the ſoul is immaterial, I crave leave to add, 
that immortality may” and ſhall be annexed to. that, 
which in its own nature is neither immaterial nor immor- 
tal, as the apoſtle expreſsly declares in theſe words; © for 
3Cor agg: >. this corruptible muſt put on incorruption, 
* c 95 
and this mortal muſt put on 1mmortality. 
Perhaps my uſing the word ſpirit. for a thinking ſub- 
ſtance, without excluding materiality out of it, will be 
thought too great a liberty, and ſuch as deſerves cenſure, 
becauſe I leave immateriality out of the idea I make it 
a ſign of. I readily own, that words ſhould be ſparingly 
ventured on in a ſenſe wholly new; and nothing but 
abſolute neceſſity can excuſe the boldneſs of uſing any 
term, in a ſenſe whereof we can produce no example. 
But in the preſent caſe, I think, I have great authorities 
. to juſtify me. The ſoul is agreed, on all hands, to be 
that in us which. hinks. - And he that will look into 
the firſt book of Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, and into 
the ſixth book of Virgil's Eneids, will find that theſe 
two great men, who of. all the Romans beſt underſtood 
philoſophy, thought, or at leaſt did not deny, the ſoul 
to. be a ſubtile matter, which might come under the 
'hame of aura, or ignis, or ther ; and this ſoul they both 
of them called ſpiritus: in the notion of which it is plain 
they included only thought and active motion, without 
the total excluſion of matter. Whether they thought 
right in this, I do not ſay; that is not the queſtion; but 
whether they ſpoke properly, when they call 
thinking, ſubtile ſubſtance, out of which they excluded 
- only groſs and palpable matter, ſpiritus, ſpirit. I think 
that nobody will deny, that, if any among the Romans 
an be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are 
the two who may moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: 
and one of them, ſpeaking of the ſoul, ſays, dum 
k. ſpiritus hos regit artus;” and the other, & vita con- 
« tinetur corpore & Ipiritu.“ Where, it is plain, by 
.corpus he means (as generally, every where) only groſs 
matter at may. be = and , as en by 5 
EN Vords: 


ed an active, ” 
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words: © fi cor, aut ſanguis, aut cerebrum eſt animus, 
_ © certe, quoniam eſt corpus, interibit cum reliquo cor- 
<< pere; 11 anima eſt, forte diſſipabitur; ſi ignis, extin- 
ee er., Tue. Queſt. I. I. E. Fx. Fiere CR 
oppoſes corpus to ignis and anima, 1. e. aura or breath: 
and the foundation of that his diſtinction of the ſoul, 

from that which he calls corpus or body, he gives a little 
lower in theſe words; “ tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat 
ien ih e. 22; 

Nor Was it the heathen world lame tn kad this no- 
tion of ſpirit; the moſt enlightened of all the ancient 
people of God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame 
Feder ij. manner: © That which befalleth the ſons 
19. 9 of men befalleth beaſts, even one thing 
i ce befalleth them; as the one dieth ſo dieth 
" the other, yea they have all one ſpirit.” So I tranſ- 
late the Hebrew word M here, for ſo I find it tranſlated 
Ver. 21. the very next verſe but one; © Who-know- 

| c eth the ſpirit of a man that goeth up- 
8 ward, and the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth down to the 
„ earth?” In which places it is plain that Solomon 
applies the word , and our tranſlators of him, the 
word ſpirit, to a ſubſtance, our of which immateriality 
was not wholly excluded, “ unleſs the ſpirit of a beaſt 


e that goeth downwards to the earth be immaterial. . 


Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's time vary 


coy i lr. Saviour, after his reſurrection, ſtood in the 
"midſt of them, they were affrighted, and 
ſuppoſed that they had ſeen wveoua,” the Greek word 
which always anſwers ſpirit in Engliſh; and ſo the 
tranſlators of the Bible render it here, © they ſuppoſed ' 
that they had ſeen a ſpirit.” But our Saviour ſays 
to them, Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myſelf, handle me and ſee; for 
« a ſpirit hath not fleſh and bones, as you ſee me have.” 
Which words of our Saviour put the ſame diſtinction - 
between body and ſpirit, that Cicero did in the place 
above cited, viz. that the ene was a groſs compages 
that, could be felt and handled; and the other ſuch as 
Lib. TY Fa 3 415 deſcribes. the ghoſt or ſoul of 
e nchiſes, 


Ver. 39. 


from this: St. Luke tells us, that when our 
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« Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
* Par levibus ventis volucrique ſimillima ſomno.“ 


I would not be thought here to ſay, that ſpirit never 
does ſignify a purely immaterial ſubſtance. In that 
ſenſe the ſcripture, I take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays, 
« God is a ſpirit; and in that ſenſe IJ have uſed it; and 
in that ſenſe I have proved from my principles, that 
there 1s a ſpiritual ſubſtance; and am certain that there 
is a ſpiritual immaterial ſubſtance : which is, I humbly 
conceive, a direct anſwer to your lardſhip's queſtion in 
the beginning of this argument, viz. © How come we 
to be certain that there are ſpiritual ſubſtances, ſup- 
«« poſing this principle to be true, that the ſimple ideas 
* by ſenſation and reflection. are the ſole matter and 
4 foundation of all our reaſoning?” But this hinders 
net, but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and, 
perfectly immaterial ſpirit, ſhould pleaſe to give a ſyſtem 
of very ſubtile matter ſenſe and motion, it might, with 
propriety of ſpeech, be called ſpirit; though materiality 
were not excluded out of its complex idea. Your lord- 
ſhip proceeds. . a 
. It is faid: indeed elſewhere, that it is 
55. © © repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, 

ä .« that it ſhould put into itſelf ſenſe, per- 
«© ception, and knowledge. But this-doth not reach 
the preſent caſe; which is not what matter can do of 
e of itſelf, but what matter prepared by an omnipotent 
«© hand can do. And what certainty can we have that. 
s he hath not done it? We can have. none from the 
ideas, for thoſe are given up in this caſe; and conſe- 
e quently we can have no certainty upon theſe princi- 
4“ ples, whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſtance within 
32 4; | 1 | 

Your lordſhip in this paragraph proves, that from 
RY ER what I fay, © we can have no certainty | 
53. Whether we have any ſpiritual ſubſtance 
e in us or not.” If by ſpiritual ſubſtance 
your lordſhip means an immaterial ſubſtance in us, as you 
ſpeak a little farther on, I grant what your lordſhip ſays is 
x N . true, 
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true; that it cannot, upon theſe principles, be demon- 
ſtrated. But I muſt crave leave to ſay at the ſame 
time, that upon theſe principles it can be proved, to 
the higheſt degree of probability. If by ſpiritual fub- 
ſtance your lordſhip means a thinking ſubſtance, I muſt 
diſſent; from your lordſhip, and ſay, that we can have 4 
certainty, upon my principles, that there is a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance in us. In ſhort, my lord, upon my pripciples; 
i. e. from the idea of thinking, we can have a certainty 
that there is a thinking ſubſtance in us; from hencę we 
have a certainty that there is an cternal thinking. ſab= 
ſtance. This thinking ſubſtance, which has been from 
eternity; I have proved to be immaterial: B 3 
This eternal, immaterial; thinking ſubß- 
ſtance, has put into us a thinking ſubſtance, which; 
whether it be a material or immaterial fubſtance, 

apr be infallibly demonſtrated from our ideas; 
though from them it may be proved, that it. is. to 
the higheſt degree probable that it is immaterial: 
Te in ſhort, my lord, is what I have to fay on this 
point; which may, in good meaſure, ſerve for àn ànſwer 
to your lordſhip's next leaf or two; which I ſhall ſer 
down, and then take notice of ſome few particulars 
which I wonder to find your in * me of. 
Re lordſhip ſays: ; 
« But we are told, that from the opera. 
cc tions of our minds; we are able to frame Ft 1 2 5 · 
« a complex idea of a, ſpirit. How can 
* that be; when we cannot from thoſe ideas be iſnitd; 
© but that thoſe operations may come from a material 
“ ſubſtance? If we frame an idea on fach grounds, it 
* js at moſt but a poſſible idea; for it may be other- 
„ wife; and we can have no aſſurance from our ideas, 
«© that it is not: ſo that the moſt men may come to ii 
'© this way of ideas, is, that it is poſſible it may be ſo, 
« and it is poſſible it may not; but that it is impoſſible 
for us, from our ideas, to determine either way: And 
6 is not this e way to bring us to a certainty 
“ of reaſon?” 
J am very glad to find the idea of a ſpiritual ſub⸗ 
7 ſtance made as confiftent and intelligible, as that of a 
ff corporeal. For as the one conſiſts of a coheſion of 
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« ſolid parts; and the power of communicating motion 
1 oy impulſe, ſo the other conſiſts in a power of think- 


927. « ing, and willing, and moving the body; and 
that the coheſion of ſolid parts, is as hard 


* 


t to be conceived as thinking : and we are as much in 


te the dark about the power of communicating motion 
18 « by impulſe, as in the power of exciting motion by 
««. thought. We have by daily experience, clear evi- 
« dence of motion produced, both by impulſe and 
« by thought; but the. manner how, hardly. comes 
*© within our r comprehenſion; we are e at a loſs 
f©.1n both. 
OB ik From whence it follows, that we may 
© be certain of a being of a ſpiritual ſubſtance, | 
* no we have no clear and diſtinct idea of it, nor 
© are able to comprehend the manner of its operations: 
« and therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend that 
« all qur reaſon and certainty is founded on clear and 
«« difſtin&'ideas; and that they have reaſon to reject any 
« doctrine which relates to ſpiritual ſubſtances, be- 
cauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it. For 
te the ſame thing is confeſſed by the moſt inquiſitive 
men, about the manner of operation, both in mate- 
5. 2 rial and immaterial ſubſtances. It is affirm- 
« ed,—that the very notion of body implies 


Mm OBE, very hard, if not impoſſible, to be explained 


<< or underſtood by us; and that the natural conſe- 
ͤgquence of it, viz. diviſibility, involves us in difficul- 
« ties impoſſible to be explicated, or made conſiſtent; 
« that we have but ſome few ſuperficial ideas of things; 


$ 32. t that we are deſtitute of faculties to attain 


% 


. - to the true nature of them; and that when 
« we do that, we fall preſently into darkneſs and ob- 
% ſcuxity, and can diſcover nothing further but our own 
«© blindneſs and ignorance.“ 


„ Theſe are very fair and i ingenuous l of the 


« ſhortneſs of human underſtanding, with reſpect to the 
tc nature and manner of ſuch things which we are moſt 
«« certain of the being of, by conftant and undoubted 
* experience. I appeal now to the reaſon of mankind, 
k“ whether it Load be any reaſonable foundation. for re- 


" ne 
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1 jecting a doctrine propoſed to us as of divine revela- 
« tion, becauſe we cannot comprehend the manner of 
« it; eſpecially when. it relates to the divine efſence. 
” For as the fame. author obſerves,—our "42 
ce idea of God is framed from the complex MI 158. 
* ideas of thoſe perfections we find in ourſel ves, but 
« enlarging them ſo, as to make them ſuitable to an 
« infinite being; as knowledge, power, duration, c. 
e And the degrees or extent of theſe which HY 
cc v. 36. 
Ve aſcribe to the ſovereign being, are all 
*© boundleſs and infinite. For it is infinity, which 
joined to our ideas of exiſtence, power, knowledge, 
e Kc, makes that complex idea, whereby we repreſent 
ce to ourſelves, the beſt we can, the ſupreme being. 

90 Now, when our knowledge of groſs material ſub- 
te ſtances is ſo dark; when the notion of ſpiritual ſub- 
e ſtances is above all ideas of ſenſation; when the higher, 
* any ſubſtance is, the more remote from our know- 
© ledge; but eſpecially when the very idea of a ſupreme 
being implies its being infinite and incomprehenſible; 
*© I know not whether it argues more ſtupidity or arro- 
„ oance to expoſe a doctrine relating to the divine 
© eflence, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner 
« of it: but of this more afterwards. I am yet upon | 
««. the certainty of our reaſon, from clear and diſtin 
« ideas: and if we. can attain. to certainty without 
e them, and where it is confeſſed we cannot 'have them, 
"I about ſubſtance; then theſe cant be the ſole 
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other things, as well as the immateriality of the ſpiit-i in 
us, Wherein this way Hoes. Not Floral us to a certainty ; 


2 n ther, 3 am read FF to Jearn, and will 105 by o 190 of 
18. The. Way o 


F 


bh Bs Fry pr 177 any way, I beſeec your loradhip. to be 
cond Jemned. as an ill way. to bring us to certainty, de- 
monſtrative certainty, becauſe it brings us not to it in a, 
bo int where reaſon cannot attain to ſuch certainty? 
Algebra is a way to bring us to certainty in mathema- 
ticks; but muſt it be pre k 041 condemned as an ill way, 
becauſe there are ſome queſtions in mathematics, which. 


à man. cannot come to Goats in ae the way” Say 
1 ebra? - | 


0 ing, „your R Fl theſe. 5 5 10 J appeal 
cr now to the reaſon of mankind, whether it can be any 
* reaſonable foundation for rejecting a doctrine pro- 

4 to us as a une e . becauſe we cannot. 


_ reaſon of " mankind ch x is ry . ' mine, 
22 55 your 3 is confuting out of confeſſions of 
OWN, great numbers Tow ſtand quoted gut of my 
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before and after this your lordſhip's appeal to the reafon 
of mankind. And now I muſt appeal to your lordſhip, 
whether you find, any ſuch propoſition in my book? 
If your lordſhip, does not, I too muſt then appeal to the 
reaſon of mankind, whether it be reaſonable for your 
lordſhip. to bring ſo many confeſſions out of my book, 
to Sage a propoſition that is no-where in it? There 
is, no doubt, reaſon for it; which ſince your lordſhip 
does not, that I ſee, declare, and I have not wit enough 

to diſcover, I ſhall therefore leave to the reaſon of man- 
Kind to find out. „ | 1 
Jour lordſhip has, in this part of your diſcourſe, 
ſpoke very much of reaſon; as,—** is not this an admir- 
* able way to bring us to a certainty of reaſon?—And 
te therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, that all 
* our reaſon and certainty is founded on clear and 
10 diftin& ideas. appeal now to the reaſon of man- 
** kind. I am yet upon the certainty of our reaſon.— 
t The certainty is not placed in the idea, but in good 

* and ſound reaſon.— Allowing the argument to be 
« good, yet it is not taken from the idea, but from. 

5 principles of true realon.” „ I 
Nhat your lordſhip ſays at the beginning of this 

chapter, in theſe words, “ we muſt conſider what we 

ge underſtand by reaſon,” made me hope I ſhould here 

find what your lonpanceeance by reaſon explained, 

that fo I might rectify my notion. of it, and might be 

able to avoid the obſcurity and confuſion which very 
much perplex moſt of the diſcourſes, wherein it is ap- 

' 'pealed to or from as judge. But notwithſtanding the 
explication I e e with the hopes of, from 
what I thought your lordſhip had promiſed, I find no 
other account Fats, but in quotations out of others, 
which your lordſhip juſtly blames. Had I been ſo 
happy as to have been enlightened in this point by your 
lage ug 2 learned pen, ſo as to have ſeen diſtinctly what 

our lordſhip underſtands by reaſon, I thould poſſibly 

| have excuſed myſelf from giving your lordſhipthe trouble 
of thefe papers, and been able to have perceived, with- 

+ out applying myſelf any farther to your lordſhip, how 
ſo müch of my Eſſay came into a chapter, which was 
5 „„ . _ _  defigned 
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defi gned to es *ghj ections againſt the trinity, in 
« point of reaſon.” It follows: 
«But I go yet farther: and as I have already ſhowed, 
« we can have no certainty of an immaterial ſubſtance 
« within us, from theſe ſimple ideas; fo I ſhall now. 
«© ſhow, that there can be no ſufficient evidence brought 
* 1 them, by their own confeſſion, concerning the 
* exiſtence ar the moſt 1 iritual and infinite ſubſtance, 
ce even God himſelf. And then your lordſhip goes on 
to give an account of: my proof of a God: which your 
lordſhip cloſes with theſe words: 
e That which I defign is to ſhow, that the certainty. 
« of-it is not placed upon any clear and diſtinct ideas, 
* but upon the force of reaſon diftin& from it; which. ; 
« was the thing I intended to prove. * 
If this be the thing your lordſhip deſigned, Iam then 
at a loſs who your lordſhip deſigned it againſt : for I do 
not remember that I have any where faid, that we could. 
not be convinced by reaſon of any truth, but where all 
the ideas concerned in that conviction were clear and I 
diſtinct; for knowledge and certainty, in my opinion, 


lies in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 


of ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having per- 
fectly clear and diſtinct ideas. Though thoſe, I muſt 
own, the clearer and more diſtinct they are, contribute 
very much to our more clear and diſtinct reaſoning and 
diſcourſing about them. But in ſome caſes we may 
have certainty about obſcure ideas; v. g. by the clear 
idea of thinking in me, I find the agreement of the clear 
idea of exiſtence, and the obſcure idea of a ſubſtance in 
me, becauſe I perceive the neceſſary idea of thinkin . 
and the relative idea of a ſupport; Which ſupport, 
without having any clear and diſtinct idea of Ph it is, 
beyond this relative one of a ſupport, I call ſubſtance. 

If your lordſhip intended this againſt another, who 
has ſaid, clear and diftin& ideas are the ſole matter 

and foundation of all our reaſoning ;” it ſeems very 

ſtrange to me, that your lordſhip ſhould intend it againſt 
one, and quote the words of another. For above ten 

pages before, your lordſhip had quoted nothing but my 
book; and in the a 5 paragraph bring 


a large | 
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a large quotation out of the tenth ſection of the tenth 
chapter of my fourth book; of which your lordſhip ſays, 
ce this is the ſubſtance of the argument uſed, to prove 
<« an infinite ſpiritual being, which I am far from 
« weakening the force of; but that which I deſign is 
«© to ſhow, that the certainty of it is not placed upon 
« Clear and diſtinct ideas. Whom now, I beſeech 
your lordſhip, can this be underſtood te be intended 
againſt, but me? For how can my uſing an argument, 
whoſe certainty is not placed upon clear and diſtinct 
ideas, prove any thing againſt another man, who ſays, 
« that clear and diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and 
ce foundation of all our reaſoning?” This proves only 
againſt him that uſes the argument; and therefore either 
I muſt be ſuppoſed here to hold, that clear and diſtinct 
ideas are the ſole matter and foundation of all our rea- 
ſoning, (which I do not remember that I ever ſaid) or 
elſe that your lordſhip here proves againſt no-body. _ 
But though I do not remember that TI have any where 
ſaid, that clear and diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and 
foundation of all our reaſoning; yet I do own, that 
ſimple ideas are the foundations of all our knowledge, 
if that be it which your lordſhip queſtions: and therefore 
J muſt think myſelf concerned in what your lordſhip 
ſays in this very place, in theſe words, “ I ſhall 
«© now ſhow, that there can be no ſufficient evidence 
« brought from theſe ſimple ideas, by their own con- 
« feſſion, concerning the exiſtence of God himſelf.” 
This being ſpoken in the plural number, cannot be 
underſtood to be meant of the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious, and no- body elſe: and whom can any 
reader reaſonably apply it to, but the author of the Eſſay 
of Human Underſtanding; fince, beſides that it ſtands 
in the midſt of a great many quotations out of that 
book, without any other perſon being named, or any | 
one's words but mine quoted, my proof atone of a deity 
is brought out. of that book, to make good what your 
lordſhip here ſays; and no- body elſe is any where men- 
tioned or quoted concerning it? 
The ſame way of ſpeaking of the perſons you are 
arguing againſt in the plural number, your lordſhip uſes 
in 
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in other places; as, which they may call a complica- 
ic tion of ſimple ideas, if they pleaſe.”  _ 
We do not envy theſe pretenders to reaſon; but 
* methinks they ſhould not at the ſame time aflert the 
« abſolute neceſſity of theſe ideas to our knowledge, 
« and declare that we may have certain knowledge 
« without them.“ And all along in that page, they. 
And in the very next page my words being quoted, your 
lordſhip aſks, © how can that be, when the ſame perſons 
_ * ſay, that notwithſtanding their ideas, it is impoſſible 
« for matter to think?” So that I do not ſee how I 
can exempt myſelf from being meant to be one of thoſe 
pretenders to reaſon, wherewith we can be certain with- 
_ out any foundation of reaſon; which your lordſhip, in 
the immediate. foregoing page, does not envy for this 
new ſort of certainty, How can it be underſtood: but 
that I am one of thoſe perſons, that © at the ſame time 
« afſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe ideas to our 
% knowledge, and declare that we may have certain 
t knowledge without them? Though your lordſhip 
very civilly ſays; © that you muſt do that right 
* to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of Human Un- 
« derſtanding (from whence theſe notions are borrowed, 
« to ſerve other purpoſes than he intended them) that, 
&c. yet, methinks, it is the author himſelf, and his uſe 
of theſe notions, that is blamed and argued againſt; but 
ſtill in the plural number, which he confeſſes himſelf 
not to underſtand. _ TU av. 
My lord, if your lordſhip can ſhow me where I pre- 
tend to reaſon or certainty, without any foundation of 
reaſon; or where it is I aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of 
ahy ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may 
have certain knowledge without them, your lordſhip 
will do me a great favour: for this, I grant, is a new 
* ſort of certainty which I long to be rid of, and to diſ- 
dun to the world. But truly, my lord, as I pretended 
to no new ſort of certainty, but juſt ſuch as human un- 
derftanding was poſſeſſed of before I was born; and ſhould 
be glad I could get more out of the books and writings 
that come ha in my days: ſo, my lord, if I have aty 
where ptetended to any new ſort of certainty, I beſeech 
„„ l Four 
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your lordſhip ſhow me the place, chat I may correct the 
vanity of it, and unſay it to the world. 

Again, your lordſhip ſays thus, I know not whether 
it argues more ſtupidity or arrogance to expoſe a 
doctrine relating to the divine eſſence, becauſe wor 
cc cannot comprehend the manner of it.“ 

Here, my lord, I find the ſame © they” again, which, 


| ſome pages back, evidently involved me: and ſince char | 
you have named nobody beſides me, nor alleged any 


body's writings but mine; give me leave, therefore, to 
alk your lordſhip, whether I am one of theſe * they” 


here alſo; that I may. know whether I am concerned to 


anſwer. for myſelf?. I am aſhamed to importune yqur 


lordſhip ſo often about the ſame matter; but I meet 


with ſo. many places in your lordſhip's (J had almoſt 
ſaid new) way of writing, that put me to a ſtand; not 
knowing whether I; am meant or no, that I am at a loſs 
whether I ſhould. * myſelf from what poſſibly your: 
lordſhip does not lay to my charge; and yet the reader, 
thinking it meant of me, ſhould- conclude that to be in 
my. book which is not there, and-whichT utterly diſown.. 
Though I:cannat be joined with thoſe who expoſe a 
doctrine relating to the divine eſſence, becauſe they can- 
not comprehend the manner of it; unleſs your lordſhip. 
can ſhow where I have ſo expoſed it, which I deny that 
L have any where done; yet your lordſhip, before you, 
come to the bottom of: the ſame page; has theſe words, 


« [. ſhall: now ſhow, that there can be no ſufficient-evi-! 


_ 4, dence_ brought from them, by their own confeſſion, 


concerning the exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and i in- 


<<. finite ſubſtance, even God himſelf. N 
I your lordſhip did mean me in that they which 


is ſame lines backwards, I muſt complain to your lord- 


ſhip that you have done me an injury, in imputing that 
to me which I have not done. And if their“ here 
uere not meant by your lordſhip to relate to the ſame 


perſons, I aſk. by what ſhall the reader diſtinguiſh them? 


And how ſhall any body. know who yourJordſhip means? ? 
For that I am-comprehended here is apparent, by your 
quoting my eſſay in the very next words, Sag! arguing 
WT itin the tpllowing * 
L enter 
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I enter not here into your lordſhip's argument ; that 


© which Iam now conſidering is your lordſhip's peculiar 


way of writing in this part of your treatiſe, which makes 
me often in doubt, whether the reader will not condemn | 


my book upon your lordſhip's authority, where he thinks 


me concerned, if I ſay nothing: and yet your lordſhip 


may look upon my defence as ſuperfluous, when I did 


not hold what your lordſhip argued againſt. 


OF 


But to go on with your lordſhip's argument, your lord- 


| ſhip fays, * I ſhall now ſhow that there can be no ſuffi- 


& cient: evidence brought from ſimple ideas by their 


on confeſſion, concerning the exiſtence of the moſt 


<«« ſpiritual and infinite ſubſtance, even God himſelf.” 
Four lordſhip's way of proving it is this: your lord- 


N ſhip lays, we are told, b. iv. c. 10. $1, © That the evi- 


dence of it is equal to mathematical certainty ; © and 


very good arguments are brought to prove it, in a chap- 


"<< ter on purpoſe: but that which I take notice of, is, 


«- that the argument from the clear and diſtinct idea of 
«* a God is paſſed over.“ Suppoſing all this to be ſo, 


- . your. bin, methinks, with ſubmiſſion, does not 
prove the propoſition you undertook, which was this; 
* there can be no ſufficient. evidence brought: from 
'« {imple ideas, by their own confeſſion concerning [i. e. 


« to prove] the exiſtence of a God.” For if I did in 


that chapter, as your lordſhip ſays, paſs over the proof 


from the clear and diſtinct idea of God, that, I pre- 


ſume, is no confeſſ on that there can be no ſufficient 
evidence brought from clear and diſtinct ideas, much 


leſs, from ſimple ideas, concerning the exiſtence of a 
God; becauſe the uſing of one argument. brought. from 
one ene is no confeſſion that there is not another| - 
principle. or foundation. But, my lord, I ſhall not 
1908 upon this, whether it be a confeſſion or no. 
Leaving confeſſion out of the propoſition, I 1 | 
conceive your lordſhip's argument does not prove. 
Your lordſhip's propoſition to be proved, is, there 


& can be ſufficient evidence brought from fimple ideas 
"79 prove the exiſtence of a God;” and your lordſhip's 


reaſon is, becauſe the argument from the clear and 
— idea of God 18 e in my ky of a God 


9 | Hog I will 


- 
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I will ſuppoſe, for the ſtrengthening your lordſhip's rea- 
ſoning in the caſe, that I had ſaid (which I am far enough 
from ſaying) that there was no other argument to prove 
the exiſtence of God, but what I had uſed in that chapter: 
yet, my lord, with all this,. your lordſhip's argument, L 
humbly conceive, would not hold: for I might bring 
evidence from ſimple ideas, though I brought none from 
the idea of God; for the idea we have of God is a com- 
plex, and no ſimple idea. So that the terms being 
changed from ſimple ideas to a clear and diſtim& com- 
plex idea of God, the propoſition which was undonigKen 
to be proved, ſeems to me unproved. | 
__ _ Your lordſhip's next words are, how can chis ba 
_ « conſiſtent with deducing our certainty of Kae; 
from clear and ſimple ideas? 
Here your lordſhip Joins ſomething that is mine with | 
ſomething. that is not mine. I do ſay, that all our 
knowledge is founded in ſimple ideas; but I do not ſay, 
it is all deduced from clear ideas; much leſs that we 
cannot have any certain knowledge of the exiſtence of 
any thing, whereof. we have not a clear, diſtin, com- 
plex idea; or, that the complex idea muſt bs clear 
enough to be in itſelf the evidence of the exiſtence of that 
thing; which ſeems to be your lordſhip's meaning here. 
Our knowledge is all founded on ſimple ideas, as I have 
before explained, though not always about ſimple ideas; 
for we may know the truth of propoſitions which include 
complex ideas, and thoſe ler ideas may not We 
be perfectly clear ideas. 

1 * the remaining part of this page, it follows: 21 do 
ce not go about to juſtify thoſe, who lay the whole ſtreſs 
« upon that foundation, which I grant to be too weak 
« to ſupport ſo important a truth; and that thoſe are 
very much to blame, who go about, to.invalidate other 
« arguments for the ſake of that: but I doubt all that 
« talk about clear and diſtinct ideas being made the 
« foundation of certainty, came originally from theſe 
or diſcourſes or meditations, which are aimed at. The 
« author of them was an ingenious thinking man, and 
60 he endeavoured to lay the foundation of certainty, as 
| „ well ; as N could. The firſt thing he found any cer- 
1 | 5 n 
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< tainty in, was won own exiſtence; which he founded 
© upon che perceptions of the acts of his mind, which 
« ſore call an internal infallible perception that we are. 
From hence he 2 oceeded to inquire, how we came 
< by-rhis certainty? And he refolved it into this, that 
< he had a clear KS diſtinct perception of it; and from 
hence he formed this general rule; that what he had a 
* clear and diſtinct pere ou of was true. Which in 
reaſon ougttt to go no farthter, than where there is the 
<; like-degree of evidence.“ | 
This account which your lordſhip gives here; ber it 
was wherein Deſcartes laid the foundation of certainty, 
contaiing. nothing | in it to ſhow: what your lordſhip 
| here, viz: that there can be no ſufficient 
70 evidence brought from ideas, by my own confeſſion, 
<. concerningthe axiſtence of God himſelf; I willingly 
exeuſe-myſHt from troubling your lordſhip concerning 
It; - Only I crave leave to make my acknowledgment to 
our lordſhip, for what you are pleaſed, by the way, to 
| Hop-in-theſe-words : * But I. doubt all this talk about 
cer 2 and! diſtinct ideas being made the foundation of 
r certainty; came originally from theſe: diſcourſes or . 
- Gu meditations, which are aimed at. 2 | 
By the quotations in your lordſhip” immediately pre- 

8. u. 6. 10. ceding words taken out of my Eſſay, which 
917. relate to that ingenious thinking author, as 
A well as by What in your following words is 
0 mit ech fündig Cergdnty: in his own exiſtence; it is 
hard to avoid thinking that your lordſhip means, that T 
Borrowed from him my notions concerning certainty, 
And yeur lordſmip is ſo great a man, and every way ſo 
fir above my meanneſs; that it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
your lordſhip intended; this for- anything. but a com- 
mendation of me to the world, as the-ſcholar-of ſo great 
a maſter. But though I muſt always acknowledge to 
that juſtly-admired gentleman the great obligation of my 
firſt deliverance from the unintetligible way of 7 

of the philoſophy in uſe in the ſchools in his time, yet 
arm ſo far from entitling his writings to any of the errors 
or imperfections which are to be found in my Eſſay, as 
deriving. —— * fro him, that I' muſt own to 
_ your 
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your lordſhip they were ſpun barely out of my own 


thoughts, reflecting as well as I could on my own mind, 
and the ideas I had there; and were not, that I know, 
derived from any other original. But, poſſibly, 1 all 
this while aſſume to myſelf an honour which your lord- 
ſhip did not intend to me by this intimation ; for though 
what gocs before and after ſeems to appropriate thoſe 
words to me, yet ſome part of them brings me under 
my uſual doubt, which I ſhall remain under till I know 
whom theſe words, viz. © this talk about clear and dif- 
„ tinct ideas being made the foundation of e 
belong to. 

The remaining part of this 8 contains a di- 
courſe of your lordſhip's upon Deſcartes's general rule 
of certainty, in theſe words: For the certainty here 
vas not grounded on the clearneſs of the perception, 
s dut on the plainneſs of the evidence, which is that 
Jof nature, that the very doubting of it proves it; 
«« ſince it is impoſſible, that any thing ſhould doubt or 


gqueſtion its own being, that had it not. So that here 


1 jt is not the clearneſs of the idea, but an immediate 


act of perc _ which is the true ground of cer- 


_ «..tainty. And this cannot extend to things without 
« ourſelves, of which we can have no other perception, 
than what is cauſed by the impreſſions of outward 


*« objects. But whether we are to judge according to 


«« theſe: impreſſions, doth not depend on our ideas them- 
s ſelves, but upon the'exerciſe of our judgment and 
« reaſon about them, which put the difference between 


true and: falſe, and adequate and inadequate” ideas. | 


«« Sa that our certainty is not from the ideas themſelves, 
but from the evidence of reaſon; that thoſe ideas are 
true and juſt, and conſequently that we ne” build 
aur certainty upon them. 

. Granting all this to be ſo, yet I TIN coils, my lord, 


I do not ſee how it any way tends to ſhow-either your 


lordſhip's proof, or my confeſſion © that my proof of an 


«« infinite ſpiricual being is not placed upon ideas; 


% which is what your IO Frege to "On your de- 
20 ſign here. 1 4-0 no opus 
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But though we are not yet come to your lordſhip's 
proof, that the certainty in my proof of a deity is not 
aa on ideas, yet crave leave to conſider what your 
fordſhip ſays: here concerning certainty; about which 
one cannot employ too many thoughts to find wherein it 
is placed. Your lordſhip ſays, “ That Deſcartes's cer- 
tainty was not grounded on the clearneſs of the per- 
<<, ception, but on the plainneſs of the evidence.” And 
a little lower ; here (i. e. in Deſcartes's foundation of 
certainty) it is not the clearneſs of the idea, but an im- 
mediate act of perception, on which is the true ground 
of certainty.” And a little lower, that © in thin 
<« without us, our certainty is not from the ideas, but 
te from the evidence of reaſon that thoſe: ideas are tows 
* and juſt.“ Alt! 

Tour lordſhip, I hawks _ill ph 1 9 9 if 
after your lordſhip has placed the grounds of certainty 
of our own exiſtence, ſometimes in the plainneſs of the 
evidence, in oppoſition to the clearneſs of the percep- 
tion; ſometimes in the immediate act of perception, in 
oppoſition to the clearneſs of the idea; and the certainty 
of other things without us, in the evidence of reaſon 


that theſe ideas are true and juſt, in oppoſition to the | 


ideas themſelves: I know not, by theſe rules, wherein 
to place certainty ; and therefore ſtick to my own plain 
1 by ideas, delivered in theſe words: Wherever we 
I perceive the agreement or diſagreement 
$i * & 4 « of any of our ideas, there is certain know - 
e ledge; and wherever we are ſure; thoſe 
« ideas agree with the reality of things, there is certain 
, real knowledge. Of which agreement of our ideas 
<« with the reality of things, I think I have ſhown 
<« wherein it is that certainty, real certainty,. conſiſts. 
Whereof more may be ſeen in chap. vi. in which, if 
our'lordſhip find any miſtakes, I ſhall take it as a rat 
eden to be ſet right by you. 1 
_ _ Your lordſhip, as far as I can gueſs 50 n meaning ( for | 
I muſt own I do not clearly comprehend it) ſeems to 
me, in the foregoin "g aſſage, to oppoſe! this aſſertion; 
that the certainty of the being of any thing might be 
"— out from the idea of that _ OOTY lord, I 
am 


4 
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am ſo far from ſaying (or thinking) fo, that 1 never 


knew any one of that mind but Deſcartes, and ſome that | 
have followed him in his proof of a God, from the idea 


which we have of God in us; which I was ſo far from 
thinking a ſufficient ground of certainty, that your lord- 
ſhip ar, ou uſe of my denying or doubting of it, againſt" 
me, as we ſhall ſee in the following words : 

But the idea of an infinite being has this peculiar 
© to it, that neceſſary exiſtence is implied in it, This 
« is a clear and diſtinct idea, and yet it is denied that 
c this doth prove the exiſtence of God. How then. 
«« can the grounds of our certainty ariſe from the clear 


« and diſtinct ideas, when in one of the cleareſt ideas 


* of our minds, we can come to no certainty by it?“ 
Tour lordſhip's proof here, as faras I comprehend it, 
ſeems to be, that it is confeſſed, ** Thar certainty does 


not ariſe from clear and diſtinct ideas, becauſe it is 


«« denied that the clear and diſtinct idea of an infinite 


„being, that implies neceſſary exiſtence in it, does : 


« prove the exiſtence of a God.” 


Here your lordſhip fays, it is denied; and in five. 


lines after you recal that faying, and uſe thefe words, 


* J do not ſay that it is denied, to prove it:“ which of | 
theſe two ſayings of your lordſhip' s muſt I now 1 | 


to? Tf your lordſhip fays it is denied, I fear that wil 
not hold to be ſo in matter of fact, which made your. 
_ lordſhip unſay it; though that being moſt to your lord- 


ſhip's purpoſe, occaſioned, I ſuppoſe, its dropping from 


your pen. For if it be not denied, 1 think the Whole 
force of your lordſhip's argument fals. But your lord- 
ſhip helps that out as well as the thing will bear, by the 
words that follow in the ſentence, which altogether 


ſtands thus: © I do not ſay, that it is denied, to prove 
« jt; but this is ſaid, that it is a doubtful thing, from 

ication 5 
« of their thoughts. What can this mean, unlefs it be, 5 
*« to let us know that even clear and diftin& ideas may 
e loſe their effect, by the difference of men's tempers 


« the different make of men's tempers, and app 


* and ſtudies? So that beſides ideas, in order fo a right 


judgment, a due tempet and application of he mind 
MS 11 
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et exiſtence of a God, I will not here examine. For 
in the different make of men's tempers and applica- 
« tion of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more 

on one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation 

«© of the ſame truth. But yet, I think, this I may ſay, 

« that it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and 
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; a If I meant in thoſe words of mine, quoted here by 
Bo lordſhip, juſt as your lordſhip concludes they mean, 
I know not why I ſhould be aſhamed of it; for I never 


thought that ideas, even the moſt clear and diſtin, 
would make men certain of what might be demonſtrated. 


from them, unlefs they were of a temper to conſider, 


and would apply their minds to them. There are no 


ideas more clear and diſtin than thoſe of numbers, and 
yet there are a thouſand demonſtrations concerning 
numbers, which millions of men do not know, (and ſo 


have not the certainty about them that they might have) 


for want of application. — pt IN 

* T could not avoid here to take this to myſelf: for this 
pallage of your lordſhip's is pinned down upon me ſo 
cloſe, by your Iordſhip's, citing the 7th ſect. of the 10th 


chapter of my ivth book, that I am forced here to an- 
wer for myſelf; which I ſhall do, after having firſt ſet 
down my words, as they ſtand in the place quoted by 


your lordſhip: How far the idea of a moſt 
rfect being, which a man may frame in 
% his mind, does or does not prove the 


« ſilencing atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo impor- 


tant a point as this, upon that ſole, foundation, and 


take ſome men's having that idea of God in their 


% minds (for it is evident, ſome men have none, and 


<« ſome a worſe than none, and the moſt, very different) 


% for the only proof of a Deity ; and, out of an over- 
«« fondneſs of that darling invention, caſhier, or at leaſt 
«© endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and for- 


«© bid us to hearken to thoſe. proofs, as being weak, or 


 fallacious, which our own exiſtence, and the ſenſible 
parts of che univerſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to 
«* our thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſi- 
* dering man to_ withſtand them. For I judge it aa 
at certain and Clear a truth, as can any where be deli- 


1 
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«© vered, that the inviſible things of God are Cy | 
« ſeen from the creation of the world; being underſtood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
CN ng? OO TS Oro 
The meaning of which words of mine was not to deny 
that the idea of a moſt perfect being doth proye.a, God, 
but to blame thoſe who take it for the only proof, and | 
endeavour to invalidate all others. For the belief of © 
God being, as I ſay in the ſame ſeQion, the foundation 
of all religion and genuine morality, I thought no argu- 
ments that are made uſe of to work the perſuaſion of 4 
God into men's minds, ſfould be invalidated. Andthe 
reaſon I give why they ſhould all be left to their full 
ſtrength, and none of them rejected as unfit to be heark- 
ened to, is this: becauſe * in the different make of 
«« men's tempers and application of their thoughts, 
« ſome arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on i 
another, for the confirmation of the ſame truth.” Sg | 
that my meaning here was not, as your lordſhip ſup- | 
Poſes, to ground certainty on the different make of men's | 
tempers, and application of their thoughts, in oppofi> 1 
tion to clear and diſtinct ideas, as is very evident from 1 

| 

| 


muy words; but to ſhow of what ill conſequenee it is, to 
go about to invalidate any argument, which hath a ten- 
dency to ſettle the belief bf a God in any one's mind; 


becauſe in the difference of men's tempers and applica | 
tion, ſome arguments prevail more on one, and ſumne 
on another: ſo that I ſpeaking of belief, and your lotd- | iN 


ſhip, as T take it, ſpeaking in that place of certainty, 
nothing can (I crave leave to ſay) be inferred from theſe % 
words of mine to-your lordſhip's purpoſe:” And that 1 
meant belief, and not certainty, is evident from hence, 1 
that I look upon the argument there ſpoken of, as nt 1 
coneluſive, and ſo iid e produce certainty in ar 
| one, though I did not know how far it might prevait un 
| ſome men's perſuaſions to confirm them in the truth. 
And fince not all, nor the moſt of thoſe that believe x". 
God; are at the pains, or have the ſkill; to examine and 
clearly comprehend the demonſtrations of his being, F- 
was unwilling to ſhow the weakneſs of the argument 
there” ſpoken of; ſince” or as by-it ſome men . 
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be confirmed | in the belief of a God, which is enough 


to preſerve in them true ſentiments of religion and mo- 


yall | 
ff Your lordſhip hereupon aſks, « Wherein is this dif- 
ferent from what all men of underſtanding have faid?” 
*. anſwer: in nothing that I know ; nor did I ever, 
that l remember, lay that it was. Vour lordſhip goes 
iv 
* Le then ſhould theſe clear and ſimple ideen be 
ade the ſole foundation of reaſon ?** 
of © anſwer: that I know not: they muſt give your 
Jordſhip a reafon for it, who have made clear ideas the 
le foundation of reaſon. Why I have made ſimple 


ones the foundation of all Know de I have ſhown. 
T8 lordſbip goes on: 


One would think by this 

By what, I beſeech your lordſhip? 

e That theſe ideas would preſently. ſatisfy men's 
re minds, if they attended to them.” 

What thoſe ideas are from which your fordſhip would 
expe ſych preſent ſatisfaction, and upon what ground 
your lordſhip expects it, I do not know. But this f 
will venture to ſay, that all the ſatisfaction men's minds 
can have in their inquiries after truth and certainty, is 

be had only from conſidering, obſerving, and rightly 
be together of ideas, fo as to find out their agreement 
or dibgreement, and no other way. 
ut T do not think ideas have truth and certainty 


Always ſo ready to ſatisfy the mind in its inquiries, that 


there needs no more to be fatisfied, than to attend ta 
as one does to a man, whom one aſks a gueſion to 
ſatisfied; which your lordſhip's way of expreſſion 
to, me to intimate. But they muſt be conſidered 


ell, and their habirtudes nal eG and where their 


ent or diſagreement cannot be perceived by an 
— ue e oy. ideas — found — to 
iſcover the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe under 
conſideration, and then all laid in a due order, before 
wind can de ſatisfied in che certainty of that truth, 
Piech it is ſeeking | after. This, my lord, requires often 


r Dent zime and pains, top aneoding 2 = a] 
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that is told for preſent ſatisfaction. And I believe ſome 
of the incomparable Mr. Newton's wonderful demon- 
ſtrations coſt him ſo much pains, that though they were 
all founded in nothing but ſeveral ideas of quantity, yet 
thoſe ideas did not preſently fatisfy his mind, though 

they were ſuch that, with great application and labour 
of thought, they were able to ſatisfy him with certainty, 
1. e. produce demonſtration. Your lordſhip adds, 
But even this will not do as to the idea of an infi- 
«© nite being.“ | 
Though the complex idea for which the ſound. God 
ſtands (whether containing in it the idea of neceſſary 
exiſtence or no, for the caſe is the ſame) will not prove 
the real exiſtence of a being anſwering that idea, any 
more than any other idea in any one's mind will prove 
the exiſtence of any real being anſwering that idea; yet, 
I humbly conceive, it does not hence follow, but that 
there may be other ideas by which the being of a God 
may be proved. For nobody that I know ever ſaid, that 
every idea would prove every thing, or that an idea in 
men's minds would prove the exiſtence of ſuch a real 
being: and therefore if this idea fail to prove, what is 


. ona 


— 


propoſed to be proved by it, it is no more an exception 
againſt the way of ideas, than it would be an exception 
againſt the way of medius terminus, in arguing that 
ſome body uſed one that did not prove. It follows: 
It is not enough to ſay they will not examine hom 
e far it will hold; for they ought either to ſay,” that it 
« doth hold, or give up this "On of ann from 
clear and diſtinct ideas. «$237 
Here, my lord, I am got again into the plural num⸗ 
hors but not knowing any body but myſelf who has uſed 
theſe words which are ſet down out of my eſſay, and 
which you are in this and the forgoing paragraph argu- 
ing againſt, I am forced to beg your lordſhip to let me 
know, who thoſe perſons are whom your lordthip, join- 
ing with me, entitles with me to theſe words of my book; 
or to whom your lordſhip joining me, entitles me by 
theſe words of mine to what they have publiſned, chat 1 
n o =o 05 2 Pr am anſwerable for them. AD 
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No kat to the words themſelves, viz. © I will not 
„ examine how far the idea propoſed does or does not 
te prove the exiſtence of a God,” becauſe they are mine; 
and your lordſhip excepts againſt them, and tells me, 
* it was not enough to ſay, I will not examine, &c. 


7 For I ought either to have ſaid, that it doth hold, or | 


ff give up this ground of certainty from clear and diſ- 
«'tin& ideas. I will anſwer as well as I can. 
I could not then, my lord, well ſay, that that doth 
hold, which I thought did not hold; but I imagined I 


_. migat, without entering into the examen, and ſhowing 


the weakneſs of that argument, paſs it by with ſaying, 1 
wauld not examine, and ſo left it with this thought, 
te valeat quantum valere poteſt. 
But though I did this, and ſaid not then, it will hold, 
nay think now it will not hold, yet I do not fee how 


from thence I was then, or am now under any neceſſity. 


to give up the ground of certainty from ideas; becauſe 
the ground of certainty from ideas may be right, though 
in the preſent inſtance a right uſe were not made of 
them, or a right idea was not made uſe of to produce 
the certainty ſought. Ideas in mathematics are a ſure 


13 of certainty; and yet every one may not make 


right an uſe of them, as to attain. to certainty by 
them: but yet any one's failing of certainty by them, is 
not the overturning of this truth, that certainty is to be 
had by them. Clear and diſtinct I have omitted here to 
join with ideas, not becauſe clear and diſtinct make any 


 tddeag-unfit! to produce certainty, which have all other 


fitneſs to do it; but becauſe I do not limit certainty to 
clear: and diſtinct ideas only, ſince there may be cer- 


tainty from ideas that are not in all their parts perfectly 


1 


Pau lerdtbip, in the following paragraph, endea- 


Wu ie ew, chat I have not proved t 
' God by ideas; and from thence, with an argument not 


unlike the preceding, you canclude, that ideas cannot 
be the graungdg of certainty, becauſe I have not grounded 


my proof of a Gad on ideas. To which way of argu- 


mentation I muſt crave leave here again to reply, that 
aut lordihip's ſuppoſing, as you do, that there is 3 
DES Pep, Ls 15 other 
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other way to o certainty, which is not that of ideas, does 
not prove that certainty may not be had from ideas, be- 
cauſe I make uſe of that other way. This being pre- 
miſed, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow, that my proof of a 
Deity is all grounded on ideas, however your lordſhip 
is pleaſed to call it by other names. Your lordſhip's 8 
words are: 

But inſtead of the proper argument from ideas, we 
* are told, that - from the conſideration of ourſelves, 
« and what we find in our own conſtitutions, our reaſon 
*© leads us to the knowledge of this certain and evident 
truth, that there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and 
«© moſt knowing being. All which I readily yield; but 
« we ſee plainly, the certainty is not placed in the idea, 
“ but in good and ſound reaſon,” from the conſidera- 
tion of ourſelves and our conſtitutions, ** What! in 
e the idea of ourſelves? No certainly. 

Sie me leave, my lord, to aſk: where I ever ſaid, 
that certainty was placed in the idea, which your lord- | 
' ſhip urges my words as a contradiction of? I think I 
never ſaid ſo. 1, Becauſe I do not remember it. 2. Be- 
cauſe your lordſhip has not quoted any place where I 
have ſaid ſo. 3. Becauſe I all along in my book, which 
has the honour to be ſo often quoted here by your lord- 
ſhip, ſay the quite contrary. For I place certainty 
where I think every body will find it, and no where 
elſe, viz. in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of ideas; ſo that, in my opinion, it is impoſſi- 
ble to be placed in any one ſingle idea, ſimple or complex, 

I muſt own, that I think -certainty grounded on ideas: 
and therefore to take your lordſhip's words here, as I 
think they are meant, in oppoſition to what I ſay, I 
ſhall take the liberty to change your lordſhip's words 
here, 9 What in the idea of ourſelves? No certainly; 
into words uſed by your lordſhip in the foregoing page, 


to the ſame purpoſe, ©* What! can the grounds of our | 


* certainty ariſe from the idea of urſelyes? ? Neo der- 3 
1% tajnly. ?? a 

To whack. permit me, my 1 mich tas coſonh to 
reply, Yes, certainly. The certainty of the being of a 


: on in my proof, ls ain on * idea of — wh 
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ase are thinking beings. But your lordſhip urges my 
own. words, which are, that from the conſideration of 
1 ourfelves, and what we find in our conſtitutions, our 
„ reafon leads us to the knowledge of this certain and 
ec evident truth.”  * - 
My lord, I muſt confeſs I never thought, that the 
conſideration of ourſelves, and what we find in our own 
conſtitutions, excluded the confideration of the idea 
either of being or of thinking, two of the ideas that 
make a part of the complex idea a man has of himſelf. 
If confideration of ourſelves excludes thoſe ideas, I may 
be charged with ſpeaking improperly : but it is plain, 
nevertheleſs, that I ground the proof of a God on thoſe 
ideas, and 1 thought I ſpoke properly enough; when 
meaning that the confideration of thoſe ideas, which our 
own being offered us, and fo finding their agreement or 
| — reement with others, we were thereby, i. e. by thus 
oning, led into the knowledge of the exiſtence of 
os firſt infinite being, i. e. of God; I expreſſed it as I 
did; in the more familiar way of ſpeaking. For my 
rpoſe, in that chapter, being to make out the know- 
ſedge of the exiſtence of a God, and not to prove that 
it was by ideas, I thought it moſt proper to expreſs my- 
ſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, to let it the eafier 
into men's minds, by common words and known ways 
of expreſſion: and therefore, as I think, I have ſcarce 
ufed-the word idea in that whole chapter, but only in 
-- that one place, where my ſpeaking againſt laying the 
whole proof only upon our idea of a er perfect being | 
obliged me to it. 
But your lordſhip 7 that in this way of « coming to, 
a certain knowledge of the being of a God, from the 
* conſideration of ourſelves, and what we find in our 
«own conftitutions, the certainty is placed in good and 
©: ſfound' reaſon. I hope ſo: *© But not in the idea. 
Wat your lordſhip here means by not placed in the 
es; J confeſs, I do not well underſtand ; but if your 
lordſhip means that it is not grounded on the ideas of 
thinking and exiſtence before-mentioned, and the com- 
paring of them, and finding their agreement or diſa- 
greement with other ideas, that I muſt take the liberty 
Ul © | to 
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to diſſent from: * in this ſenſe it may be placed i in 
ideas, and in good and ſound reaſon too, i. e. in reaſon 
rightly managing thoſe ideas ſo as to. produce evidence 
by them. So that, my lord, I muſt own I ſee not the 
force of the argument, which ſays, not in ideas bur in 
ſound reaſon ; ſince I ſee no ſuch oppoſition between 
them, but that ideas and ſound reaſon may conſiſt to- 
gether. For inſtance; when a man would: ſhow the 
l of this truth, that the three angles of a tri- 

le are equal to two right ones; the firſt thing pro- 
bably that he does, is to draw a diagram. What is the 
oe of that diagram ? but ſteadily to ſuggeſt to his mind 
thoſe ſeveral ideas he would make uſe of in that demon- 


| ftration. The conſidering and laying theſe together in 


ſuch order, and with ſuch connexion, as to make the 
agreement of the ideas of the three angles of the tri. 
angle, with the ideas of two right ones, to be per- 
ceived, is called right reaſoning, and the buſineſs of 
that faculty which we call reaſon; which when it ope- 
rates rightly by conſidering and comparing ideas fo as 
to produce certainty, this ſhowing or demonſtration 
that the thing is ſo, is called good and ſound reaſon. 
The ground of this certainty lies in ideas themſelves, 
and their agreement or diſagreement, which reaſon nei- 
ther does nor can alter, but, only lays them ſo together 
as to make it perceivable; and without ſuch a due con- 
ſideration — ty ordering of the ideas, certainty could 


not be had: and thus certainty is paced both 1 in ideas, | 


and in good and ſound reaſon. 
This affords an eaſy anſwer to your lordſhip's next 
words, brought to prove, that the certainty of a God 


is not places on the idea of ourſelves. - They ſtand 


thus: 
1 For let our ideas be taken which way we pleaſe; 
e by ſenſation or reflection, yet it is not the idea that 
* makes us certain, but the argument from that which 
ve perceive in and about ourſelves.” 
Nothing truer than that it is not the idea that makes 
N us certain without reaſon, or without the underſtand- 
ing: but it is as true, that it is not reaſon, it is not the 
wu tas that makes us certain e ideas. It 
l is 
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is not the ſun makes me certain it is day, without my 
eyes; nor it is not my fight makes me certain it is day, 
without the ſun; but the one employed about the other. 
Nor is it one idea by itſelf, that in this, or any caſe, 
makes us certain; but certainty conſiſts in the perceived 
agreement or diſagreement of all the ideas that ſerve to 
ſhow the agreement or diſagreement of diſtinct ideas, 
as they ſtand in the propoſition, whoſe truth or falſe. 
hood we would be certain of. The uſing of interme- 
diate ideas to ſhow this is called argumentation, and the 
ideas ſo uſed in train, an argument; ſo that in my 
poor opinion to ſay, that the argument makes us cer- 
tain, is no more than ſaying, the ideas made uſe of make 

us certain. e 8 | ' | | 1 > 
The idea of thinking in ourſelves, which we receive 

by reflection, we may, by intermediate ideas, perceive 
to have a neceſſary agreement and connexion with the 
idea of the exiſtence of an eternal, thinking being. 
This,” whether your lordſhip will call placing of cer- 
tainty in the idea, or placing the certainty in reaſon; 
whether your lordſhip will ſay, it is not the idea that 
gives us the certainty, but the argument; is indifferent 

to me; I ſhall not be ſo unmannerly as to preſcribe to 
your lordſhip what way you ſhould ſpeak, in this or 

any other matter. But this your-lordſhip will give me 
leave to ſay, that let it be called how your Tordſhip -- -. 
pleaſes, there is no contradiction in it to what I have 

aid concerning certainty, or the way how we came by 
it, or the ground on which I place it. Your lordſhip - 
farther urges my words out of the fifth ſection of the... 
fame chapter. + Ong RF a : | | 8 Ops ; 
But © we find in ourſelves perception and. know- 

« ledge. It is very true. But how doth this prove 
there is a God? Is it from the clear and diſtinct idea 
* af it? No, but from this argument, that either there 
« muſt have been a knowing being from eternity, or 
% an unknowing, for ſomething muſt have been from 
eternity: but if an unknowing being, then it was 
« impoſſible there ever ſhould have been any know. 
lege, it being as impoſſible that a thing without 
* knawledge ſhould produce it, as that a 1 4 85 
On | FE 


* 
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ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger than two right 


« ones.” Allowing the argument to be good, yet 


it is not taken from the idea, but from the principles 


« of true reaſon ; as, that no man can doubt his own 


«« perception; that every thing muſt have a cauſe; that 
this cauſe muſt have either a knowledge or not; if it 


have, the point is gained: if it hath not, nothing 


cc 


ing being cannot produce a knowing.“ 


. Your lordſhip here contends, that my argument is 


not taken from the idea, but from true principles of 
reaſon. I do not ſay it is taken from any one idea, but 
from all the ideas concerned in it. But your lordſhip, 
if you herein oppoſe any thing I have ſaid, muſt, I 
humbly conceive, ſay, not from ideas, but from true 

rinciples of reaſon; ſeveral whereof your lordſhip has 


here ſet down. And whence, I beſeech your lordſhip, 


comes the certainty of any of thoſe propoſitions, which 


your lordſhip calls true principles of reaſon, but from 
the perceivable agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 


contained in them? Juſt as it is expreſſed in thoſe pro- 
poſitions, v. g. a man cannot doubt of his own per- 


« ception,“ is a true principle of reaſon, or a true 
propoſition, or a certain propoſition: but to the cer- 


tainty of it we arrive, only by perceiving the neceſſary 
agreement of the two ideas of perception and ſelf 
conſ{cioulneſs.  _ + | | vis 


Again, every thing muſt have a cauſe: though L 
find it ſo ſet down for one by your lordſhip, yet, I 


humbly conceive, is not a true principle of reaſon, nor 
a true propoſition; but the contrary. The certainty. 


whereof we attain by the contemplation of our ideas, 


and by perceiving that the idea of eternity, and the idea 
of the exiſtence of ſomething, do agree; and the idea 


af exiſtence from eternity, and of having a cauſe, do 


not agree, or are inconſiſtent within the ſame thing. 
But © every thing that has a beginning muſt have 


«« a cauſe,” is a true principle of reaſon, or a propo- 

ſition certainly true; which we come to know by the 

ſame way, i. e. by contemplating our ideas, and per- 

5 ceiving that the idea of beginning to be, is neceſſarily 
1 WY, 


n 5 ; 5 | connected 


* can produce nothing; and conſequently a not know 
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connected with the idea of ſome operation; and the 
idea of operation, with the idea of ſomething operating, 
which'we call a cauſe ; and ſo the beginning to be, is 
perceived to agree with the idea of a cauſe, as is ex- 
preſſed in the propofition: and thus it comes to be a 
certain propoſition ; and ſo may be called a principle 
of reaſon, as every true propoſition is to him that per- 


_ ceryes the certainty of it. e 
This, my lord, is my way of ideas, and - of coming 
to a certainty by them; which, when your lordſhip has 
again conſidered,” I am apt to think your lordſhip will 
no more condemn, than I do except againſt your lord- 
ſhip's way of arguments or principles of reaſon. Nor 
will it, I ſuppoſe, any longer offend your lordſhip, 
under the notion of a new way of reaſoning ; ſince I 
Hatter myſelf, both theſe ways will be found to be 
equally old, one as the other, though perhaps formerly 
they have not been fo diſtinctly taken notice of, and 
the name of ideas is of later date in our Engliſh 
TTC e 
I your lordſhip ſays, as I think you mean, viz. that 
my argument to prove a God, is not taken from ideas, 
your lordſhip will pardon me, if I think otherwiſe. 
For I beſeech your lordſhip, are not ideas, whoſe agree- 
ment or Uiſagreement, as they are expreſſed in propoſi- 
tions, is perceived, immediately or by intuition, the 
principles of true reaſon? And does not the certainty' 
we have of the truth of theſe propoſitions confiſt in 
the perception of ſuch agreement or difagreement ? 
- And does not the agreement or diſagreement depend 
upon the ideas themſelves? Nay, fo entirely depend 
upon the ideas themſelves, that it is impoſſible for the 
mind, or reaſon, or argument, or any thing to alter 
it? Alk that reaſon or the mind does, in reaſoning or 
arguing,” is to find out and obſerve that agreement or 
_ diſagreement : and all that argument does is, by an 
intervening idea, to ſhow it, where an immediate 
parting the ideas together will not do it. 15 
As for example, in the preſent caſe: the propoſition, 
of whoſe truth I would be certain, is this: “ a know- 
* ing being has eternally exiſted.” Here the ideas 
e n joined, 
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Joined, are eternal exiſtence, with a knowing being. 
But does my mind perceive any immediate connexion 
or repugnancy in theſe ideas? No. The propoſition 
then at firſt view affords me no certainty; or, as our 
Engliſh idiom phraſes it, it is not certain, or I am not 
certain of it. But though I am not, yet I. would be 


certain whether it be true or no. What then muſt 1 


do? Find arguments to prove that it is true, or the 
contrary. And what is that, but to caſt about and 


find out intermediate ideas, which may ſhow me the 


neceſſary connexion or inconſiſtency of the ideas in the 


propoſition? Either of which, when by theſe inter- 


vening ideas I am brought to perceive, I am then cer- 
tain that the propoſition is true, or I am certain that it 


is falſe. As, in the preſent caſe, I perceive in myſelf 
thought and perception; the idea of actual perception 


has an evident connexion with an actual being, that 
doth perceive and think: the idea of an actual thinking 


being, hath a perceivable connexion with the eternal 


exiſtence of ſome knowing being, by the intervention 


of the negation of all being, or the idea of nothing, 
which has a neceſſary connexion with no power, no 
operation, no cauſality, no effect, i. e. with nothing. 


So that the idea of once actually nothing, has a 


viſible connexion with nothing to eternity, for the 


future; and hence the idea of an actual being, is per- 


ceived to have a neceſſary connexion with ſome actual 
being from eternity. And by the like way of ideas, 


may be perceived the actual exiſtence. of a knowing 
being, to have a connexion with the exiſtence of an 
actual knowing being from eternity ; and the idea of an 
cternal, actual, knowing being, with the idea of imma 


teriality, by the intervention of the idea of matter, and 


of its actual diviſion; diviſibility, and. want of pereep- 


tion, &c. which are the ideas, or, as your lordſhip is 


pleaſed to call them, arguments, I make uſe of in this: 

proof, which Lneed not here go over again; and Which 

is partly contained in. theſe following. words, which 

your lordſhip thus quotes out of the 10th ſection of 

the ſame chapter. A 
\ Es 


| 
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Again, 
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_ Again, if we ſuppoſe nothing to be firſt, matter 


e can never begin to be; if bare matter without mo- 


tion to be eternal, motion can never begin to be; if 


. matter and motion be ſuppoſed eternal, thought can 


« never begin to be: for if matter could produce 


thought, then thought muſt be in the power of 


« matter; and if it be in matter as ſuch, it muſt be 
ic the inſeparable property of all matter; which is con- 


* trary to the ſenſe and experience of mankind. If 
only ſome parts of matter have a power of thinking, 
cc 


© how comes ſo great a difference in the properties of 
ec the ſame matter? What diſpoſition of matter is re- 


. quired to thinking? And from whence comes it? 
Of which no account can be given in reaſon.” To 
which your lordſhip ſubjo ins „ 
This is the ſubſtance of the argument uſed, to 
e prove an infinite ſpiritual being, which I am far 
« from weakening the force of: but that which I de- 
ſign, is to ſhow, that the certainty of it is not placed 


e upon any clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force 


% of reaſon diſtinct from it; which was the thing 1 


« intended to prove. 


. Your lordſhip ſays, that the certainty of it (I ſuppoſe 


your. lordſhip. means the certainty produced by my 


proof of a Deity) is not placed upon clear and diſtinct 
ideas. It is placed, among others; upon the ideas of 


thinking, exiſtence, and matter, which I think are all 
clear and diſtinct ideas; ſo that there are ſome clear 


and diſtinct ideas in it: and one can hardly ſay there 
are not any clear and. diftin&t. 1deas in it, © becauſe 
there is one obſcure and confuſed one in it, viz. that 


of ſubſtance; which yet hinders not the certainty of 


. e words which yourlordſhip ſubjoins to the former, 
viz.. But upon the force of reaſon diſtin from it; 


ſeem to me to ſay, as far as I can underſtand them, 


that the certainty of my argument for a Deity is placed 
not on clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon the force of 


0. 25% 
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This, among other places before ſet dov n, makes me 
= your lordſhip had told us, what you underſtand 
by reaſon ;for, in my acceptation of the word reaſon, 
.I do not ſee but the ſame proof may be placed upon 
clear and diſtinct ideas, and upon reaſon too, As I 
| ſaid before, I can perceive. no inconſiſtency or oppoſi= 
tion between them, no more than there is any oppoſi- 
tion between a clear object and my faculty of ſeeing, 
in the certainty of any thing I receive by my eyes; for 
this certainty may be placed very well on both the 
clearneſs of the ec and the exerciſe of that aner 
in me. 
Tour a > Ye s next 3 I think, ſhould be read 
thus; © diſtinct from them: for if they were intended 
as they are printed, © diſtin&. from it, I confeſs I do 
not underſtand them. Certainty not placed on clear 
_ © and diſtinct. ideas, but upon the force of reaſon diſ- 
tinct from them,“ my capacity will reach the ſenſe 
of. But then I cannot but wonder what ©, diſtinct 
25 from them”? do there; for I know no- body that does 
not think that reaſon, or the faculty of reaſoning, is 
diſtinct from the ideas it makes uſe of or is a 1 
about, whether thoſe ideas be clear and diſtinct, or 
obſcure and confuſed. But if that ſentence be to — ; 
regd as it is printed, viz. The. certainty of it is not 
placed upon any clear and diſtinct ideas, but upon 
Fe 5 force of reaſon diſtinct from it; I acknowledge 
your lordſhip's meaning is above my comprehenſion. 
Upon the whole matter, my lord, I muſt confeſs, that 
I do not fee that what your lordſhip ſays. you intended 
here to prove, is proved, viz. that certainty in my proof | x 
of a God is not placed on ideas. And next, if it were =_ 
proved, I do not ſee how it anſwers any objection 
againſt the Trinity, in point of reaſon. _ ; 
Before I go on to what follows, I muſt beg leave =_ 
confeſs, I am troubled to find theſe words of your | 
lordſhip, among thoſe I have above ſer down out of the - 
foregoing, page, viz. allowing the argument to be good; | | 
and cannot forbear to with, that when your lordſhip 
was writing this paſſage, you had had in your mind 
/ what t you are pleaſed hete to lay, * that you are far 
OL. III. F from 
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from weakening the force of my argument which [uſed 
co 2 an infinite ſpiritual being. | 
y lord, your lordſhip 1s a great man, not only by 
che dignity your merits are inveſted with, but more by 
the merits of your parts and learning. Your lordſhip's 
words carry great weight and authority with them; and 
he that ſhall quote but a ſaying or a doubt of your 
-lordſhip's, that queſtions the force of my argument for 
the proof of a God, will think himſelf well founded 
and to be hearkened- to, as gone a great way in the 
cauſe. Theſe words © allowing the argument to be 
« good,” in the received way of ſpeaking, are uſually 
taken to ſignify, that = that ſpeaks them, re not 
the argument to but that for diſcourſe- 
Ee he at preſent n Truly, my lord, till I 
read theſe words in your lordſhip, I always tool it for 
a good argument; and was ſo fully perſuaded of its 
| goodneſs, that I ſpoke higher of it than of any reaſon- 
ing of mine any where, becauſe I thought it equal to a 
demonſtration. If it be not fo, it is fit I recall my 
words; and that I do not betray fo important and fun- 
damental a truth, by a weak, but over-valued argu- 
ment: and therefore I cannot, upon this occafion, but 
importune your lordſhip, that if your lordſhip (as your 
words ſeem to intimate) ſees any weakneſs in it, your 
. lordſhip would be pleaſeÞto ſhow it me; that either I 
may amend that fault, and make it concluſive, or elſe 
retract my confidence, and leave that cauſe to thoſe who 
have ſtrength ſuitable to its weight. But to return to 
what follows in your lordſhip's next paragrapp. 
2. The next thing neceſſary to be cleared in this diſ- 
pute, is, the diſtinction “ between nature and perſon; 
: and of this we can have no clear and diſtinct idea 
« from ſenſation or reflection. And yet all our notions 


| 2555 of the doctrine of the Trinity depend upon the right 


e underſtanding of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibly 

<< about this point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct 
e apprehenfions concerning nature and perſon, and the 

grounds of identity and diſtinction. But that theſe 
e come not into our minds by theſe ſimple 4 
700 eee and * I ſhall now n it apy * 
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a By this it is plain, that the buſineſs of the following 
pages is to make it appear, that we have no clear 
4 and diſtin& idea of the diſtinction of nature and 
se perſon, from ſenſation or reflection: or, as your 
-lordſhip expreſſes it a little lower, the apprehenſions 
ee concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of 
identity and diſtinction, come not into our minds by 
the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection“ 
And what, pray my lord, can be inferred from hence, 
if it ſhould be ſo? Your lordſhip tells us, ; 
All our notions of the doctrine of the Trinity de- 
e pend upon the right underſtanding of the diſtinction 
| e between nature and perſon; and we muſt talk unin- 
| k telligibly about this point, unleſs we have clear and 
| «diſtin apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, 
« and the grounds of identity and diſtinction . 
| If it be fo, the inference I ſhould draw from thence 
(if it were fit for me to draw any) would be this, that 
it concerns thoſe who write on that ſubject to have 
. themſelves, and to lay dawn to others, clear and diſ- 
tinct apprehenſions, or. notions, or ideas, (call them 
what you pleaſe) of ' what they mean by nature and 
perſon, and of the grounds of identity and diſtinction. 
This ſeems, to me, the natural concluſion flowing 
from your lordſhip's words; which ſeem here to ſup- 
. Poſe clear and diſtinct apprehenſions (ſomething like 
clear and diſtinct ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding un- 
intelligible talk in the doctrine of the Trinity. But I 
do not ſee your lordſhip can, from the neceſſity of clear 
and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, &c. in 
the diſpute of the Trinity, bring in one, who has per- 
_ haps miſtaken the way to clear and diſtinct notions 
concerning nature and perſon, &c. as fit to be anſwered 
among thoſe who bring objections againſt the Trinity 
in point of reaſon. 1 do not ſee why an unitarian may 
not as well bring him in, and argue againſt his Eflay, 
in a chapter that he ſhould write, to anſwer objections 
. againſt. the unity of God, in point of reaſon or revela- 
| tion: for upon what ground ſoever any one writes in 
| this diſpute, or any other, it is not tolerable to talk 
þ . . Unintelligibly on either fide.  - 
. . . 
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If by the way of ideas, which is that of the author 
of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, a man cannot 
come to clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concernin 
nature and perſon; if, as he propoſes from the ande 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection, ſuch apprehenſions 

cannot be got; it will follow from thence, that he is a 
miſtaken philoſopher : but it will not follow from 

thence, that he is not an orthodox Chriſtian, for he 
might (as he did) write his Eſſay of Human Under- 
ſtanding, without any thought of the controverſy be- 
tween the trinitarians and unitarians: nay, a man might 

have writ all that is in his book, chat never heard one 
word of any ſuch diſpute. 

There is in the world a great and gere canal about 

«nature and grace: it would be very hard for me, if I 
muſt be brought in as a party on either ſide, becauſe 
a diſputant, in that controverſy, ſhould think the clear 
and ſtint apprehenfions of nature and grace, come 
not into our minds by the fimple ideas of ſenſation and 
reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckoned among 
the objectors againſt all ſorts and points of orthodoxy, 
whenever any one pleafes: I may be called to account 
us one heterodox, in the points of free-grace, free-will, 
Predeſtination, original fin, eee by faith, tran- 
lubſtantiation, the pope's ſupremacy, and what not ? 
"as well as in the doctrine of the Trinity; and all be- 
- cauſe they cannot be furniſhed with clear and diſtinct 
' notions of grace, free-will, tranſubſtantiation, &c. by 
ſenſation or reflection. For in all theſe, or any other 
points, I do not ſee but there may be complaint made, 
that they have not always right underſtanding and clear 
_ notions of thoſe things, on which the doctrine they diſ- 
pute of depends. And it is not altogether unuſual for 
men to talk unintelligibly to themſelves and others, in 
theſe and other points of controverſy, for want of clear 

and diſtinct apprehenſions, or (as 1 would call them, 
cdid not your lordſhip diſlike it) ideas: for all which 

- unintelligible talking, I do not think myſelf account- 

able, though it ſhould fo fall out that my way, by ideas, 
would not help them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear 
and diſtinct notions. Ab my ATR be ineffectual to that 


pu rpole, 
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purpoſe, they may, for all me, make uſe of any other 
more ſucceſsful, and leave me out of the controverſy, 
as one uſeleſs to either party, for deciding of the 
quethion. A TW! 1 8 
Suppoſing, as your lordſhip ſays, and as you have 
undertaken to make appear, that ** the clear and diſ- 
«« tint apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, . 
« and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſhould . 
* not come into the mind by the ſimple ideas of ſenſa- 
« tion and reflection ;** what, I beſeech your lordſhip, 
is this to the diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either 
fide? And if after your lordſhip has endeavoured to 
give clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and per- 
ſon, the diſputants in this controverſy ſhould ſtill talk 
unintelligibly about this point, for want of clear and 
diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon; 
ought your lordſhip to be brought in among the parti- 
ſans on the other fide, by any one who writ a Vindica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Trinity? In good earneſt, 
my lord, 1 do not ſee how the clear and diſtinct notions _ 
of nature and perſon, not coming into the mind by the 
_ ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, any more con- 
tains any objection againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, 
than the clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of original 
ſin, juſtification, or tranſubſtantiation, not coming to. 
the mind by the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, 
contains any objection againſt the doctrine of original 
ſin, juſtification, or tranſubſtantiation, and ſo of all the 
reſt of the terms uſed in any controverſy in religion; 
however your lordſhip, in a Treatiſe of the Vindication , 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in the chapter 
where you make it your buſineſs to anſwer objections 
in point of reaſon, ſet yourſelf ſeriouſly to prove, that 
« clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature 
« and perſon, and the grounds of identity and diſtine- 
te tion, come not into our minds by theſe ſimple ideas 
« of ſenſation and reflection.“ In order to the making 
this appear, we read as followeth:  _ 
As to nature, that is. ſometimes taken for the 
„ eſſential property of a thing: as, when we ſay, that 
«* ſuch a thing is of a different nature from another; 
; [ KITS "& £0. BER * 5 _ 4 e 
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0. we mean no more, than it is differenced by ſuch 
properties as come to our knowledge. Sometimes 
ec Hatüre is taken for the thing itſelf in which theſe 
properties are; and ſo Ariſtotle took nature for a 
_—_ "corporeal ſubſtance, which had the principles of mo- 
«tion in itfelf ; but nature and ſubſtance are of an 
on equal extent; and ſo that which is the ſubject of 
powers and properties, is the nature, whether. it be 
% meant of bodily or ſpiritual ſubſtances.” 
| Your lordſhip, in this paragraph, gives us two 8 | 
; fications of the word nature: 1. That it is ſometimes 
5 taken for eſſential properties, which J eaſily admit. 
2. That ſometimes it is taken for the thing itſelf in 
Which theſe properties are, and conſequently for ſub- 
ſtance itſelf. And this your lordſhip proves out of 
Ariſtotle. 

Whether Atiftetle called the thing itſelf, wherein 
the eſſential properties are, nature, I will not diſpute: 
but that your lordſhip thinks fit to call ſubſtance nature, 
1s evident. And from thence I think your lordſhip 
endeavours to prove in the following words, that we 

can have from ideas no clear and diſtin apprehenſions 
concerning nature. Your lordſhip's words are: | 

„I grant, that by ſenſation and reflection we come 
« to know the powers and properties of things; but 
« our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething 
cc beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhoul I 
« ſubfift by themſel ves. So that the nature of things 
0 1 belongs to our reaſon, and not to mere 
ideas. 

How ve come by the 8 of ſubſtance, fro m che 
fi imple ones of ſenſation and reflection, I have 1 8 

voured to ſhow i in another place, and therefore ſhall not 

trouble your lordſhip. wich f it here again. But what 

your lordſhip infers, in theſe words, “ So that the na- 

ture of Ne properly belongs to our reaſon, and, 

„ not to mere 1dcas; ;” do not well underſtand. Your 

lordihip indeed here again ſeems to oppoſe reaſon and 

ideas; and to that 1 fay, mere ideas are the objects of 

; - -.- the underſtanding, ind reaſon is one of the faculties. 'of | 
che underſtanding * about them; and m_— 

| ; under- 
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underſtanding, or reaſon, which- ever your lordſhip 


pleaſes to call it, makes or forms, out of the ſimple 


ones that come in by ſenſation and reflection, all the 
other ideas, whether general, relative, or complex, by 
abſtracting, comparing, and compounding its poſitive 
ſimple ideas, whereof it cannot make or frame any one, 


but what it receives by ſenſation or reflection. And 


therefore I never denied that reaſon was employed about 
our particular ſimple ideas, to make out of them ideas 


general, relative, and complex; nor about all our ideas, 


whether ſimple or complex, poſitive or relative, general 


or particular: it being the proper buſineſs of reaſon, 
in the ſearch after truth and knowledge, to find out the 
relations between all theſe ſorts of ideas, in the percep- 
tion whereof knowledge and certainty of truth confiſts,. 


Theſe, my lord, are, in ſhort, my notions about ideas, 
their original and formation, and of the uſe the mind, 
or reaſon, makes of them, in knowledge. Whether 
pour lordſhip thinks fit to call this a new way of reaſon- 
ing, muſt be left to your lordſhip ; whether it be a right 
way, is that alone which I am concerned for. But 
your lordſhip ſeems all along (I crave. leave here once 
for all to take notice of it) to have ſome particular 


exception againſt ideas, and particularly clear and diſ- 
tinct ideas, as if they were not to be uſed, or were of 
no uſe in reaſon and knowledge; or, as if reaſon were 


oppoſed to them, or leads us into the knowledge and 


certainty of things without them; or, the knowledge 


of things did not at all depend on them. I beg your 


lordſhip's pardon for expreſſing myſelf fo variouſly and 


doubtfully in this matter; the reaſon; whereof is, be- 
cauſe I muſt own, that I do not every-where clearly 
underſtand. what your lordſhip means, when you. ſpeak, 
as you do, of ideas; as if I aſcribed more to them, 
than belonged to them; or expected more of them, 


than they could do; v. g. where your lordſhip ſays, |. 


* But is all this contained in the ſimple idea af theſe 
„ operations? And again, ſo that here it is not the 


« clearneſs of the idea, but an immediate act of per- 


% ception, which is the true ground of certainty.” 
4 
\ 


certainty is not from the 
| r 


1 

1 

„ 
4 

| 
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% ideas es but from the evidence of n 
And in another place, „it is not the idea that makes 
us certain, but the argument from that which we 
© perceive in and about ourſelves. Is it from the clear 
* and diſtinct idea of it? No! but from this argu- 
e ment.” And here, the nature of things belongs 
e to our reaſon; and not to mere ideas.“ 

"Theſe, and ſeveral the like paſſages, your lordſhip 
"Has againſt what your lordſhip calls © this new way of 
ideas, and an admirable way to bring 1 us to the cer- 
6 rainty of reaſon.” | 

I never faid nor thought ideas, nor any thing elſe, I 
ound bring us to the certainty of reaſon, without the 
Exerciſe of reaſon. And then, my lord, if we will em 
ploy our minds, and exerciſe our reaſon, to bring us 
to certainty; what, I beſeech you, ſhall they be em- 
 ployed about but ideas? For ideas, in my ſenſe of the 
Ki Word, are, “ whatſoever is the object of 

„% ce rhe underſtanding, when a man thinks; 

4 ebe or, whatever it is the mind can be em- 
. 7 about in thinking.“ And again, I have theſe 
words, © what dever is the immediate object 
of perception, thought, or underſtanding, 
te that I call idea. 80 that my way of ideas, 
3 of Ps. to certainty by them, is to employ our 
minds in thinking upon ſomethin; and J do not ſee 
but your lordſhip yourſelf,” and every body elſe, muſt 
make uſe of my way of ideas, unleſs they can find out 
© way that will bring them to certainty, by thinking 
on nothing. So that let certainty be placed as _ 
as it wilf on reaſon, let the nature of things belon 
properly as it will to our reaſon, it will neverthelefs be 
_ prae, that / certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
5 „ N or diſa en of ideas; and that the com- 
ex idea the word nature ſtands for, is ultimately made 
| = of the fimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection. Your 
oed ſhip proceeds: . 
e Butt we muſt yet proceed farther ; for nature may 
N de confidergd two ways. | 
. As it is in diſtinct wide, as whe! nature of 
Fo 6, man is 8 in Peter, . * John; and Sk 
- 8 
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S236: the common nature, with a particular.ſubſiſtence 


<c proper to each of them. For the nature of man, as 
« in Peter, is diſtin& from the ſame nature, as it is in 


b James and John; otherwiſe, they would be but one 


« perſon, as well as have the ſame nature. And this 
« diſtinction of perſons in them, is diſcerned both by 
* our ſenſes, as to their different accidents ; and by 
«© our reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate exiſtence ; 
< lows coming into it at once, and in the ſame manner.”” 

2. © Nature may be conſidered abſtractly, without 


<« reſpect to individual perſons; and then it makes an 
«© entire notion of itſelf. For however the ſame nature 


e may be in different individuals, yet the nature itſelf 
«« remains one and the ſame ; which appears from this 


| « evident reaſon, that otherwiſe n individual muſt 
© make a different kind.“ 


I am ſo little confident of my own quickneſs, and of 


having 25 from what your lordſhip has ſaid here, a 


clear and diſtinct apprehenſion concerning nature, * 


1 muſt beg. your lordſhip's pardon, if I thould hap mg 


to diſſatisfy your lordſhip, by talking unintelligibly, or 
beſides the purpoſe about it. I muſt then confeſs to 


your lordſhip, 1. that I do not clearly underſtand whe- 


ther your lordſhip, in theſe two paragraphs, ſpeaks of 
nature, as ſtanding for eſſential properties; or of na- 
ture, as ſtanding for ſubſtance: and yet it is of great 


moment in the caſe, becauſe your lordſhip allows, that 


the notion of nature in the former of theſe ſenſes, may 


be had from ſenſation and reflection; but of nature in 


the latter ſenſe, your lordſhip ſays, © it properly be- 


* longs'to reaſon, and not mere ideas. 2. Yourlord- 
ſhip” s ſaying, in the firſt of theſe paragraphs, ** that 


the nature of a man, as in Peter, is diſtinct from the 


* 


« ſame nature as it is in James and John;“ and in the 


ſecond of them, that however the ſame nature may 


be in different individuals, yet the nature itſelf re- 


* mains one and the ſame ;”” does not give me ſo clear 
and diſtinct an apprehenſion concerning nature, that I 


know which, in your lordſhip's opinion, I ought to 


think, either that one and the ſame nature is in Peter and 
Jahn; ; or ay a nature — from that in Ve is in 
eter 3 
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Peter: and the reaſon is, becauſe I cannot, in my way 2 
by ideas, well put together one and the fame and diſtinct. 
My apprehenſion concerning the nature of man, or the 
common nature of man, if your lordſhip will, upon this 
| eccaſion, give me leave to trouble your lordſhip with 
it, is, in ſhort, this; that it is a. collection of ſeveral. 
ideas, combined into one complex, abſtract idea, which 
when they are found united in any individual exiſting, 
though joined in that exiſtence with ſeveral other ideas, 
chat individual or particular being is truly ſaid to have 
the nature of a man, or the nature of a man to be in 


bim; for as much as all theſe ſimple ideas are found 


united in him, which anſwer the complex, abſtract idea, 
to which the ſpecifick name man is given by any one; 
which abſtract, ſpecifick idea, he keeps the fame, when 
he applies the ſpecifick name ſtanding for it, to diſtinct 
individuals; i. e. no-body changes his idea of a man, 
when he ſays Peter is a man, from that idea which he 
makes the name man to ſtand for, when he 7. John 
a man. This ſhort way by ideas has not, I confeſs, 
thoſe; different, and more learned and ſcholaſtic con- 
fiderations ſet down by your lordſhip. But how oy 
are neceſſary, or at all tend to prove what your lordſhip 
bas propoſed to prove, viz. that we have no clear 
diſtinct idea of nature, from the ſimple ideas got from 
fenſation and reflection, I confeſs I do not yet ſee. But 
yolr lordſhip goes on to it. | 
Let us now ſee how far theſe things « can come fc 5 
our ſimple ideas, by reflection and ſenſation. And I 
cc. all lay down the hypotheſis of thoſe, who reſolve 
% our certainty into ideas, as iar and nee. 
„len“? ; | 
Here I am got again into che plural number for 
chow it be faid “ the hypotheſis of thoſe,” yet my 
words alone are quoted: for that hypotheſis, and not a 
word of any body elſe in this whole: buſineſs concerning 
nature, What they are, I ſhall give the reader, hu 15 
lordſhip has ſet them down. | 
Bana Un- . We are told. chat all fimple ideas | 
derſtanding. | are true and adequate. Not, that they 
h. 1 wh att 4 are. che true repreſentations ; of, things 
** e 
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4 bur us; but that they are the true effects of 
* ſuch powers in them, as produce ſuch ſenſation 
c within us. So that really we can underſtand nothing 
« certainly by lem, but the effects hey ye Hoa | 
cc us. 23, 9 5 F 
Foy theſe words of mine, I find Human Underſtand- 
ing, B. ii. c. 30, 31. quoted; but I erave leave to ob- 
ſerve to your lordſhip, that in neither of theſe chapters 
pr I find the words, as they ſtand here in your lord 
p's book. In B. ii. c. 31. $ 2. of my Eflay, I find 
thee words, © that all our ſimple ideas are adequate, 
ce becauſe being nothing but the effects of certain 
de powers in things fitted or ordained by God, to pro- 
«« duce ſuch ſenſations in us; they cannot bur be cor- 
* reſpondent and adequate to thoſe powers. And in 
. Chap. 30. ſect. 2. I fay, that © our fimple ideas are all 
s real, all agree to the reality of things. Not that 
* they are all of them the images or repreſentations of 
« what does exiſt; the contrary whereof, in all but 
% the primary qualities of bodies, hath been already 
«. ſhewed.“ 
. Theſe are the words in my bon from awhendd thoſe 
in your lordſhip's ſeem to be gathered, but with fome + 
difference: for I do not remember that I have any _ 
where ſaid, of all our ſimple ideas, that they are none 
of them true repreſentations of things without us; as 
the words I find in your lordfhip's book, ſeem to make 
me ſay. The contrary whereof appears from the words 
which I have ſet down, out of chap. 30. where I deny 
only the ſimple ideas of ſecondary qualities to be re- 
ome cnnk but do every-where affirm, that the 
le ideas of primary qualities are the images or re- 
be tations of what does exiſt without us. So that 
= words, in the chapters quoted by your lordſhip, 
red ſaying that all our fimple ideas are only effects, and 
none of them repreſentations, your lordſhip, I humbly ' 
conceive, cannot, upon that account, infer from my 
words, as you do here, viz. © ſo that really we: can 
e underſtand nothing certainly by them.” 
The remaining words of this ſentence, I mal beg 
your lordſhip's pardon, if J profefs I do. not N 
| an 
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ftand : they are theſe ; but the effects they have upon 
«©. us.” They here, and them in the preceding words 
to which they are joined, ſignify ſimple ideas; for it is 
of thoſe your lordſhip: infers, © ſo that really we can 
« underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the effects 
* they have upon us. And then your lordſhip's 
words import thus much, © ſo that really we can un- 
«« derſtand nothing certainly by ſimple ideas, but the 
« effects ſimple News have upon us: which I cannot 
underſtand to be what your lordſhip intended to infer 
from the preceding words taken to be mine. For I 
ſuppofe your lordſhip argues, from my opinion con- 
cerning the fimple ideas of ſecondary qualities, the little 
real knowledge we ſhould receive from them, if it be 
true, that they are not repreſentations or images of any 
thing in bodies, but only effects of certain powers in 
bodies to produce them in us: and in that ſenſe 1 take 
the liberty to read your lordſhip's words thus; ſo that 
we can really underſtand nothing certainly but [theſe. 
ideas | by the effects [thoſe powers] have upon us. To 
Which I anſwer, e 
1. That we as certainly know and diſtinguiſn things 
dy ideas, ſuppoſing them nothing but effects produced 
in us by theſe powers, as if they were repreſentations. 
I can as certainly, when I have occaſion for either, 
diſtinguiſh gold from ſilver by the colour, or wine from 
water by the taſte; if the colour of the one, or the 
taſte of the other, be only an effect of their powers on 
me; as if that colour and that taſte were repreſentations 
and reſemblances of ſomething in thoſe bodies. 
2. I anſwer; that we have certainly as much plea- 
fure and delight by thoſe ideas, one way as the other: 
The ſmell of a violet or taſte of a peach gives me as 
real and certain delight, if it be only an effect, as if 
it were the true reſemblance of ſomething in that flower 
and fruit. And I a little the more wonder to hear your 
lordſhip complain fo much of want of certainty in this 
. caſe, when I read theſe words of your lordſhip in ano- 
TFF... ED OT 
That from the: powers and properties of things 
which are knowable by us, we may know e 
« i I 1 . "IC 
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er the internal eſſence of things, as thoſe powers and 
««. properties diſcover. I do not ſay, that we can know 
re all eſſences of things alike ; nor that we can attain to 
«© a perfect underſtanding of all that belong to them: 
but if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain 
« beings in the world, endued with ſuch diſtinct powers 
and properties; what is it we complain of, in order 
. © to our certaimy of rag, > But we do not ſee the 
* bare eſſence of things. What is that bare eſſence, 
«« without the powers and properties belonging to it? 
It is that internal conſtitution of things, from whence 
« thoſe powers and properties flow. Suppoſe we be 
« ignorant-of this (as we are like to be, for any diſco- 
_ « veries that have been yet made) that is a good argu- 
ment, to prove the uncertainty of philoſophical ſpe- 
« culations; about the real eſſence of things; but it is 
no prejudice to us, who inquire after the certainty of 
« ſuch eſſences. For although we cannot comprehend 
the internal frame or conſtitution: of things, nor in 
<<: what manner they do flow from the ſubſtance ; yet by 
them we certainly know, that there are ſuch eſſences, 
© and that they are diſtinguiſhed from each other by 
their powers and properties. . 
Saive me leave, if your lordſhip pleaſe, to argue after 
the ſame manner in the preſent caſe : that from theſe 
ſimple ideas which are knowable by us, we know as 
much of the powers and internal conſtitutions of things, 
as theſe powers diſcover; and, if we can know ſo much, 
as that there are ſuch powers, and that there are certain 
beings in the world, endued with ſuch powers and pro- 
perties, that, by theſe ſimple ideas that are but the 
effects of theſe powers, we can as certainly diſtinguiſh 
the beings wherein thoſe powers are, and receive as cer- 
tain advantage from them, as if thoſe ſimple ideas were 
reſemblances : what is it we complain of the want of, 
in order to our certainty of things? But we do not ſee 
that internal conſtitution from whence thoſe powers 
flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like 
to be for any diſcoveries that have been yet made) that 
is a 2 argument, to ſhow how ſhort our philoſophi- 
cal ſpeculations are about the real, internal conſtity- 
N | 9 tions 
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tions of things; but is no prejudice to us, who by thoſe 
fimple-ideas ſearch out, find, and diſtinguiſn 8 for 
our ufes. For though, by thoſe ideas which are not 
reſemblances, we cannot comprehend the internal frame 
or conſtitution of things, nor in what manner theſe ideas 
are produced in us, by thoſe powers; yet by them we 
certainly know, that there are ſuch eſſences or conſtitu- 
tions of theſe ſubſtances, that have thoſe powers, where- 
by they regularly produce thoſe ideas in us; and that 
they are 3 from each other by thoſe powers. 
The next words your lordſhip ſets n as out of 
| my book, are: 
2. All our ideas of ſubſtances are imperſect ul 
.0c anaJequate, becauſe they refer to the real eſſences of 
of aL 01 of which we are ignorant, and no man knows 
©: what ſubſtance is in (itſelf: and they are all falſe, 
hen looked on as the repreſentations of the unknown 
: * eſſences of things. 
In theſe too, my lord, you muſt give me leave to 

e notice, that there is a little variation from 

. words: for I do not fay, that all our ideas 
B. 2. c 21. e of ſubſtances are imperfect and inade- 
« quate, becauſe they refer to the real eſſences of 
e things; for ſome people may not refer them to real 
zeſſences. But I do ſay, that all ideas of ſubſtances, 
which are referred to real eſſences, are in that reſpect 
. n As b be ſeen more at _ in that 
Nour lordſhip's s next quotation has in it . 
of a like flip. The words which your ERP ſets 
1 are, 

. Abſtract ideas are only general names, made by 
| "Y ſeparating circumſtances of time and place, &c. from 
de them, which are only the inventions and creatures of 

*c dhe underſtanding. . 
For theſe your lordſhip quotes . iii. $6. of my 
«thizg book; where my words are, The next thing to 
be conſidered, is, how general words come to be 
*< made. For ſince all things that exiſt are only parti- 
e ulars, how come we by general terms? or where 
ed we thoſe 1. natures they are n. 4 
b cc and 
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* ſtand for? Words become general, by being made 
*« ſigns of general ideas; and ideas become general, by 
«« ſeparating from them the circumſtances of time or 
« place, and any other ideas that may determine them 
* to this or that particular exiſtence. By this way of 
« abſtraction, they are made capable of repreſenting 
more individuals than one; each of which, having in 
« it a conformity to that abſtract idea, 1 is (as we call it). 
re of that ſort.” By which words it appears, that I am 
far enough from 9 that abſtract ideas are only 
general names. Your lordſhip's next quotation out 
of my book, is, 
4. Eſſence may be taken two ways: 1. For the 


« real, internal, unknown conſtitutions of things; and 


« in this ſenſe it is underſtood as to particular things. 
« 2. For the abſtract idea; and one is ſaid to be the 
4 nominal, the other the real eſſence. And the nomi- 4 
e nal effences only are immutable, and are helps to 
ee enable them to conſider things, and to diſcourſe of 
.cc them. T 
Here too, I think, there are ſome words left — 4 
which are neceſſary to make my meaning clearly under- 
ſtood; which your lordſhip will find, if you think fit 
to give yourſelf the trouble to caſt your eye again on 
that chapter, which you here quote. But not diſcern- 
ing clearly what uſe your lordſhip makes of them, as 
they are either in your lordſhip's quotation, or in my 
book, I ſhall not trouble your nes; about them. 
Vour lordſhip goes on: 
« But two 1 are granted, which tend to clear 


4 this matter. 


t x, That there is a real eſſence, which i is the foun- 
dation of powers and properties. 
c 2. That we may know e e and proper- | 
<< ties, although we are ignorant of the real ellence.” 
If by that indefinite expreſſion, © we may know theſe _ 
ec powers and properties,“ your lordſhip means, © that 
« we may know ſome of the powers and properties that 
e depend on the real eſſences of ſubſtances ;** I grant it 
to be my meaning. If your lordſhip, in theſe words, 
Is all their powers and properties, that 1 
ö 9 mop * 
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beyond my meaning. From theſe two things, which 
1 grant your lordſhip ſays, you infer, 

1. That from thoſe true and adequate ideas, 8 
e have of the modes and properties of things, 


% ye have ſufficient certainty of the real eſſence of 


c them: for theſe ideas are allowed to be true; and 
«« either by them we may judge of the truth of things, | 


or we can make no judgment at all of any thing with- 
tc out ourſelves. 


e If our ideas be only the effects we ſee of the powers 
« of things without us; yet our reaſon muſt be ſatis- 


fed, that there could be no ſuch powers, unleſs there 
eic were ſome real beings which had them. So that 
_ «© either we may be certain, by theſe effects, of the real 
* being of things; or it is not poſſible, as we are framed, 
to have any certainty at all of any thing without our- 


ele 8 
All this, if 1 miſtake not your lordſhip, is only to 


1 1 that by the ideas of properties and powers which 


we obſerve in things, our reaſon muſt be ſatisfied that 
there are without us real - beings, with real  eflences : 
which being that which I readily own and have ſaid in 


my book, I cannot but acknowledge myſelf obliged to 
.your lordſhip, for being at the pan to collect places 


out of my book to prove what I hold in it; and the 


more, becauſe your lordſhip does it by ways and ſteps, 


which I ſhould never poſſibly have thougAt of. Your 
Jordſhip's next inference is: | 

“% 2. That from the powers and properties of things, 
« which are knowable by us, we may know as much 


of the internal eſſence of things, as thoſe powers * 


% properties diſcover. I do not ſay, that we can k 
« all eſſences of things alike; nor that we can attain to 


; « a perfect underſtanding of all that belong to them: 
et. but if we can know ſo. much, as that there are cer- 


5 tain beings in the world, endued with ſuch diſtinct 


_ «« powers and properties; what is it we complain of the 
Want of, in order to our certainty of things? But we 


«« do not ſee the bare eſſence of things., What is that 
© bare ellence w ichout the HR ers and properties be- 
85 Pa tein e N 
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e 16nging to it? It is that internal conſtitution of things, 

e from whence thoſe powers and properties low. Sup- 
e poſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like to be, for 
© any diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is a 

good argument to prove the uncertainty of philoſo- 
«© phical ſpeculations, about the real eſſences of things; 


© but it is no prejudice to us, who inquire after the 


© certainty of ſuch eſſences. For although we cannot 
« comprehend the / internal frame or conſtitution of 
« things, nor in what manner they do flow from the 
« ſubſtance; yet, by them, we certainly know that 
c there are ſuch eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſhed 
© from each other by their powers and properties.“ 


This ſecond inference ſeems to be nothing but a re- 
Proof to thoſe who complain, “ that they do not ſee the 
*© bare eſſences of things.” Complaining that God did 


not make us otherwiſe than he has, and with larger ca- 
pacities than he has thought fit to give us, is, I confeſs, 
a fault worthy of your lordſhip's reproof. But to ſay, 
that if we knew the real eſſences or internal conſtitu- 


tions of thoſe beings, ſome of whoſe properties we 
know, we ſhould have much more certain knowledge 


concerning thoſe things and their properties, I am ſure 

is true, and I think no faulty complaining ; and if it be, 

I muſt own myſelf to your lordihip to be one of thoſe 
complainers. | 


But your lordſhip aſks, © what is it we complain of | 


* the want of, in order to our certainty of things?“ 
If your lordſhip means, as your words ſeem to im- 


port, © what is it we complain of, in order to our cer- 


« tainty,” that thoſe properties are the properties of 


' ſome beings, or that ſomething does exiſt when thoſe 


properties exiſt? I anſwer, we complain of the want of 
nothing in order to that certainty, or ſuch a certainty as 


that is. But there are other very defirable certainties, - 


or other parts of knowledge concerning the ſame things, 
which we may want, when we have thoſe certainties. 
Knowing the colour, figure, and ſmell of hyſſop, I can, 
when 1 ſee hyſſop, know ſo much, as that there is a 
certain being in the world, endued with ſuch diſtinct 
. e . powers 
„ N 
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powers and properties; and yet I may juſtly complain, 
that I want ſomething in order to certainty, that hyſſop 
will cure a bruiſe or a cough, or that it will kill moths ; 
or, uſed in a certain way, harden iron; or an hundred 
other uſeful properties that may be in it, which I ſhall 
never know; and yet might be certain of, if I knew the 
real eſſences, or internal conſtitutions of things, on 

which their properties depend. 

Your lordihip agreeing with me, that the real eſſence 
is that internal conſtitution of things, from whence 
their powers and properties flow; adds farther, ** fup- 

ec poſe we be ignorant of this [eſſence] as we are like 
to be for any diſcoveries that have been yet made, 
5 that is a good argument to prove the uncertainty 
Hof philoſophical ſpeculations about the real eſſences 
*© of things; but it is no prejudice to us, who inquire 
*« after the certainty of ſuch effences.” 

I know nobody that ever denied the certainty of ſuch 
real efſences or internal conſtitutions, in things that do 
exiſt, if it be that that your lordſhip means by certainty 
of ſuch effences. If it be any other certainty tHat your 
lordſhip inquires after, relating to fuch eſſences, I con- 
feſs I know not what it is, fince your lordſhip acknow- 
ledges, we are ignorant of thoſe real effences, thoſe 
« internal conſtitutions, and are like to be ſo; and 
ſeem to think it the incurable cauſe of uncertainty in 
philoſophical ſpeculations. _ 

Your lordſhip adds, for although we cannot com- 
7 prehend the internal frame and conſtitution of things, 
« nor in what manner 15 8 0 do flow from un ſub- 
* ſtance. 

Here I muſt acknowledge to your lordſhip, that my - 
notion of theſe eſſences differs a little from your lord- 
ſhip's; for I do not take them to flow from the ſub- 
ſtance in any created being, but to be in every thing 
that internal conſtitution, or frame, or modification of 
the ſubſtance, which God in his wiſdom and good plea 
ſure thinks fit to give to every particular creature, when 
he gives a being: and ſuch effences I grant there are 


in all things chat 228 70 Your - lovdſhiy” s Third infer- 
ence begins thus: 


« 3. The 
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re 3. The eſſences of things, as they are knowable 

dc by us, have a reality in them: for they are founded 
re on the natural conſtitution of things.“ 

I think the real eſſences of things are not ſo much 
founded on, as that they are the very real conſtitution 
of things, and therefore I eaſily grant there 1s reality in 
them; and it was from that reality that I called them 
real eſſences. But yet from hence I cannot agree to 
what follows : 
* And however the abſtracted ideas are the work of 
the mind, yet they are not mere creatures of the 
mind ; as appears by an inſtance produced of the 
re eſſence of the ſun being in one ſingle individual; in 
re which caſe it is granted, that the idea may be ſo ab- 
s ſtracted, that more ſuns might agree in it, and it is 
* as much a ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as 
* there are ſtars. So that here we have a real eſſence 


te 
ve 


* ſubſiſting in one individual, but capable of being 


e multiplied into more, and the ſame eſſence remain- 
© ing. But in this one ſun there is a real eſſence, and 
Le not a mere nominal or abſtracted eſſence: but ſup- 
re poſe there were more ſuns; would not each of them 
* have the real eſſence of the ſun? For what is it 
* makes the ſecond ſun to be a true ſun, but having 
© the ſame real eſſence with the firſt ? If it were but a 
* nominal eſſence, then the ſecond would have nothing 
F ; 

This, my lord, as I underſtand it, is to prove, that 
the abſtract, general eſſence of any ſort of things, or 
things of the ſame denomination, v. g. of man or mari- 
gold, hath a real being out of the underſtanding ; which 
_ I confeſs, my lord, I am not able to conceive. Your 
tordſhip's proof here brought out of my Effay, con- 
cerning the ſun, I humbly conceive will not reach it: 


becauſe what is faid there, does not at all concern the 


real, but nominal eſſence; as is evident from hence, 


that the idea I fpeak of there, is a complex idea; but | 


we have no complex idea of the internal conſtitution, 
or real eſſence, of the ſun. Beſides, I ſay expreſsly, 


that our diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies by names, 


is not at all founded on 1. real eſſences. So that the 
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ſun being one of theſe ſubſtances, I cannot, in the place 
quoted by your lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by effence 
of the ſun, the real eſſence of the ſun, unleſs I had ſo 
expreſſed it. But all this argument will be at an end, 
when your lordſhip ſhall have explained what you mean 
by theſe words, true ſun.” In my ſenſe of them, 
any thing will be a true ſun, to which the name ſun 
may be truly and properly applied; and to that ſub- 
ſtance or thing, the name ſun may be truly and pro- 
perly applied, which has united in it that combination 
of ſenſible qualities, by which any thing elſe that is 
called ſun is diſtinguiſhed from other ſubſtances, i. e. by 
the nominal eſſence: and thus our ſun is denominated 
and diſtinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar ; not by a real eſſence 
that we do not know (for if we did, it is poſſible we 
ſhould find the real eſſence or conſtitution of one of the 
fixed ſtars to be the ſame with that of our ſun) but by 
a complex idea of ſenfible qualities co-exiſting ; which, 
| Fs A they are found, make a true ſun. And thus 
I crave leave to anſwer your lordſhip's queſtion, “ for 
« what is it makes the "ab: ſun to be a true ſun, but 
« having the ſame real eſſence with the firſt? If it were 
« but a nominal eſſence, then the ſecond would have 
ee nothing but the name.” _ 
I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal ce it 
would have ſomething beſides the name, v1z. that nomi- 
nal eſſence, which is ſufficient to denominate it truly a 
' ſun, or to make it be a true ſun, though we know no- 
thing of that real eſſence whereon that nominal one 
depends. ' Your lordſhip will then argue, that that real 
eflence is in the ſecond ſun, and makes the ſecond ſun. 
I grant it, hen the ſecond ſun comes to exiſt, ſo as to 
be perceived by us' to have all the ideas contained in 
our complex idea, i. e. in our nominal eſſence of a ſun. 
For ſhould it be true (as is now believed by aſtrono- 
mers) that the real eſſence of the ſun were in any of 
the fixed ſtars, yet ſuch a ſtar could not for that be by 
us called a ſun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex idea 
or nominal eſſence of a ſun. But how far that will 
prove, that the eſſences of things, as they are know- 
able by us, have a reality in them, diſtinct from that of 
| ; abſtract 
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abſtract ideas in the-mind, which are merely creatures 
of the mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall farther inquire, 
in conſidering your lordſhip's following words : 

Therefore there muſt be a real eſſence in every 
individual of the ſame kind.” Yes, and I beg leave 
of your lordſhip to ſay, of a different kind too, For 
that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. W 

That every individual ſubſtance which has a real, in- 
ternal, individual conſtitution, i. e. a real eſſence, that 
makes it to be what it is, I readily . Upon this 
your lordſhip ſays, 

Peter, James, and John are all true and real men.“ 
Anſw. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be men, they 


are true and real men, i. e. ſuppoſing the name of that 


ſpecies belongs to them. And ſo three bobaques are 
all true and real bobaques, ſuppoſing the name of that 
ſpecies of animals belongs to them. 

For I beſeech your lordſhip to conſider, wheth | in 
your way. of arguing, by naming them Peter, James, 
and John, names familiar to us, as appropriated to in- 
dividuals of the ſpecies man, your lordſhip does not at. 
firſt ſuppoſe them men; and then very ſafely aſk, whe- 
ther they be not all true and real- men? But if I ſhould 
aſk your lordſhip, whether Weweena, Chuckerey and 
Couſheda, were true and real men or no? Your lord- 
ſhip would not be able to tell me, until I having pointed 
out to your lordſhip the individuals called by thoſe 
names, your lordſhip, by examining whether they had 
in them thoſe ſenſible qualities, which your lordſhip 
has combined into that complex idea, to which you 
give the ſpecific name man, determined them all, or 
ſome of them, to be the ſpecies which you call man, 
and ſo to be true and real men: which when your 
lordſhip has determined, it is plain you did it by that 
which is only the nominal effence, as not knowing the | 
real one. But your lordſhip farther aſks. 

« What is it makes Peter, James, and John, real 
« men? ls it the attributing the general name to them? 
© No certainly ; but that the true and real eſſence of a 
" mas: is in every one of them.” “? | 80 
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If when your lordſhip aſks, what makes them men? 

your lordſhip uſed the word, making, in the proper 
enſe for. the efficient cauſe, and in that ſenſe it were 
true, that. the efſence of a man, 1. e. the ſpecific 
eſſence of that ſpecies, made a man; it would undoubt- 
edly follow, that this fpecific eſſence had a reality be- 
yond that of being only a general abſtract idea in the 
mind. But when it is ſaid, « that it is the true and 
« real eſſence of a man in every one of them that makes 
Peter, James, and John, true and real men ;” the true 
and real meaning of theſe words is no more, but that 
the eſſence of that fpecies, i. e. the properties anſwer- 
ing the complex abſtract idea, to which the Tpecific 
name 1s given, being found in them, that makes them 
be properly and truly called men, or is the reaſon why 
they are called men. Your lordſhip adds, 

* And we muſt be as certain af this, as we are that 

e they are men.“ : 
How, I beſeech your lordſhip, are we certain, that 
they are men, but my by .our ſenſes, finding thoſe 
Properties in them which anſwer the abſtract complex 
idea, which is in our minds of the ſpecific idea, ta 
phich we have annexed the ſpecific name man? This 
take to be the true meaning of what your lardſh) 
ſays i in the next words, viz. they take their denomi- 
* nation of being men, from that common natu 
de effence which is in them; and I am apt to thi 
theſe words will not hold true in any other ſenſe. 

Your lordſhip's fourth inference begins thus: 

7 That the general idea is not made from the ſimple 

« ideas, by the mere act of the mind abſtracting from 
ce cixcumſtances, but from reaſon and conſideration of 
{© the nature of things.” 

I thought, my lord, that reaſon and conſideration 
had been acts of the mind, mere acts of the mind, 
when any. thing was done by them, Your lordſhip 


gives a reafon for it, Viz. 


ce 


For when we ſec ſeveral individuals that have the 
** ſame powers and properties, we thence infer, that 
te there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes 
* them of one kind.“ 


I: grant 
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J grant the inference to be true; but muſt beg leave 
to deny that this proves, that the general idea the name 
is annexed to, is not made by the mind. I have ſaid, 
and it agrees with what your lordſhip here ſays, that 
the mind, in making its complex ideas 1 
of ſubſtances, only follows nature, and mg res wok 
puts no ideas together, which are not 1 
ſuppoſed to have an union in nature: no- body joins 
the voice of a ſheep with the ſhape of an horſe ; nor 
e the colour of lead, with the weight and fixedneſs of 
gold, to be the complex ideas of any real ſubſtances; 
«« unleſs he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, 
« and his diſcourſe with unintelligible words. - Men 
«« obſerving certain qualities always joined and exiſting 
together, therein copied nature, and of ideas ſo united, 
«« made their complex ones of ſubſtances, &c.** Which 
is very little different from what your lordſhip here 
ſays, that it is from our obſervation of individuals, that 
we come to infer, that there is ſomething common 
« to them all.” But I do not ſee how it will thence 
follow, that the general or ſpecific idea is not made 
by the mere act of the mind. No, ſays your lordſhip ; 
© There is ſomething common to them all, which 
«« makes them of one kind; and if the difference of 
e kinds be real, that which makes them all of one kind 
“ muſt not be a nominal, but real eſſence.“ » 
This may be ſome objection. to the name of nominal 
eſſence; but is, as I humbly conceive, none to the thing 
deſigned by it. There is an internal conſtitution of 
things, on which their properties depend. This your 
lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the real 
eſſence. There are alſo certain complex ideas, ar com- | 
binations of theſe .properties in men's. minds, to which 
they commonly annex ſpecific names, or names of 
ſorts or kinds of things. This, I believe, your lord- 
ſhip does not deny. Theſe complex ideas, for want of 
a better name, I have called nominal effences ; how 
properly, I will not diſpute. But if any one will help ' 
me to a better name for them, I am ready to receive 
it; till then I muſt, to expreſs myſelf, uſe this. Now, 
my lord, body, life, and the power of reaſoning, being 
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not the real eſſence of a man, as I believe your lord- 
ſhip will agree: will your lordſhip ſay, that they are 


not enough to make the thing wherein they are found, 
of the kind called man, and not of the kind called 


baboon, becauſe the difference of theſe kinds is real? 


If this be not real enough to make the thing of one 
kind and not of another, I do not ſee how animal 
rationale can be enough to diſtinguiſh -a man from an 
horſe: for that is but the nominal, not real eſſence of 
that kind, deſigned by the name man. And yet, I ſup- 
poſe, every one thinks it real enough, to make a real 
difference between that and other kinds, And if no- 
thing will ſerve the turn, to make things of one kind 

and not of another (which, as I have ſhowed, ſignifies 
no more but ranking of them under different ſpecific 

names) but their real, unknown conſtitutions, which 
are the real eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would 
be a long while before we ſhould have really different 
kinds of ſubſtances, or diſtinct names for them; unleſs 
we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe differences, of which 
we have no diſtinct conceptions, For I think it would 
not be readily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, wherein 
lies the real difference in the internal conſtitution of a 
ſtag from that of a buck, which are each of them very 
well known to be of one kind, and not of the other; 
and no-body queſtions but that the kinds whereof each 
5 them is, are really different. Your in e 
ays, 

hq And this difference. doth not depend orien the 

* complex ideas of ſubſtances, whereby men ly 
* join modes together in their minds.“ 
I confeſs, my lord, I know not what to ſay to this, 
becauſe I do not know what theſe complex ideas of 
ſubſtances are, whereby men arbitrarily join modes 
together in their minds. But I am apt to think there 
is a miſtake in the matter, by the words that follow, 
which are theſe : 

“% For let them miſtake in their complication f 
5 ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth. 
00 not Wen to chem; — let their ideas be what they 
Ree | | | Fc pleaſe, : 
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te pleaſe, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and 
« a tree, are juſt what they were.” 1 | 
The miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, 
that things are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their 
real eſſences; when by the very way of ſpeaking of 
them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſhed by 
their nominal eſſences, and are ſo taken to be. For 
what, I beſeech your lordſhip, does your lordſhip 
mean, when you ſay, © the real effence of a man, and 
an horſe, and a tree ;** but that there are ſuch kinds 
already ſet out by the ſignification of theſe names, man, 
horſe, tree? And what, I beſeech your lordſhip, is the 
ſignification of each of theſe ſpecific names, but the 
complex idea it ſtands for? And that complex idea is 
the nominal eſſence, and nothing elſe. So that taking 
man, as your lordſhip does here, to ſtand for a kind or 
ſort of individuals; all which agree in that common, 
complex idea, which that ſpecific name ſtands for ; it 
is certain that the real eſſence of all the individuals, 
comprehended under the ſpecific name man, in your 
uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame, let others leave out 
or put into their complex idea of man what they pleaſe; 
becauſe the real eſſence on which that unaltered com- 


plex idea, i. e. thoſe properties depend, muſt neceſſarily 
9 concluded to be the ſame. des, | 
For I take it for granted, that in uſing the name 
man, in this place, your lordſhip uſes it for that com- 
plex idea which is in your lordſhip's mind of that ſpe- 
cies. So that your lordſhip, by putting it for, or ſub- 
ſtituting it in, the place of that complex idea, where 
you ſay, the real eſſence of it is juſt as it was, or the 
very ſame it was; does ſuppoſe the idea it ſtands for to 
be ſteadily the ſame. For if I change the ſignification 
of the word man, whereby it may not comprehend juſt 
the ſame individuals which in your lordſhip's ſenſe it 
does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your lordſhip 
are men in your fignification of the word man, or take 
in others to which your lordſhip does not allow the 
name man: I do not think your lordſhip will ſay, that 
the real eſſence of man, in both theſe ſenſes, is the 
fame: and yet your lordſhip ſeems to ſay fo, when you 
B 5 


| lay, 
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ſay, © let men miſtake in the complication of their 
« ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth 
* not belong to them; and let their ideas be what they 
« pleaſe; the real eſſence of the individuals compre- 
cc hended under the names annexed to theſe ideas, will 
* be the ſame: for ſo, I humbly conceive, it muſt 
be put, to make out what your lordſhip aims at. For 
as your lordſhip puts it by the name of man, or any 
other ſpecific name, your lordſhip ſeems to me to. 
ſuppoſe, that that name ſtands for, and not for, the 
ſame idea, at the ſame time. 
For example, my lord, let your lordſhip's idea, to 
which you annex the ſign man, be a rational animal; 
let another man's idea be a rational animal of ſuch a 
ape; let a third man's idea be of an animal of ſuch 
2 ſize and ſhape, leaving out rationality ; let a fourth's 
be an animal with a body of ſuch a ſhape, and an im- 
material ſubſtance, with a power of reaſoning ; let a 
fiſth leave out of his idea an immaterial ſubſtance : it is 
plain every one of theſe will call his a man, as well as 
your lordſhip; and yet it is as plain that man, as ſtand- 
ing for all theſe. diſtinct, complex ideas, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal conſtitution, i. e. 
the ſame real eſſence; The truth is, every diſtin, ab- 
ſtract idea, with a name to it, makes a real, diſtinct 
kind, whatever the real eſſence (which we know not 
of any of them) be. 15 0 1 
And therefore I grant it true, what your lordſhip ſays 
in the next words, and let the nominal eſſences differ 
e never ſo much, the real, common eſſence or nature 
«« of the ſeveral kinds, is not at all altered by them ;** 
1. e. that our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real 
conſtitutions that are in things that exiſt ; there is no- 
thing more certain. But yet it is true, that the change 
of ideas to which we annex them, can and does alter 
the ſignification of their names, and thereby alter the 
kinds, which by theſe names we rank and fort them 
into. Your lordſhip farther adds, A 
_ _ * And theſe real eſſences are unchangeable, 1. e. the 
* internal conſtitutions are unchangeable. Of what, 
I beſeech your lordſhip, are the internal conftitutions 
1 - _unchange- 
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unchangeable? Not of any thing that exiſts, but of 
God alone; for they may be changed all as eaſily by 
that hand that made them, as the internal frame of a 
watch. What then is it that is unchangeable? The in- 
ternal conſtitution or real eſſence of a ſpecies: which, 
in plain Engliſh, is no more but this, whilſt the ſame 
ſpecific name, v. g. of man, horſe or tree, is annexed 
to, or made the ſign of the ſame abſtract, complex 
idea, under which I rank ſeveral individuals, it is im- 
poſſible but the real conſtitution on which that unal- 
25 complex idea, or nominal eſſence, depends, muſt 
be the ſame: i. e. in other words, where we find all the 
ſame properties, we have reaſon to conclude there is 

the ſame real, internal conſtitution, from which hots 
properties flow. 

But your lordſhip 2 the real eſſences to be un- Ll 
changeable, becauſe makes them, in theſe follow- ot 

ing words: 1 
eee 1 there may happen ſome variety in {4 
* individuals by particular accidents, yet the eſſences of 
** men and horſes, and trees, remain always the ſame; 

* becauſe they do not depend on the ideas of men, but 
te on the will of the Creator, who hath made ſeveral 5 

& ſorts of beings.” 

It is true, the real conſtitutions or effences al parti- 4 
cular things exiſting, do not depend on the ideas f 14 
men, but on the will of the Creator; but their being $1 
ranked into ſorts, under ſuch and ſuch names, does de- 
pend, and wholly depend upon the ideas of men. 

Your lordſhip here ending your four inferences, and 

all your diſcourſe about nature ; you come, in the next 
lace, to treat of perſon, concerning which your lord- 
ſhip diſcourſeth thus: 

“ 2, Let us now come to-the idea of a perſon. For 
although the common nature in mankind be the 
*« ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral indivi- 
f© duals from one another: ſo that Peter, and James, 

e and John, are all of the ſame kind; yet Peter is not 
« James, and James is not John. But what is this 
e diſtinction founded upon? They may be diſtinguiſhed 
FK © Am. each other by our ſenſes as to difference f 
TY features, 5 


1 
1 
| 
| 
I 
F 
| 


| that uſes a word that is in . but to define what 
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c features, diſtance of place, &c. but that is not all; 


« for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch. external difference, 
« yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral in- 
« dividuals of the ſame nature. And here lies the true 
« common idea of a perſon, which ariſes from that 
« manner of ſubſtance which is in one individual, and 
e ig not communicable to another. An individual, 

<« intelligent ſubſtance, is rather ſuppoſed to the mak 
« ing of a perſon, than the proper definition of it: 
<« for a perſon relates to ſomething, which doth diſtin- 
« guiſh it from another intelligent ſubſtance in the 
* fame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies 
« in the peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees 
* to one, and to none elſe of the kind: and this is it 
« which is called perſonality.” 

But then your lordſhip aſks, but how do our ſi imple 
<« ideas help us out in this matter? Can we learn from 
« them the difference of nature and perſon?” _ 

Tf nature and perſon are taken for two real beings, 


| that do or can exiſt any where, without any relation to 


theſe two names, I muſt confeſs. I do not ſee how ſimple 


ideas, or any thing elſe, can help us out in this matter; 
nor can we from ſimple ideas, or any thing elfe that * 
| know, learn the difference between them, nor what 


they are. 

The reaſon why I ſpeak thus, is becauſe your lord- 
ſhip," in your fore-cited words, ſays, cc here lies the 
te true idea of a perſon;” and in the foregoing diſ- 
courſe ſpeaks of nature, as if it were ſome ſteady, eſta- 
bliſhed being, to which one certain preciſe idea neceſ- 
farily belongs to make it a true idea: whereas, my lord, 
in the way of ideas, I begin at the other end, and think | 
that the word perſon in itſelf ſignifies nothing ; and ſo 
no idea belonging to it, nothing can be ſaid to be the 
true idea of it. But as ſoon as the common uſe of 


any language has appropriated it to any idea, then that 


is the true idea of a perſon, and ſo of nature: but be- 
cauſe the propriety of language, i. e. the preciſe idea 
that every word ſtands for, is not always exactly known, 
but is often diſputed, there is no other way for him 


he 


8 | 
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he ſignifies by it ; and then the diſpute can be no longer 
verbal, but muſt neceſſarily be about the idea which 
he tells us he puts it for. | 

Taking therefore nature and perſon for the Gann of 
two ideas they are put to ſtand for, there is nothing, I 
think, that helps us ſo ſoon, nor ſo well to find the 
difference of nature and perſon, as ſimple ideas; for 
by enumerating all the fimple ideas, that are contained 
in the complex idea that each of them is made to ſtand 
for, we ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference that 
is between them. 

Far be it from me to ſay there is no * way but 
this: your lordſhip propoſing to clear the diſtinction 
between nature and perſon, and having declared, we 

e can have no clear and diſtinct idea of it by nation 
* or reflection, and that the grounds of identity and 
ee diſtinction come not into our minds by the ſimple 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection; gave me ſome 
hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe matters, ſo 
as to have more clear and diſtinct apprehenſions con- 
cerning nature and perſon, than was to be had by ideas. 
But after having, with attention, more than once read 
over what your lordſhip, with ſo much application, 
has writ thereupon ; I muſt, with regret, confeſs, that 
the way 1s too delicate, and the matter too abſtruſe, for 
my capacity; and that I learned nothing out of your 
lordſhip's elaborate diſcourſe, but this, that 1 muſt 
content myſelf with the condemned way of ideas, and 
deſpair of ever attaining any knowledge by any other 
than that, or farther than that will lead me to it. 
The remaining part of the chapter containing no re- 
marks of your lordſhip upon any part of my book, 1 i 
am glad I have no occaſion to give your lordſhip any 0 
farther trouble, but only to beg your lordſhip's pardon 
for this, and to aſſure your lordſhip that 1 am, | 


MYLES CS, 
Your lordſhip's moſt humble 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


| e JoHN LOCKE. 
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„ Mr. Locke's Letter othe 


„ DOLTSCHIP PE. 
My Lono, 1 


| | 1? Lixay a review of theſe papers, I can hardly for- 
| / bear wondering at myſelf what I have been doing 
in them ; ſince I can ſcarce find upon what ground this 
controverſy with me ſtands, or whence it roſe, or whi- 
ther ir tends. And I ſhould certainly repent my pains 
in it, but that I conclude that your lordſhip, who does 
not throw away your time upon flight matters, and 
things of ſmall moment, having a quicker fight and 
larger views than I have, would not have troubled 
yourſelf ſo much with my book, as to beſtow. on it 
feven and twenty pages together of a very learned 
treatiſe, and that on a very weighty ſubject; and in 
thoſe. twenty-ſeven pages, bring feven and twenty 
R out of my book; unleſs there were ſome- 
thing in it wherein it is very material that the world 
ſhould be ſet right; which is what I earneſtly deſire 
ſhould be done : and, to that purpoſe alone, have taken 
the liberty to trouble your lordſhip with this letter. 
If T have any where omitted any thing of moment 
in your lordſhip's diſcourſe concerning my notions, or 
any where miſtaken end lordſhip's ſenſe in what I have 
taken notice of, I beg your lordſhip's pardon ; with 
this aſſurance, that it was not wilfully done. And if 
any where, in the warm purſuit of an argument, over- 
attention to the matter Id have made me let flip 
any form of expreſſion, in the leaſt circumſtance not 
carrying with it the utmoſt marks of that reſpect that 
I ackn ge due, and ſhall always pay to your lord- 
ſhip's perſon and known great learning, I diſown it ; 
and del your lordſhip to look on it as not coming 
from my intention, but inadvertency. Py 


- 
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No-body's notions, I think, are the better or truer, 
for ill manners joined with them ; and I conclude your 


lordſhip, who ſo well knows the different caſt of men's 


heads, and of the opinions that poſſeſs them, will not 


explains the grounds of it as well as he can. 


4 


of others, which are no tenets 


intereſts and perſonal prejudices. 


think it ill manners in any one, if his notions differ 
from your lordſhip's, that he owns that difference, and 
I have 
always thought, that truth and knowledge, by the ill 
and over-eager management of controverſies, loſe a 
great deal of the advantages they might receive, from 
the variety of conceptions there is in men's underſtand= 
ings. Could the heats, and paſſion, and ill language 
be left out of them, they would afford great improve- 
ments to thoſe who could ſeparate them from — 
Theſe I look upon 
your lordſhip to be altogether above. 

It is not for me, who have fo mean a talent in it 
myſelf, to preſcribe to any one how he ſhould write; 
for when 1 have ſaid all I can, he, it is like, will follow 
his own method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much 
teſs would it be good manners in me, to offer any thi 
that way to a perſon of your lordſhip's high rank, above 
me, in parts and learning, as well as place and dignity. 
But yet your lordſhip will excuſe it to my ſhortſighted- 
neſs, if I wiſh ſometimes that your lordſhip would 
have been pleaſed, m this debate, to have kept every 
one's part ſeparate to himſelf; that what I am concerned 
in, might not have been ſo mingled with the opinions 
8 mine, nor, as I think, 
does what I have written any way relate to; but that I 
and every one might have ſeen whom your lordſhip's 
arguments bore upon, and what intereſt he had in the 
controverſy, and how far. At leaſt, my lord, give me 
leave to wiſh, that your lordſhip had ſhown what con- 
nexion any thing I have ſaid about ideas, and particu- 


larly about the idea of ſubſtance, about the poſſibility 


that God, if he pleaſed, might endue ſome ſyſtems of 
matter with a power of thinking; or what I have ſaid 


to prove a God, &c. has with any objections, that are 

made by others, againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, or 

againſt myſteries: for many paſſages concerning ideas, 
| I 


ſubſtances, | 
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ſubſtances, the poſſibility of God's beſtowing thoughts 
on ſome ſyſtems of matter, and the proof of a God, 
&c. your lordſhip has quoted, out of my book, in a 
chapter wherein your lordſhip profeſſes to anſwer ** ob- 
jections againſt the Trinity, in point of reaſon.“ 
Had I been able to diſcover in theſe paſſages of my 
book, quoted by your lordſhip, what tendency your 
lordſhip had obſerved in them to any ſuch objections, 1 
ſhould perhaps have troubled your lordſhip with leſs 
impertinent anſwers. But the uncertainty I was very 
often in, to what purpoſe your lordſhip: brought them, 
may have made my explications of myſelf leſs appoſite, 
than what your lordſhip might have expected. If your 
lordſhip had ſhowed me any thing in my book, that 
- contained or implied any oppoſition in it to any ching 
revealed in holy writ concerning the Trinity, or any 
other doctrine contained in the bible, I ſhould have 
been thereby obliged to your lordſhip for freeing me 
from that miſtake, and for affording me an opportunity 
to own to the world that obligation, by publickly re- 
tracting my errour. For I know not any thing more 
diſingenuous, than not publickly to own a conviction 
one has received concerning any thing erroneous in 
what one has printed; nor can there, I think, be a 
greater offence againſt mankind, than to propagate a 
 falſhood whereof one is convinced, ef] pecially in a matter 
wherein men are highly concerned not to be miſled. 6 
The holy ſcripture is to me, and always will be, the 
conſtant guide of my aſſent; and I ſhall always hearken 
to it, as containing infallible truth, relating to things 
of the higheſt concernment. And I wiſh I could ſay, 
there were no myſteries in it: I acknowledge there are 
to me, and I fear always will be. But where I want 
the evidence of things, there yet is ground enough for 
me to believe, becauſe God has ſaid it: and I ſhall pre- 
ſently condemn and quit any opinion of mine, as ſoon 
as I am ſhown that it is contrary to any revelation in 
the holy ſcripture. But I muſt confeſs to your lord- 
ſhip, that I do not perceive any ſuch contrariety in x any 
thing in my Eſſay of Human ee | 


Your, Jan. Ts T4" 2 
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LOCKE'S REPLY. 


| BISHOP os WORCESTER'S ANSWER. 


_ My 16nd. 


OUR lordſhip having done my letter the honour 
to think it worth your reply, I think myſelf bound 


In gbd manners publicly to acknowledge the favour, 


and to give your lordſhip an account of the effect it has 


upon me, and the grounds upon which I yet differ 
from you in thoſe points, wherein I am till under the 
Mottification of not being able to bring my ſentiments 


wholly to agree with your lordſhip's. And this I the 
mare readily do, becauſe it ſeems to me, that that 
wherein the great difference now lies between us, is 
foutided only on your fears ; which, I conclude; upon a 
ſedate review, your lordſhip will either part with, or 
elle give me other reaſons, beſides your apprehenſions, 


to convince me of miſtakes in my book, which your 
lordſhip thinks may be of conſequence even in matters 


of religion. 


Vour lordſhip makes my letter to conſiſt of two parts; 


n complaint to your lordſhip, and my vindication of 
myſelf. You begin with my complaint; 


one part 


whereof was, that I was brought into a controverſy, 


wherein I had never meddled, nor knew how I came 
to be concerned in, To this your lordſhip is plied 


to ptomiſe me ſatis faction. 

Since your lordſhip has condeſcended ſo far; as to be 
at the paing to give nie and others ſatisfaction in this 
matrer, I crave leave to ſecond your deſign herein, and 
to pPtemiſe a remark or two for the clearer underſtand- 
ing the nature of my complaint, which is the only way 


It tatiafaction 1 in it, 


| 
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1. Then it is to be obſerved, that the -propoſition 
which you diſpute againſt, as oppoſite to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, is this, that clear and diſtinct ideas are 
neceſſary to certainty. This is evident not only from 
what your lordſhip ſubjoins to the account of reaſon, 
given by the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ; 
but alſo by what your lordſhip ſays here again, in your 
anſwer to me, in theſe words :..** to. lay all foundation 
of certainty,-as to matters of faith, upon clear and 


_ © diſtinct ideas, was the opinion I oppoſed. 15 


2. It is to be obſerved, that this you call a new way 


of reaſoning; and thoſe that build _ it, tenen ; 


of this new way of reaſoning. 

3. It is to be obſerved, that a great part of my com- 
plaint was, that I was made one the gentlemen of this 
new way of reaſoning, without any reaſon at all. 

To this complaint of mine, your en has bad : 
the goodneſs to make this anſwer : , | 
e Now to give you, and others, ſatisfaction as to 1 : 


matter, 1 ſhall firſt give an account of the occaſion of - 


<« it; and then ſhow, what care I took to | prevent 1 . 
« underſtanding about it.? 
The firſt part of the ſatisfaction your lordſhip 1s 
pleaſed to offer, is contained in theſe words: _ 
The occaſion was this: being to anſwer. the 8 85 
« jections i in point of reaſon, (which had not been an- 
cc ſwered before) the firſt I mentioned was: That it 


was above reaſon, and therefore not to be believed. 


In anſwer to this, I propoſed two things to be conſi- 


4 .dered: 1. What we underſtand by reaſon. 2. What 


« ground in reaſon there is to reject any doctrine above 
* it, when it is propoſed as a matter of faith.“ 

e As to the. former I obſerved, that the unitarians, 
* in their late pamphlets, talked very much about clear. 
* anddiſtin ideas and perceptions, and that the myſ- 
* teries. of faith were repugnant to them; but never 
e went about to ſtate the nature and bounds of reaſon, 
in ſuch a manner as they, ought to have done, who, | 
©* make it the rule and ſtandard of what they are to be- 
* Jieve, But I added, that a late author, in a book 


£ called. . 


_ 


ce called Chriſtianity not myſterious, had taken upon 


bound to conſider: the deſign of this diſcourſe related 
cc wholly to matters of faith, and not to philoſophical 


1 ſpeculations; ſo that there can be no diſpute about 


his application of theſe he calls principles of reaſon 
« and certainty. 


to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of the 


he ſaith, is properly called reaſon or demonſtration. 
The mind, as he goes on, receives ideas two ways: 
„ intromiſſion of the ſenſes. 

2. By conſidering its own operations. 


And theſe ſimple and diſtin& ideas are. che £ ſole 


© matter and foundation of all our reaſoning. ot 
And ſo all our certainty is reſolved into two things, 


either © immediate perception, which is ſelf- evidence; 
ec or the uſe of intermediate ideas, which diſcover the 


e certainty of any thing dubious : f which is what he 


© calls reaſon. 


Now this, 1 ſaid, did ſuppoſe, that we wut have 


& clear and diſtinct ideas of whatever we pretend to any 


cerxtainty of in our minds (by reaſon) and that the 


« only way to. attain this certainty, is by comparing 


* theſe ideas together; which excludes all certainty of 


« faith or reaſon, where we cannot have ſuch clear and 
« diſtinct ideas. 


From hence I Cel fo ſhow, that we could not 


ec hqve ſuch cleaf and diſtinct ideas as were neceſſary in 


« the preſent debate, either by ſenſation or reflection, 
rand conſequently we could not attain to any certainty 
cc about it; for which I inſtanced in the nature of ſub- 


er Kane and perſon, and the diſtinction between them. 


And by virtue of theſe principles, I ſaid, that I did 
« not wonder that the gentlemen of this new way of 
ce reaſoning had almoſt Ciſcarded ſubſtance out of. the 
«© reaſonable part of the world.” 


This is all your lordſhip ſays here, to give me, 400 


Sch ſatisfaction, as to the matters of my complaint. 


For what follows of your anſwer, is nothing but your 
H 3 © | lord- | 
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him to clear this matter, whom for that cauſe I was 


© When the mind makes uſe of intermediate ideas, 


« ideas received into them; this method of knowledge, 
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* lordſhip's arguing againſt what I have ſaid concerning 


ſubſtance. s Me ey, 
In theſe words therefore, above quoted, I am to od 

the ſatisfaction your lordſhip has promiſed, as to the, 
occaſion why your lordſhip made me one of the gentle- 
men of the new way of reaſoning, and in that joined me 
with the unitarians, and the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious. But I crave leave to repreſent to your 
lordſhip, wherein the words above-quoted come ſhort 


of giving me ſatisfaction. . 
in the firſt place, it is plain they were intended for a 
ſhort narrative of what was contained in the tenth chap- 
ter of your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
relating to this matter. But how could your lordſhip 
think, that the repeating the ſame things over again 
could give me or any body elſe ſatisfaction, as to, my 


being wade one of the gentlemen of this new way. of 


reaſoning? _ | 2 5 e 10 
1 Indeed I cannot ſay it is an exact repetition, of what 
is to be found in the beginning of that tenth chapter; 
_ becauſe your lordſhip Lad, in that tenth chapter, that 
the author of chriſtianity not myſterious gives an 
«© account of reaſon, which ſuppoſes that we muſt haye 
«« clear and diftinct ideas of whateyer we pretend to a 
 «« certainty of in our minds. But here, in the paſſage. 
above ſet down, out of your anſwer ta my letter, I find. 
it is not to his account of reaſon, but to ſomething. 
taken out of that, and ſomething borrowed by him out. 
of my. book, to which your lordſhip annexes Wis ſup- 
poſition. For your lordſhip ſays © now this, I faig, 
did ſuppoſe that we muſt have clear and diſtinct ideas. 
of whateyer ye pretend to, any certainty. of in our. 
40 minds (by reaſop.) 8 5 88 enn ee L* | 
It your lordſhip did ſay ſo in your Vindication of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, your, printer did your lordſhip 
two manifeſt injuries. The one is, that he omitted 
theſe words [by feafon]: and the other, that he annexed. 
your lordſhip's words to. the account of reaſon, there 
given by the author of chriſtianity not myſterious ; and 
not to thoſe words your lordſhip here ſays you annexed, . 


„ „„ them 
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them to. For this here refers to other words, and nor 
barely to that author's account of reaſon ; as any one 
may ſatisfy himſelf, who will but compare theſe two 
places together. | „ 

One thing more ſeems to me very remarkable in 
this matter, and that is, that * the laying all foun- 
* dation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon 
clear and diſtinct ideas, ſhould be the opinion which 
« you oppole,” as your lordſhip declares; and that 
this ſhould be it for which the unitarian, the author 
of Chriſtianity not myſterious, and I, are jointly brought 
on the ſtage, under the title of the gentlemen of this 
new way of reaſoning : and yet no one quotation be 
brought out of the unitarians, to ſhow it to be their 
opinion; nor any thing alleged out of the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious, to ſhow it to be his; but 
only fome things quoted out of him, which are ſaid to 
ſuppoſe all foundation of certainty to be laid upon clear 
and diſtinct ideas : which that they do ſuppoſe it, is not, 
I think, ſelf-evident, nor yet proved. Bur this I am 
ſure, as to myſelf, I do no where lay all foundation of 
certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas; and therefore am 
{till at a loſs, why I was made one of the gentlemen of 


this new way of reaſoning. | x 
Another thing wherein your lordſhip's narrative, in- 
tended for my ſatisfaction, comes ſhort of giving it me, 
is this ; that at moſt it giyes but an account of the oc- 
caſion why the unitarians, and the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious, were made by, your lordſhip the gentle- 
men of this new way of reaſoning. But it pretends not 
to ſay a word why I was made one of them; which was 
the thing wherein I needed ſatisfaction. For your lord- 
ſhip breaks off your report of the matter of fact, juſt 
when you were come to the matter of my complaint ; 
which you paſs. oyer in filence, and turn your dif- 
courſe to what I haye ſaid in my letter: for your 
lordſhip ends the account of the occafion, in theſe 
words: © the gentlemen of this new way of reaſon- 
« ing had almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of the rea- 
« ſonable part of the world.” And there your lordſhip 
ſtops. Whereas it is in the words that immediately 
7 . . follow, 
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follow, that Iam brought i in as one of thoſe gentlemen, 
of which I would have been glad to have known the oc- 
_ caſion; and it is in this that I needed ſatisfaction. For 
that which concerns the others, I meddle not with; 1 
only deſire to know upon what occaſion, or why, I was 
brought into this diſpute of the Trinity. But of that, 
in this account of the occaſion, I do not ſee that your 
lordſhip ſays any thing. 

I have been forced therefore to 8 again a. little 
cloſer into this whole matter: and, upon a freſh exa- 
mination of what your lordſhip has ſaid, in your Vindi- 
cation of the doctrine of the Trinity, and in your anſwer 
to my letter, I come now to ſee a little clearer, that the 
matter, in ſhort, ſtands thus: The author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious was one of the gentlemen of this new 
way of reaſoning, becauſe he had laid down a doctrine 
concerning reaſon, which ſuppoſed clear and diſtinct 
ideas neceſſary to certainty. But that doctrine of his 
tied me not at all to him, as may be ſeen by comparing 
his account of reaſon with what I have ſaid of reaſon in 
my. effay, which your lordſhip accuſes of no ſuch ſup- 
Poſition ; and ſo I ſtood clear from his account of reaſon, 
or any thing it ſuppoſes. But he having given an ac- 
count of the original of our ideas, and having ſaid ſome- 
thing about them conformable to what is in my eſſay, 
that has tied him and me fo cloſe together, that by this 
fort of connexion I came to be one of the gentlemen of 
this new way of reaſoning, which conſiſts in. making 
clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty ;- thou oh 1 

no where ſay, or ſuppoſe, c clear and diſtin& ideas ne- 
ceſſary to certainty. | 
How your lordſhip came to join v me with the e 

of Chriſtianity not myſterious, I think is now evident. 
And he being the link whereby your lordſhip joins me 
to the unitarlans, in Objections againſt the Trinity in 
point of Reaſon anſwered ; give me leave, my lord, a 
little to examine the connexion of this link on that fide 
alſo, i. e. what has made your lordſhip join him and 
the unitarians in this point, viz. making clear and diſ- 

tinct ideas 3 to r ; that great battery, it 
„ 7 ſeems, | 


„ ww 


*%. cc 
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ſeems, which they make uſe of againſt the doctrine of 
the Trinity in point of reaſon. _ 

Now as to this, your lordſhip ſays, © that the uni- 
ce tarians having not explained the nature and bounds 
« of reaſon, as they ought ; the author of Chriſtianity 
«© not myſterious hath endeavoured to make amends for 
ce this, and takes upon him to make this matter clear.“ 


And then your lordſhip ſets down his account of reaſon 


at large. |; 


L will not examine how it appears, that the aka 


; of Chriſtianity not myſterious gave this account of rea- 
ſon, to ſupply the defect of the unitarians herein, or to 
make amends for their not having done it. Your lord- 


ſhip does not quote any thing out of him, to ſhow that 
it was to make amends for what the .unitarians had 


neglected. I only look to ſee how the unitarians and 
he come to be united, in this dangerous principle of the 
neceſſity of clear and diſtinct ideas to certainty : which 
is that which makes him a gentleman of this new and 
dangerous way of reaſoning ; ; and conſequently. me too, 
becauſe he agrees in ſome particulars with my eſſay. 
Now, my lord, having, looked over his account of 


0 reaſon, as ſet down by your lordſhip; give me leave to 


ſay, that he that ſhall compare that account of reaſon 
with your lordſhip's animadverſion annexed to it, in 
theſe words, © this is offered to the world as an ac- 
* count of reaſon; but to ſhow how very looſe and 
"©, unſatisfactory it is, I deſire it may be conſidered, 
te that this doctrine ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear 
&« and diſtinct ideas of whatever we pretend to any 
certainty of in our minds; and that the only way to 
attain this certainty, is by comparing theſe ideas to- 
« gether; which excludes all certainty of faith or rea- 
« ſon, where we cannot have ſuch clear and diſtin& 
« jdeas:*” will, I fear, hardly defend himſelf from won- 
dering at the way your lordſhip has taken to ſhow, how 
looſe and unſatisfactory an account of reaſon his is ; but 
by imagining that your lordſhip had a great mind to ſay 
ſomething againſt clear and diſtinct ideas, as neceſſar 


cc 


cc 


to certainty ; or that your lordſhip had ſome reaſon for 


bringing them 1n, that does not appear in that account 
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of reaſon ; fince in it, from one end to the other, there 

is not the leaſt mention of clear and diſtinct ideas. Nor 
does he (that I ſee) ſay any thing that ſuppoſes that we 
muſt have clear and diftinct ideas of whatever we pre- 


; tend to any certainty of in our minds. 


But whether he and the unitarians do, or do not, lay 
all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, u 
clear and diftin& ideas, I concern not myſelf: all my 
inquiry is, how he and Iand the unitarians come to be 


Joined together, as gentlemen of this new way of rea- 
foning? Which, in ſhort, as far as I can trace and ob- 
| ferve the connexion, is only thus : 


The unitarians are the men, of this new way of rea- 


| boning, becauſe they ſpeak of clear and diſtinct. per- 
ceeptiens, in their anſwer to your lordſhip's ſermon, 


as your lordſhip ſays. The author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious is joined - to the unitarians, as a: gentle- 
man of this new way of reaſoning, becauſe his doc- 
trine, concerning reaſon, ſuppoſes we muſt have clear 
and diſtinct ideas of whatever we pretend to any cer- 
tainty of in our minds: and I am joined to that author, 
becauſe he ſays, * that the uſing of intermediate ideas 
« to diſcover the agreement or e of the 
& ideas received into our minds, is reaſon; and that the 


ee mind receives ideas by the intromiffion of the ſenſes, 


« and by 33 its own operations. And theſe 
fimple and diſtinct ideas are the ſole matter and foun- 


6 gation of all our reaſoning. ” This, becauſe it ſeems 


to be borrowed out of my . is tha t which unites 
me to him, and by him 8 to the unitarians. 
And thus I am come to the end of the thread of your 


|  lordfhip's difcourſe, whereby I am brought into' the 
company of the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, - 
and —＋. ms up in the * and CER of * 


Kz 0 Gs #® 


Fe 
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the thread that ties me to the author of Chriſtianity not 
mpſterious, is ſo fine and delicate, that without laying 
my eyes cloſe to it, and poring a good while, I can 

ardly perceive how it hangs together; that becauſe he 
ys what your lordſhip. charges him to ſay, in your 
Vindication, &c. and becauſe I ſay what your lordſhip 
quotes out of my Eſſay, that therefore I am one of 
the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, which 
your Jordſhip oppoſes in the unitarians, as dangerous 
to the doctring of the Trinity. This connexion of me 
with the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ; and by 
him, with the unitarians; (being in a point wherein I 
agree with your lordſhip, and not with them, if they do 
lay all the foundation of knowledge in clear and diftinct 
ideas). is, I ſay, pretty hard for me clearly to perceive 
now, though your lordſhip has given me, in your letter, 

_ that end of the clue which was to lead me to it, for my 
ſatisfaction ; but was impoſſible for me, or (as I think) 
apy. body elſe to diſcover, while it ſtood as it does in 
your loxdſhip's Vindication, &c. COT | 

And now, my lord, it is time I aſk your lordſhip's 
pardon, for ſaying in my fixſt letter, © that I hoped I 
might ſay, you had gone a little out of your way ta 
* do me a kindneſs ;”* which your lordſhip, by fo often 
repeating of it, ſeems tg be diſpleaſed with. For, be- 
ſiges that there is nothing out of the way to a willing 
mind, I have now the ſatisfaction to be joined to the 
author of Chriſtianity, nat myſterious, for his agreeing 
with, me in the original of our ideas and the materials 
of gur knowledge (though } agree: not with him, or any 
body elſe, in laying all foundation of certainty in mat- 
ders of faith, in clear and diſtinct ideas.;) and his being |: 

Joined with the unitaxiang, by giving an account of f 

3 eaſon, which. ſuppoſes clear and diſtinct ideas, as ne- | 

 callaxy to all knowledge. and certainty : I have now, 1 

lay, the ſatisfaction to ſee hay E lay directly im your g 
loxdſhip's way, in oppoſing theſe: gentlemen, who lay = 

all. foundatign of certainty, as te matters of faith, upon = 

clear and diſtin ideas; i. e. the unitarians, the gen- ; i 
tlemen of this new way of reaſoning ; ſo: dangerous to 
the doctrine, of the Trinity. For che author of Chriſ- i 


tianity = 
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tianity not myſterious agreeing with them in | ſome 
things, and with me in others; he being joined to them 
on one ſide by an account of reaſon, that ſuppoſes clear 
and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty; and to me on 
the other fide, by ſaying, the mind has its ideas from 
« ſenſation and reflection, and that thoſe are the mate- 
«rials and foundations of all our knowledge, &c.” 
who can deny, but ſo ranged in a row, your lordſhip 
may place yourſelf ſo, that we may ſeem but one ob- 
ject, and ſo one ſhot be aimed at us altogether ? 
Though, if your lordſhip would be at the pains to 
change your ſtation a little, and view us on the other 
ſide, we ſhould viſibly appear to be very far aſunder; 
and I, in particular, be found, in the matter contro- 
verted, to be nearer to your lordſhip, than to either of 
them, or any body elſe, who lay all foundation of cer- 
tainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diſtinct 
ideas. For I perfectly aſſent to what your lordſhip 
ſaith, that there are many things of which we may 
e be certain, and yet can have no clear and diſtinct 
UTR them.” 1995977 . 
Beſides this account of the occaſion of bringing me 
into your lordſhip's chapter, wherein objections againſt 
the Trinity in point of reaſon are anſwered, which we 
have conſidered ; your | lordſhip promiſes © to ſhow - 
<< what care you took to prevent being miſunderſtood, 
« about it, to give me and others ſatisfaction, as to 
this matter: which I find about the end of the firſt 
quarter of your lordſhip's anſwer to me. All the pages 
between, being taken up in a diſpute againſt what 
I have ſaid about ſubſtance, and our idea of it, that 1 
think has now no more to do with the queſtion, whe- 
ther I ought to have been made one of the gentlemen. 
of this new way of reaſoning, or with my complaint 
about it; though there be many things in it that I 
ought to conſider apart, to ſhow the reaſon why I am 
not yet brought to your lordſhip's ſentiments, by what 
you have there ſaid. To return therefore to the buſi- 
neſs in hand. | *** 
: Your lordſhip ſays, I come therefore now to ſhow 
«the care I took to prevent being miſunderſtood 3 
7 | « which 
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e which, will beſt appear by my own words, viz. I 
6 muſt do that right to the ingenious author of the 
« Eſſay of Human Underſtanding (from whence theſe 
e notions are boxrowed, to ſerve other purpoſes than 
* he intended them) that he makes the caſes of ſpiri- 
te tual and corporeal ſubſtances to be alike.” 

Theſe words, my lord, which you have quoted out 
of your Vindication, &c. I, with acknowledgment, 
own, will keep your lordſhip from being miſunder- 
ſtood, if any one ſhould be in danger to be ſo fooliſhly - 
miſtaken, as to think your lordſhip could not treat me 
with great civility when you pleaſed ; or that you did 
not here make me a great compliment, in the epither 
which you here beſtow upon me. Theſe words alſo. of 
your lordſhip, will certainly prevent your lordſhip's 
being miſunderſtood, in allowing me to have made the 
caſe of ſpiritual and corporeal ſubſtances to be alike. 
But this was not what I complained of: my complaint 
was, that I was brought into a controverſy, wherein 
what I had written had nothing more to do, than in 
any other controverſy whatſoever; and that I was made 
a party on one fide of a queſtion, though what I ſaid 
in my book made me not more on the one ſide of that 
queſſion, than the other. And that your lordſhip had 
ſo mixed me, in many places, with thoſe gentlemen, 
whoſe objections againſt the Trinity in point of reaſon 
your lordſhip was anſwering, that the reader could nor 
but take me to be one of them that had objected againſt 
the Trinity in point of reaſon. As for example; where 
your lordſhip firſt introduces me, your lordſhip ſays, 
% That the gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning 
* have almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſon- 
able part of the world. For they not only tell us, 
« that we can have no idea of it by ſenſation and 
« .refle&tion ;. but that nothing is ſignified by it, only 
an uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not what. 
And for theſe wares, B. i. ch. 4.$ 18. of my Ef is 
quoted. 

Now, my lord, what care is there taken? what pro- 
viſion is there made, in the words above alleged by 
your lordſhip, to prevent your being miſunderſtood, if 
„„ 3 | ; you 
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zou rheatit not that I was 6ne of the gentlemen of this 
mew way of reaſoning? And if you did mean that I 
was, your lordſhip did me à manifeſt injury. For I 
reh make clear and diſtinct ideas neceflary to cer- 
Which is the new way of reaſoning which your 


— ip oppoſes in the unitarians; as c trary ro the 
 H6Gtine of the Trinity. Your lordfhip fays, you took 
ere not to be miſunderſtood. _ the Verde wherein 


you tobk that care; are theſe: © I muſt do that right 
to the ingenicus author of the ed ay of Human Un- 
* derftaniding; (from Wherice theſe notions are bor. 
if towed, to fetve other purpoſes than he intended 
„ them) that he makes. the cafe of fpiritnal and cor 

c poreal fubſtances to be alike. But which of chiefs 


words are they; my lord, 1 befeech you, Which are to 


hitider people from taking me to be ene of the gentle. 


mem of that new way of reaſoning, wherewith they 


over-turt the doctrine of the Trinity? I confefs, my 
lord, I cannot fee any of them that 9 + And far I did 
not fee any of them that could Hinder men from that 
miſtake, I ſhowed your lordfhip, in my firſt letter to 
your loldfhip, Where F take notice of that ps itt 
Four tordihip's book. My words arc: © I return oy 
dcltriowledgetrieat to your lordſhip, for the 


if A056 are Refe pleaſed to Expreſs of the aithor 75 


ay of Human Underſtanding; and that you 


| 2 2 not impute to him the ill ufe ſonie may have 


made of his notions. But he craves leave to fay 
& tht hie ſhould Have been better Pfeſerved from 990 


+ Hard ah finiſter thonglts Which ſome men are 455 
ready for; if, in what you have here publiſhed, 


* Tordſhip had beer? pleaſed to have ſhown? where yo 


«© directed your diſcourfe againft him, and w 


© againff others. Nothing 9 — —— and my + 
« heins quoted, the —— wil Be apt to think that I 

the Trinity and 
lordfhip directs 


deny mytteries, againſt Whom your 


* thoſe pages. And indeed, my lord, though T have: 


read them over with great Mic, yet, in many 


or! places, I cannot diſcern whether” it be againſt me, of 
. . 


d elſe, that _ is argul That 
DO re 
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ce which often males the difficulty, is, that I do not ſee 
* how what I fay does at all concern the controverſy 
«« your lordſhip is engaged in, and yet I alone am 
« quoted. To which complaint of mine your lord- 
ip returns no other anſwer, but refers me to the ſame 
paſſage again for ſatisfaction; and tells me, that therein 
you took care not to be miſunderſtood. Your: lordſhip 
might ſee that thoſe words did not fatisfy me in that 
point, when I did myſelf the honour to write to your 
- lordſhip; and how your args think the repe- 

tition of them in your anſwer, ſhould ſatisfy me better, 
J confeſs I cannot tell. 


I make the like complaint in theſe words: This 


cc paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may 


c have certainty without clear and diſtin& ideas, I 
would flatter myſelf is not meant againft me, becauſe 
it oppoſes nothing that I have faid, and fo ſhall not 
ſay any thing to it; but only ſet it down to do your 
lordſhip right, that the reader may judge. Though 
*© I doi not find how he will cafily overlook me, and 
think I am not at all concerned in it, ſince-my words 
alone are quoted in ſeveral pages immediately pre- 
* ceding and following: and in the very next para- 
'« graph it is ſaid, how they come. to know; which 


«« of Chriſtianity not myſterious; and then, I think, 
e by the whole tenour of your lordſhip*s difcourſe, no- 
body will be left but me, poſſible to be taken to be 


ſays, the ſame perſons ſay, that, not withſtanding 
their ideas, it is poſſible for matter to think.” 

«© | know not what other perſon ſays ſo but I; but 
if any one does, I am ſure no perſon but I fay 10 in 
my book, which your lordſhip has quoted for them, 
„ viz. Human Underſtanding, B. * eh. 3. 


cauſe I find it in a treatiſe of your lordſhip's, who ſo 
perfectly underſtands the rules and methods of 
writing,” whether in controverſy or any other way: 
71 but this, which ſeems wholly new to me, I ſhall 
2 better * when your lordſhip pleafes to 


ye explain 


: ce 


\ 


word, they, muſt ſignify ſome-body beſides the author 


the other; for in the ſame paragraph your lordſhip 


which is a riddle to me, the more amazes me, be- 
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te explain it. In the mean time, I mention it as an 
* apology for myſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake your 


* lordſhip's aim, and ſo miſapply my anſwer.” - 


\ To this alſo your lordſhip anſwers nothing; but for 


ſatisfaction refers me to the care you took to prevent „ 


being miſunderſtood ; which, you. ſay, appears by thoſe 
words of yours above-recited. - But what there is in 
thoſe words that can prevent the miſtake I complained 
I was expoſed to; what there is in them, that can 


hinder any one from thinking that I am one of the they 


and them that oppoſe the doctrine of the Trinity, with 
arguments in point of reaſon; that I muſt confeſs, my 
lord, I cannot ſee, though I have read them over and 
over again to find it out. 

The like might be ſaid in reſpect of all thoſe other 
paſſages,” where I make the like complaint, which your 
lordſhip takes notice I was frequent in; nor could I 
avoid it, being almoſt every leaf perplexed to know 
whether I was concerned, and how far, in what your 
lordſhip ſaid, ſince my words were quoted, and others 
argued againſt. And for ſatisfaction herein, I am ſent 
to a compliment of your lordſhip's. I fay not this, my 


. Jord, that I do not highly value the civility and good 


opinion your lordſhip: has expreſſed of me therein; but 
to let your lordſhip ſee, that I was not ſo rude as to 
complain of want of civility in your lordſhip : but my | 


complaint was of ſomething elſe; and therefore it was 2 


ſomething elſe wherein I wanted fatisfaction. 
Indeed your lordſhip ſays, in that paſſage ; © from 


ec the author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, 


< theſe notions are borrowed, to ferve' other purpoſes 


« than he intended them. But, my lord, how this 


helps in the caſe to prevent my being miſtaken to be 
one of thoſe whom your lordſhip had to do with in this 


chapter, in anſwering objections in point of reaſon 


inſt the Trinity, I muſt own, I do not yet perceive : 5 


for theſe notions, which your lordſhip is there arguin 


againſt, are all taken out of my book, and made uſe of 

by no- body that I know, but your lordſhip; or myſelf: 
and which of us two it is, that hath borrowed them to 

ſerve Mes bx purpoſes Dn I WERE them, I muſt leave 
o 
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to your lordſhip to determine. I, and I think. every 
body elſe with me, will be at a loſs to know who they 
are, till their words, and not mine, are produced to 
prove, that they do uſe thoſe notions of mine, which 
your lordſhip there calls theſe notions, to e to 
which I intended them not. 

But to thoſe words in your lordſhip's Vindication bf 

the doctrine of the Trinity you, in your anſwer. to my 
letter, for farther ſatisfaction, add as followeth ; © it 
© was too plain that the bold writer againſt the myſte- 
e ries of our faith took his notions and expreſſions from 
© thence: and what could be ſaid more for your vindi- 
c cation, than that he turned them into veer: pur- 
* poſes than the author intended them?? 
With ſubmiſſion my lord, it is as plain as print can 
make it, that whatever notions and expreſſions that 
writer took from my book; thoſe in queſtion, which 
your lordſhip there calls theſe notions, my book is only 
quoted for ; nor does it appear, that your lordſhip knew 
that that writer had any where made uſe of them: or, 
if your lordſhip knew them to be any where in his 
writings, the matter of aſtoniſhment and complaint is 
ſtill the greater, that your lordſhip ſhould know where 
they were in his writings uſed to ſerve other purpoſes 
than I intended them; and yet your lordſhip ſhould 
quote only my book, where they were uſed to ſerve 
only thoſe purpoſes 1 intended them. 

How much this is for my vindication, we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee: but what it can do to give ſatisfaction to 
me or others, as to the matters of my complaint, for 
which it is brought by your lordſhip, that I confeſs 1 
do not ſee. For my complaint was. not againſt thoſe 
gentlemen, that they had. caſt any aſperſions. upon my 
book, againſt which I defired your lordſhip to'vindicate 
me; but my complaint was of your lordſhip, that you 
had brought me into a controverſy, and ſo Joined me 
with thoſe againſt whom you were diſputing in defence 
of the Trinity, that thoſe who read your. lordſhip's 
book, would be apt to miſtake me for one of them. 

But your lordſhip aſks, © what could be ſaid more 
ce for my vindication?“ My lord, 1 l always take 

Vol“ III. 1 It 
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it for a very great honour, to be vindicated by your 
lordſhip againſt others. But in the preſent caſe, 1 
wanted no vindication againſt others: if my book or 
notions had need of any vindication, it was only againſt 
your lordſhip ; for it was your lordſhip, and not others, 
who had in your book difouted againſt paſſages quoted 
out of mine, for. ſeveral pages together. oh 
| Nevertheleſs, my lord, I gratefully acknowledge the 
favour you have done for me, for being guarantee for 
my intentions, which you have no: reaſon to repent of. 
For as it was not in my. intention; to write any thing 
againſt truth, much leſs againſt any of the facred truths 
contained in the ſcriptures ; ſo I will be anfwerable for 
it, that there is nothing in my book, which can be 
made uſe of to other purpoſes, but what may be turned 
upon them, who ſo uſe it, to ſhow their miſtake and 
errour. No-body can hinder but that ſyHogiſm, which 
was intended for the feryice of truth, will ſometimes 
be made uſe of againſt it. But it is nevertheleſs of 
truth's fide, and always turns upon the adverſarics of it. 
Four lordſhip adds, and the true reaſon why the 
<«« plural number was ſo often uſed by me, was, be- 
<«« cauſe he i. e. the author of Chriſtianity not myſte- 
«« rious | built upon thoſe, which he imagined had been 
© your grounds.” WOT 5 
Whether it was your lordſhip, or he, that imagined 
thoſe to be my grounds, which were not my grounds, 
I will not pretend to ſay. Be that as it will; it is plain 
from what your lordſhip here ſays, that all the founda- 
tion of your lordſhip's ſo poſitively, and in ſo many 
places, making me one of the gentlemen of the new. 
way of da ng was but an imagination of an imagi-: 
nation. Your lordſhip fays, © he built upon thoſe, 
*© which he imagined had heen my grounds; but it is 
but an imagination in your lordſhip, that he did fo 
imagine; and with all due reſpect, give me leave to 
ſay, a very ill-grounded imagination too. For it ap- 
pears to me no foundation to think, that. becauſe he or 
any body agrees with me in things that are in my book, 
and ſo appears to be of my opinion; therefore he ima- 
ines he agrees wirk me in other things, which are not 
. in 
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in my book, and are not my opinion. As in the 
matter before us; what reaſon is there to imagine, that 
the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious imagined, that 
he built on my grounds, in laying all foundation of 
certainty in clear and diſtin& ideas, (if he does ſo) 
which is no-where laid down in my book ; becauſe he 
builds on my grounds, concerning the original of our 
ideas, or any thing elſe he finds in my book, or quotes 
out of it? For this is all that the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious has done in this caſe, or can be brought 
to ſupport ſuch an imagination. ieee, 
But ſuppoſing it true, that he imagined he built 
upon my grounds ; what reaſon, I beſeech your lord- 
ſhip, is that for uſing the plural number, in quoting 
words which I alone ſpoke, and he no-where makes uſe 
of? To this your lordſhip ſays, © that he imagined he 
te built upon my grounds; and your lordſhip's _— 
« was to ſhow thoſe expreſſions of mine, which ſeemed 
t moſt to countenance his method of proceeding, could 
« not give any reaſonable ſatisfaction :* which, as I 
humbly conceive, amounts to thus much: the author 
of Chriſtianity not myſterious, writes ſomething which 
your lordſhip diſapproves ; your lordſhip imagines he 
builds upon my 33 ; and then your lordſhip picks 
out ſome expreſſions of mine, which you imagine do 
moſt countenance his method of proceeding, and quote 
them, as belonging in common to us both ; though it 
be certain he no-where uſed them. And this your 
lordſhip tells me (to give me ſatisfaction, what care 
you took not to be miſunderſtood) was the true reaſon, 
why you ſo often uſed the plural number: which with 
ſubmiſſion, my lord, ſeems to me to be no reaſon at all: 
unleſs it can be a reaſon to aſcribe my words to another 
man; and me together, which he never ſaid; becauſe 
your lordſhip imagines he might, if he would, have 
faid them. And ought not this, my lord, to ſatisfy me 
of the care you took, not to be miſunderſtood ? L 
Your lordſhip goes on to ſhow your care to prevent 
your being miſunderſtood : your words are, © but you 
is e. the author of the letter to your lordſhip]. fay, 
«« you do not place certainty only in clear and diſtin 
. 11 | « ideas, 


* 
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ideas, but in the clear and viſible connexion of any 


of our ideas. And certainty of knowledge, you tell 


us, is to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, as expreſſed in, any propoſition. Whether 
this be a true account of the certainty of knowledge, 
or not, will be preſently conſidered. But it is very 
poſſible he might miſtake, or miſapply your notions ; 
but there is too much reaſon to believe he thought 
them the ſame: and we have no reaſon to be ſorry, 
that he hath given you this occaſion for explaining 
your meaning, and for the vindication of yourſelf, 
in the matters you apprehend I had Wehe you 
35 
Your lordſhip herein ſays, it is very poſſible the 
author of Chriſtianity not myſterious might miſtake, or 
miſapply my notions. I find it indeed very poſſible, 
that my notions may be miſtaken and miſapplied ; if 
by miſapplied, be meant drawing inferences from 
thence, which belong not to them. But if that poſſi- 
bility be reaſon enough to join me in the plural num- 
ber with the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, or 
with the unitarians; it is as much a reaſon to join me 
in the plural number with the papiſts, when your lord- 
ſhip has an occaſion to write againſt them next; or 
with the lutherans, or quakers, &c. for it is poſſible, 
that any of theſe may miſtake, or in that ſenſe miſ- 


cc 


apply my notions. But if miſtaking, or miſapplying 


my notions, actually join me to any body, I know no- 
body that I am ſo ſtrictly joined to, as your lordſhip: 
for, as I humbly conceive, no-body has ſo much mls 
taken and miſapplied my notions, as your lordſhip. ' 
ſhould not take the liberty to ſay this, were not to 
thinking ſo, the very reaſon and excuſe for my troubling 
your lordſhip with this ſecond letter. For, my lord, I 
do not ſo well love controverſy, eſpecially with ſo great 
and ſo learned a man as your lordſhip, as to ſay a word 
more; had I not hopes to ſhow, for my excuſe, that it 
is my misfortune to have my notions to be miſtaken 
or miſapplied by your lordſhip. 

Your lordſhip adds * but there is too much reaſon 
to believe, that he thought them the Tame ; i. e. that 


the 
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the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious thought that 
I had laid all foundation of certainty in clear and 
diſtinct ideas, as well as he did; for that is it, upon 
which all this diſpute is raiſed. Whether he himſelf 
laid all foundation of certainty in elear and diſtinct 
ideas, is more than I know. But what that © too 
«© much reaſon to believe, that he thought'' that 1 did, 
is, I am ſure, is hard for me to gueſs, till your lordſhip 
is pleaſed to name it. For that there is not any ſuch 
thing in my book, to give him, or any body elſe, rea- 
ſon to think ſo, I ſuppoſe your lordſhip is now ſatis- 


fied: and I would not willingly ſuppoſe the reaſon to - 


be, that unleſs he, or ſomebody elſe thought ſo, my 
book could not be brought into the diſpute; though it 
be not eaſy to find any other. "0 follows in your lord- 
ſhip's letter: 

« And we have no reviſon”'! to be ſorry, that he bath 
given you this occaſion for the explaining your mean- 
ing, and for the vindication of yourſelf in the matter 
e you apprehended J had charged you with.“ 


My lord, I know not any occaſion he has given me 


of vindicating myſelf : your lordſhip was pleaſed to join 
me with the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning; 
who laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diſtinct 
ideas. All the vindication I make, or need to make 
in the caſe, is, that I lay not all foundation of certainty. 
in clear and diſtinct ideas; and ſo there was no reaſon 
to join me with thoſe that do. And for this vindica- 
tion of myſelf, your lordſhip alone gives me occaſion : 
but whether your lordſhip has reaſon to be 11 N or not 
ſorry, your lordſhip beſt knows. 

Iocur lordſhip goes on, in what is ; deſigned for my 
ſatisfaction, as followeth: | 

« And if your anſwer doth not come fully up in all 
things to what I could with; yet I am glad to find 


ec that in general you own the myſteries of the chriſtian 


<«« faith, and the U eee to be the rule and foundation 
it 


Which words,” my lord, ſeen to me rather to ſhow; 


that your lordſhip is not willing to be ſatisfied with my 
book, \than to ſhow any care your lordſhip took to pre- 
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yent people's being led by your lordſhip's book inte a 
miſtake, that I was one of the gentlemen of that new 
way of reaſoning, who. argued aguipft the doctrine of 


me Trinity. 


The gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, Sh 
your lordihip ſets yourſelf to anſwer in that 1oth 


chapter of your Vindication - of the doctrine of the 


rinity, are thoſe who lay all foundation of certainty 
in clear and diſtin& ideas ; and from that foundation 


raiſe objectians againſt the Trinity, in point of reaſon. 


Your. lordſhip joins. me with theſe gentlemen in that 
chapter, and calls me one of them. Of this I com- 
plain ; and tell your lordſhip, in. the place and words 


you have quoted out of my letter, that I do not place 


*<-certainty only in clear and diſtinct ideas.” I ex- 
pected upon this, that your lordſhip would have aſſoiled 


me, and ſaid, that then I was none of them; nor ſhould 


ve been joined with them. But inſtead af. that your 
rdſhip tells me, my anſwer doth not come fully up 


6 0. SS -#  £ 


in all things, to what your lordſhip could wiſh." 


The queſtion is, whether 1 ought to be liſted with 
theſe, and ranked on their fide, who place certainty 
only in 3 and diſtinct ideas? What more direct and 
categorical anſwer could your lordſhip wiſh for, to de- 
cide this queſtion, than that which I give? To which 
nothing can be replied, but that it is not true: but 
that your lordſhip does not object to it; but ſays, it 


* does not come fully up in all things to what your 


© lordſhip could wiſh,” What other things. there can 
be wiſhed for in an anſwer, which, if-1t be true, de- 
cides the matter, and which is not doubted to be true, 
comes not within my gueſs, But though my anſwer be 
an unexceptionable anſwer, as. to the point in queſtion, 
yet, it ſeems, my book is not an unexceptionable book, 

becauſe, I own, that in it I ſay, © that certainty of 
« knowledge is to perceive the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of any ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition.” 


Whether it be true, that certainty of knowledge lies in 
ſuch a perception, is nothing to the queſtion here; that, 
bee we may have an occaſion to examine in ano- 

r place. The queſtion here is, whether 1 ought to 


have 
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have been ranked with thoſe, who lay all foundation of 
certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas? And to that, I 
think, my anſwer is a full and deciſive anſwer; and 
there is nothing wanting in it, which your lordſhip 
could with for, to make it fuller. 

But it is natural the book ſhould be found fault with, 
what the author, it ſeems, has had the ill luck to be 
under your lordſhip's ill opinion. This I could not 
but be ſurprized to find in a paragraph, which your 
lordſhip declares was deſigned to give me ſatisfaction: 
Your lordſhip fays, © though my anſwer: doth not 
«© come up in all things to what you could wiſh; yet 
you are glad to find, that in general I own the my- 
« ſteries of the chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures to be 
the foundation and rule of it.“ ö 

My lord, I do not remember that ever I docking to 
your lordſhip, or any body elſe, that I did not own all 
the doctrines of the chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures 
to be the ſole rule and function of it. And there 
fore I know no more reaſon your lordſhip had to ſay, 
that you are glad to find, that in general I own, &c. 
than I have reaſon to ſay, that I am glad to find, that 
* in general your lordſhip owns the myſteries of the 
* chriſtian faith, and the ſcriptures to be the founda- 
« tion and rule of it. '' Unleſs it be taken for granted, 
that thoſe who do not write and appear in print, in 
controverſies of religion, do not own the chriſtian faith, 
we the ſcriptures as the rule of it. 

I know, my lord, of what weight a commizecatioa 
Tom your, lordſhip's pen is in the world: and 1 per- 
ive your lordſhip knows the value of it, which has 
nade your lordſhip temper yours of me with fo large 
m alloy, for fear poſſibly left it ſhould work too ſtrongly 
m my vanity. For whether I conſider where theſe 
vords ſtand, or how they are brought in, or what inti- 
nation they carry with them; which way ſoever I turn 
tem, I do not find they were intended to puff me up, 
mough they are in a paragraph purpoſely written to 
give me ſatisfaction; and grounded on words of mine, 
[1 which ſeem to be approved by your lordſhip before any 

in m/ letter; but which yet have nothing to do in this 
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place (whither your lordſhip has been at the pains to 
fetch them from my poſtſcript) unleſs it be to give 
vent to ſo extraordinary a ſort of compliment: for they 
are, I think, in their ſubject, as well as place, the re- 
moteſt of any in my letter, from the argument your 
lordſhip was then upon; which was to ſhow what care 
had taken not to be miſunderſtood to my prejudice. 
3 what, I beſeech you, my lord, would you think of 
him, who from ſome words of your lordſhip's, that 
ſeemed to expreſs much of a chriſtian ſpirit and temper 
(for ſo your lordſhip is pleaſed to ſay of theſe of mine) 
mould ſeek occaſion to tell your lordſhip, and the 
world, that he was glad to find that your lordſhip was 
a chriſtian, and that you believed the Bible? For this, 
common humanity, as well as chriſtian charity, obliges 
us to believe of every one, who calls himſelf a chriſ- 
tian, till he manifeſts the contrary. Whereas the ſay- 
ing, I am glad to find ſuch an one believes the ſcrip- 
ture, is underſtood to intimate, that I knew the time 
when he did not; or, at leaſt, when I ſuſpected he cid 
not. But perhaps your lordſhip had ſome other mean- 
ing in it, which I do not fee. The largeneſs of your 
lordſhip's mind, and the charity of a father of our 
church, makes me hope that I paſſed not in your lord- 
ſhip's opinion for a heathen, till your lordſhip read thit 
patiage-1n-the poſtſcript of my late letter to you. 
But to return ta the ſatisfaction your lordſhip is 
giving me. To thoſe words quoted out of my poſt- 
{cript, your lordſhip ſubjoins: which words ſeem to 
«<,expreſs.ſo-much of a chriſtian ſpirit and temper, that 
I cannot believe you intended to give any advantage 
*.to the enemies of the chriſtian faith; but wh ether 
*, there hath not been too juſt occafian for red uh to 
apply them in that manner, is a en very fit for 
you to conſider.. “ 
- Your lordſhip here again expreſſes a favourable opi⸗ 
nion of my intentions, which I gratefully acknowledge: 
be you: 20d, if . it is fit for me to confider, he- 


„ 


your 


your lordſhip does me the favour to tell me, who thoſe 
enemies of the faith are, who have applied choſe words 
of my poſtſcript, (for to thoſe alone, by any kind of 
conſtruction, can I make your lordſhip's word, “ them,” 
refer) and the manner which they have applied them 
in, and the too juſt occaſion they have had ſo to apply 


them. For I confeſs; my lord, I am at a loſs as to all 


theſe ; and thereby unable to obey your lordſhip's com- 
mands, till your lordſhip does me the favour to make 
me underſtand all theſe particulars better. 
But if by any new way of conſtruction, unintelligible 
to me, the word, them, here ſhall be applied to any 
aſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding ; J muſt 
humbly: crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the 
whole courſe of. what your lordſhip Has deſigned for 
my ſatisfaction, chat though my complaint be of your 
lordhip's manner of applying what T had publiſhed in 
my Eſlay, fo as to intereſt me in a controverſy wherein 
I meddled mot; your lordſhip all along tells me of 
others, that have miſapplied I know not what words 
in my book, after I know not what manner. Now as 
to this matter, I beſeech' your lordihip to believe, that 
when any one, in ſuch à manner, applies m words 
contrary to what I intended them, d as to make them 
oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, and me a party 


in that controverſy againſt the Trinity, as your lord 


ſhip knows I complain your lordſhip has done, I ſhall 
complain of them too; and conſider, as well as 1 can, 
what ſatisfaction they give me and others in it. 

Your lordſhip's next words are: „ for in an age, 
** wherein the myſteries of faith are ſo much expoſed, 
© by the promoters of ſcepticiſm and infidelity ; it is a 
© thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch new 
t methods of certainty, as are apt to leave men's 


minds more doubtful than before; as will ſoon ap- 


_ 4. pear from your conceſſions.“ 


- Theſe words contain a further abcalativg of my bock, | 


which ſhall be confidered in its due place. What T am 


now upon is the ſatisfaction your lordſhip is giving me, 


in reference to my complaint. And as to that, what 


follows is — wm to ſhow that your lordſhip had 
g reaſon 


- 
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reaſon to ſay, that my notions were carried beyond 
« my intentions :” for in theſe words your lordſhip 
winds up all the following eight or nine pages, viz. 
* thus far I have endeavoured, with. all poſſible brevity 


et and clearneſs, to lay down your ſenſe about this 


% matter; by which it is ſufficiently proved, that I had 
« reaſon to ſay, that your notions were carried beyond 


1 0 e ee, ee ee 
und your lordſhip, that my com- 


I beg leave to re 


* 


| plaint was not. that your lordſhip ſaid, © that my no- 


* tions were carried beyond. my intentions.” I was 
not. fo abſurd, as.to turn what was matter of acknow- 
pens into matter of complaint. And therefore, 


in ſhowing the care you had taken of me for my ſatis- 


faction, your lordſhip needed not to have been at ſo 


much pains, in ſo long a deduction, to prove to me, 


that you had reaſon for ſaying what was ſo manifeſtly 
in my favour, whether you had reaſon for ſaying it or 
no, But my complaint was, that the new way of rea- 
aning, . accuſed. by your lordſhip, as oppoſite to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, being in laying all foundation 


a certajnty in clear and diſtinct ideas, your lordſhip 


ed me amongſt the gentlemen of this new way of 


reaſoning, though J laid not all foundation of certainty 
Plaint, it is for this that there needs a reaſon. Your 


inct ideas. And this being my com- 


lordſhip ſubjoins, 


e But you ſtill ſeem concerned that I quote your 
e words; although I declare they were uſed to other 


. « purpoſes. than you intended them. I do confeſs to 


«. you, that the reaſon. of it was, that I found your 
<«« notions, as to certainty by ideas, was the main foun- 
« dation which the author of Chriſtianity not myſteri- 
% ous, went upon; and that he had nothing which 
«« looked like reaſon, if that principle were removed; 
« which made me ſo much endeavour to ſhow: that it 
« would not hold. And fo, I ſuppoſe, the reaſon of 
« my mentioning your words ſo often, is no longer a 
«« riddle to you. 


My lord, he that will give himſelf che trouble to look 


into that part of my former letter, where I ſpeak. of 
be „„ your 


* 


1 
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your lordſhip's way of proceeding as a riddle to me; or 
to that, which your lordſhip here quoted, for my ſeem- 
ing concerned at it; will find my complaint, in both 
places, as. well as ſeveral others, was, that I was ſo 
every-where joined with' others, under the comprehen- 
five words of they and them, &c. though my book 
alone was every-where quoted, that the world would 
* be apt to think I was the perſon who argued againſt 
'<« the Trinity and denied myſteries;“ againſt whom 


your lordſhip directed theſe very pages, For fo I e. 


preſs myſelt in that part, which your lordſhip here 
quotes. And as. tO this, yaur lordſhip's Way of writing 
(which is the ſubject of my complaint) is (for any 
thing your lordſhip has in your anſwer ſaid to give me 
\ ſatisfaction) as much ſtill a riddle to me as eve. 
For that which your lordſhip here fays, and is the 
only thing I can find your lordſhip has faid to clear it, 
ſeems. to me to do nothing towards it. Your lordſhip 
ſays, © the reaſon of it was, that you found my no- 
<« tions, as to certainty by ideas, was the main foundas 


tion which the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious 


ff went upon, &. 1 05 | | TI 
With ſubmiſſion, I thought your lordſhip had found, 
that the foundation, which the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious Went upon, and for which he was made 
one of the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning, 
oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, was, that he 
made, or ſuppoſed, clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to 
certainty; but that is not my notion, as to certainty by 
ideas. My notion of certainty by ideas is, that cer 
tainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they 


be in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct or no: 


nor have I any notions of certainty more than this one. 
And if your lordſhip had for this called me a gentle- 
man of a new way of reaſoning, or made me one of 
the oppoſers of the doctrine of the Trinity, I ſhould 
perhaps have wondered; but ſhould not at all have 
complained of your lordſhip, for directly queſtioning 
this or any of my opinions: I ſhould only have exa- 
mined what your lordſhip had ſaid to ſupport, or have 


deſired 
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defired y you to make out, that charge againſt me; which 
is what I ſhall do by and by, when 1 come to examine 
what your lordſhip now charges this opinion with: but 
bs ſhall not add any complaints to my defence. 

That which I complained of, was, that I was made 
one of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, 
without being guilty of what made them ſo; and ſo was 
brought into a chapter, wherein I thought myſelf not 
concerned : which was managed ſo, that my book was 
all along quoted, and others argued againſt ; others were 
entitled to what I had ſaid, and I to what others ſaid, 
without knowing why, or how. Nor am I yet, I muſt 
own, much enlightened in the reaſon of it: that was 
the cauſe why I then thought it a new way of writing ; 
and that muſt be my apology for thinking ſo ſtill, till 
I light upon, or am directed to, ſome author who has 
ever writ thus before. 

And thus I come to the end 65 ate your lordſhip 
has ſaid; to that part of my letter which your lordſhip 
calls my complaint; wherein, I think, I have omitted 
nothing which your lordſhip has alleged for the ſatis- 


faction of others, or myſelf, under thoſe two heads, of 


the occaſion of your lordſhip's way of writing as you 
did, and the care you took not to be miſunderſtood. 
And if, my lord, as to me, it has not poſſibly had all 


the ſucceſs your lordſhip propoſed; I beg your lordſhip 


to attribute it to my dulneſs, or any rd rather than | 
an unwillingneſs to be ſatisfied. _ | 

My lord, I ſo little love controverſy, that I never 
began a diſpute with any-body; nor ſhall ever continue 
it, where others begin with me, any longer than the 
appearance of truth, which firſt made me write, obliges 


me not to quit it. But leaſt of all, would I have any 


controverſy with your lordſhip, if I had any defign in 
writing, but the defence of truth. I do not know my 
own weakneſs, or your lordſhip's ſtrength ſo little, as 
to enter the lifts with your lordſhip only for a trial of 
ſkill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes of victory. No- 
thing, I know, but truth on my ſide, can ſupport me 
againſt ſo great a man; whoſe'very name in writing 


__ authority, in the learned world, is of weight enough. 


25.9 to 
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to cruſh and fink whatever opinion has not n lid 
baſis to bear it up. 


There are men that enter into diſputes to get a name 


in controverſy, or for ſome little by-ends of a party: 


your lordſhip has been ſo long in the firſt rank of the 
men: of letters, and by common conſent ſettled at the 
top of this learned age, that it muſt paſs for the utmoſt 
folly, not to think, that if your lordſhip condeſcended 
ſo far, as to meddle with any of the opinions of fo in- 
conſiderable a man as I am, it was with a deſign to con- 
vince me of my errours, and not to gain reputation on 
one ſo infinitely below your match. It is upon this 
ground that I {till continue to offer my doubts to your 
lordſhip, in thoſe parts wherein I am not yet ſo happy as 
to be convinced; and it is with this ſatisfaction I return 
this anſwer to your lordſhip, that if I am in a miſtake, 


your lordſhip will certainly detect it, and lead me into 


the truth; which I ſhall embrace, with the acknow- 
ledgement of the benefit I have received from your lord- 
ſhip's inſtructions. . And that your lordſhip, in the 


mean time, will have the goodneſs to allow me; as be- 


comes a ſcholar, willing to profit by the favour you do 
me, to ſhow your lordſhip where I ſtick, and in what 


points your lordſhip's arguments have failed to work 


upon me. For, as on the one ſide it would not become 
one that ee learn of your lordſhip to acknowledge 
himſelf convinced, before he is convinced; and I know 
your lordſhip would blame me for it, if I ſhould do ſo: 
ſo on the other ſide, to continue to diſſent from your 
lordſhip, where you have done me the honour to take 


ains with me, without giving you my reaſons for it, 
would, I think, be an n and ene ſul- 


lenneſs. 


Your lordſhip has had the goodneſs to write: ſeveral 


leaves, to give me ſatisfaction as to the matter of my 


complaints. I return your lordſhip my moſt humble 
thanks for this great condeſcenſion; which I take as a 
pledge, that you will bear with the repreſentation of 
my doubts, in other points, wherein I am ſo unlucky 
as not to be yet thoroughly enlightened by your lord- 
2, Wirt. And ſo I go on to the eee parts of your 
pods be letter, 
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letter; which, I think, may be comprehended under 
theſe two, viz. thoſe things in my Eſſay, which your 
lordſhip now charges, as concerned in the controverſy 
of the Trinity; and others, as faulty in themſelves; 
whether we confider them with reſpect to any doctrines 
of religion or no. | i e 
In the cloſe of your lordſhip's letter, after ſome other 
expreſſions of civility to me, for which I return your 
lordſhip my thanks, I find theſe words: I do aſſure 
«you, that it is out of no diſreſpect, or the leaſt ill-will 
« to you, that I have again conſidered this matter; but 
tc becauſe I am further convinced, that as you have 
« ſtated your notion of ideas, it may be of dangerous 
« conſequence to that article of the chriſtian faith, 
« Which 1 endeavour to defend.” 11 5 8 
This now is a direct charge againſt my book; and I 
muſt own it a great ſatisfaction to me, that I ſhall now 
be no longer at a loſs, who it is your lordſhip means; 
that 1 ſhall ſtand by myſelf, and myſelf anſwer for my 
own faults, and not he ſo placed in ſuch an aſſociation 
with others, that will hinder me from knowing what is 
my particular guilt and ſhare in the accuſation. Had 
your lordſhip done me the favour to have treated me ſo 
before, you had heard nothing of all thoſe complaints 
which have been fo troubleſome to your lordſhip. 
To take now a right view of this matter, it is fit to 
conſider the beginning and progreſs of it : your lordſhip 
had a controverſy with the unitarians; they, in their 
anſwer to your lordſhip's ſermons, and elſewhere, talk 
of ideas; the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, whe- 
ther an unitarian or no, your lordſhip fays not, neither 
do I inquire, gives an account of reaſon, which; as your 
lordſhip ſays, ſuppoſes certainty to confiſt only in clear 
and diſtinct ideas; and becauſe he expreſſes himſelf in 
ſome other things conformable to what I had ſaid in 
my book, my book is brought into the controverſy, 
though there be no ſuch opinion in it, as your lordſhip. 
oppoſed. For what that was, is plain both from what 
has been obſerved out of the beginning of the tenth” 


chapter of your Vindication of the Trinity, and alſo in 
your letter, viz. this propoſition, © that certainty, as to 


«« matters 
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* matters of faith, is founded upon clear and diſtinct 
«© ideas: but my book not having that propoſition in 
it, which your lordſhip then oppoſed, as overthrowing 
myſteries of faith, at that time, fell, by I know not what 
chance and misfortune, into the unitarian controverſy. 
Upon examination, my book being not found guilty 
of that propoſition, which your lordſhip, in your Vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the Trinity, oppoſed, becauſe 
it overthrows the myſteries. of faith; I thought it ac- 
quitted, and clear from that controverſy. No, it muſt 
not eſcape ſo: your lordſhip. having again confidered 


this matter, has found new matter of accuſation, and a 


new charge is brought againſt my book ; and what now 
is it? even this, That as I have ſtated the notion of 


ideas, it may be of dangerous conſequence to that 


«© article of the chriſtian faith, which your lordſhip has 
« endeavoured to defend.” | #5 RET 
The accuſation then, as it now ſtands, is, that my 
notion of ideas may be of dangerous conſequence, &c. 


Such an accuſation as this brought in any court in 


England, would, no doubt, be thought to ſhow a great 
inclination to have the accuſed be ſuſpected, rather than 
—any evidence of being guilty of any thing; and ſo would 
immediately be diſmiſſed, without hearing any plea to 
it. But in controverſies in print, wherein an appeal is 
made to the judgment of mankind, the ſtrict rules of 
proceeding in juſtice, are not always thought neceſſary 
to be obſerved; and the ſentence. of thoſe who are ap- 
pealed to, being never formally pronounced, a cauſe 
can never be diſmiſſed as long as the proſecutor is 
pleaſed to continue or renew his charge. 


As to the matter in hand, though what your lordſhip 


ſays here againſt my book, be nothing but your appre- 
henſion of what may be; yet nobody will think it 
ſtrange, or unſuitable to your lordſhip's character and 
ſtation, to be watchful over any article of the chriftian 
faith, eſpecially one that you have endeavoured to de- 
fend; and to warn the world of any thing your lordffip 
may ſuſpect to be of dangerous conſequence to it, as far 
as you can eſpy it. And to this give me leave, my lord, 
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to attribute the trouble your er has been at, to 
write again in this matter.. 
Another thing I muſt take notice of, in this your 


: lordſhip? s new charge againſt my book, that it is againſt 


my notion of ideas, as I have ſtated it. This contain- 
ing all that I have ſaid in my Eſſay concerning ideas, 
which, as your lordſhip takes notice, is not a little; 
your lordſhip, I know, would not be thought to leave 
ſo general an accuſation upon my book, as you could 
receive no anſwer to: and therefore though your lord 
ſhip has not been pleaſed plainly to ſpecify here the par- 


ticulars of my notion of ideas, which your lordſhip ap- 


prehends to be of dangerous conſequence to that article 
which your lordſhip has defended ; I ſhall endeavour to 
find them, in other parts of your letter. + 
Vour lordſhip's words, in the immediately aan 
Rage, run thus: © I can eaſily bear the putting of phi- 
« 1 notions into a modern and faſhionable 
„ EN 
Let men expreſs their minds by ideas, if they 
« pleaſes. and take pleaſure in ſorting, and comparing, 
« and connecting of them, I am not forward to con- 
ce demn them: for every age muſt have its new modes; 


e and it is very well, if truth and reaſon be received in 
any garb. I was therefore far enough from condemn- 


x ing your way of ideas, till I found it made the only 

tc ground of certainty, and made uſe of to overthrow 
« the myſteries of our fads as I told oy in-the begin 
cc ning.” 

_ Theſe words, leading t to your lordſhip- 8 accuſation, 
I thought the likelieſt to ſhow me what it was in my 
book, that your lordſhip now declared againſt, as what 
might be of dangerous conſequence to that article you 
have defended.; and that ſeemed to me to lie in thoſe 
two particulars, viz. the making ſo much: uſe of the 


word ideas; and my placing, as I do, certainty in ideas, 


i. e. in the things ſignified by them. And theſe two 
ſeem here to he the particulars which your lordſhip. com- 
prehends under my way by ideas. But that. I might not 


be led into miſtake by this paſſage, which ſeemed a 


little 1 more obſcure and doubtful to me, than I could 
have 


— 
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have wiſhed ; I conſulted thoſe other places, wherein 
your lordſhip ſeemed to expreſs, what it was that your 
lordſhip now accuſed in my book, in reference to the 
unitarian controverſy ; and which your lordſhip appre= 
hends may be of dangerous conſequence to that article. 
Jour lordſhip, in the cloſe of the words above-quoted, 
out of your anſwer, tells me: “you were far enough 
from condemning my way of ideas, till your lord- 
e ſhip found it made the only ground of certainty, and 
made uſe of to overthrow the myſteries of our faith, 
** as you told me in the beginning.“ 

My lord, the way of ideas which your lordſhip op- 
poſed at firſt, was the way of certainty only by clear and 
diſtinct ideas; as appears by your words above- quoted: 
but that, your lordſhip now knows, was not my way of 
certainty by ideas, and therefore that, and all the uſe 
can be made of it to overthrow the myſteries of our 
faith, be that as it will, cannot any more be charged on 
my book, but is quite out of doors: and therefore what 
you ſaid in the beginning, gave me no light into what 
was your lordſhip's preſent accuſation. -* _ 

But a little farther on I found theſe words: ben 


e new terms are made uſe of, by ill men, to promote 


< ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and to overthrow the myſ- 
e teries of our faith, we have then reaſon to inquire into 
them, and to examine the foundation and tendency of 
* them. And this was the true and only reaſon of my 
te looking into this way of certainty, by ideas, becauſo | 
« J found i it applied to ſuch m_ 
Here, my lord, your lordſhip ſeems to lay your aceu- : 
fation wholly againſt new terms and their tendency. - 
And in another place your lordſhip has theſe words: 
The world hath been ſtran dy — with ideas : 
of late; and we have been told, that ſtrange things 
«« might be dane by the help of ideas; and? yet theſe _ 
ideas, at laſt, come to be only common notions of 
0 —_— which we muſt make ufe of in our reaſoning. - 
« You i. e. the author of the Eſſay concerning Human 
« Underſtanding] ſay in that chapter, about the exiſt- 
«« ence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs 
« yourſelf, in the moſt uſual and familiar way, * com- 
Vor. III. TT i . 


«© mon words and expreſſions. I would you had done 


4 ſo quite through your book: for then you had never 


«© given that occaſion to the enemies of our faith to 
“ take up your new way of ideas, as an effectual battery 


' (as they imagined) againſt the myſteries of the chriſ— 
s tian faith. But you might have enjoyed the fatisfac- 


« tion of your ideas long enough, before J had taken 


. notice of them, unleſs I had found them employed 


**. about doing miſchief,” .. "I 
By which places it is plain, that that which your lord- 
ſhip apprehends in my book, may be of dangerous 
«© conſequence to the article which your lordfhip has 


«endeavoured to defend,” is my introducing new 


terms; and that which your lordſhip inſtances in, is 


' that of ideas. And the reaſon your lordſhip gives, in 


every of theſe places, why your lordſhip has ſuch an ap- 


prehenſion of ideas, as that they may be of dangerous 


«conſequence to that article of faith, which your lord- 


„ ſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becauſe they have 
„ been applied to ſuch purpoſes. And I might (your | 
« lordſhip ſays). have enjoyed the ſatisfaction of my 


<< ideas long enough, before you had taken notice of 
5 them, unleſs your lordſhip had found them employed 
in doing miſchief.” Which, at laſt, as I humbly 


concei ve, amounts to thus much, and no more, viz. 


that your lordſhip fears ideas, i. e. the term ideas, may, 
ſome time or other, prove of very dangerous conſe- 
quence to what your tordſhip has endeavoured to defend, 


becauſe they have been made uſe of in arguing againſt 


it. For I am ſure your lordſhip. does not mean, that 


you apprehend the things, ſignified by ideas, may be 

es of dangerous conſequence to the article of faith your 
_ < lordſhip endeavours to defend,“ becauſe they have 

been made uſe of againſt it: for (beſides that your lord- 


mip mentions terms) that would be to expect that thoſe 


who oppoſe that article, ſhould oppoſe it without any 


thoughts; for the thing ſignified by ideas, is nothing 


but the immediate objects of our minds in thinking: ſo 


that unleſs any one can oppoſe the article your lordſhip 


defends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe 
- the things ſignified by ideas : for he that thinks, muſt | 
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have ſome immediate object of his mind i in thinking, 
i. e. muſt have ideas. | 
But whether it be the name or the ing; ideas in 
ſound, or ideas in ſignification, that your lordſhip ap- 

hends may be of dangerous conſequence to that arti- | 1 
cle of faith, which your lordſhip endeavours to defend, i 
it ſeems to me, I will not ſay a new way of reaſoning | 
(for that belongs to me) but were it not your lordſhip's, 
I ſhould think it a very extraordinary way of reaſoning, 
to write againſt a book, wherein your lordſhip acknow- 
ledges they are not uſed to bad purpoſes, nor employed 
to do miſchief: only becauſe that you find that ideas 
are, by thoſe who oppoſe your lordſhip, employed to 
do miſchief; and ſo apprehend they may be of danger- 
ous conſequence to the article your lordſhip has engag- 
ed in the defence of. For whether ideas as terms, or 
ideas as the immediate objects of the mind ſignified by 
thoſe terms, may be, in your lordſhip's apprehenſion, 
of dangerous conſequence to that article; I do not ſee. 
how your lordſhip's writing againſt the notion of ideas, 
as ſtated in my book, will at all hinder your oppoſers 
from employing them in doing miſchief, as before. 
However, be that as it will, fo it is, that your lord- 
| ſhip apprehends theſe © new terms, theſe ideas, with 
<< which the world hath, of late, been ſo Manley 
c amuſed {though at laſt they come to be only common - - - MR} 
* notions of things, as your lordſhip owns) may be of | TY [l 
«« dangerous conſequence to that article.” | | | 
My lord, if any, in their anſwer to your lordſhip” 3 
ſermons, and in their other pamphlets, wherein your 
lordſhip complains they have talked ſo much of ideas, 
have been troubleſome to your lordſhip with that term: 
it is not ſtrange that your lordſhip ſhould be tired with | 
that ſound: but how natural ſoever it be to our weak. 
conſtitutions to be offended with any found, wherewith | 
an importunate din hath been made about our ears; yet, | | 
my lord; 1 know your lordſhip has a better opinion of Il 
the articles of our faith, than to think any of them can 
be overturmed, or ſo much as ſhaken with a breath, 
= formed into re ſound or term whatſoever. 
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Names are but the arbitrary marks of conceptions: 
and ſo they be ſufficiently appropriated. to them in their 


uſe, I know no other difference any of them have in 
particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult pronun- 


ciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant ſound: and what 


particular antipathies there may be in men, to ſome of 


them upon that account, is not eafy to be foreſeen. This 


I am ſure, no term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more 
than another, any oppoſition to truth of any kind; they 


are only propoſitions. that do, or can oppoſe the truth of 
any article or doctrine ; and thus no term is privileged 
from being fet in oppoſition to truth. 5 

„There is no word to be found, which may not be 
brought into a propoſition, wherein the moſt ſacred and 
moſt evident truths may be oppoſed ; but that is not a 


fault in the term, but him that uſes it. And therefore 


Lcannot eaſily perſuade myſelf (whatever your lordſhip 
hath ſaid in the heat of your concern) chat you have be- 
ſtowed id much pains upon my book, becauſe the word 
idea is ſo much uſed there. For though upon my faying, 
in my chapter about the exiſtence of God, that 1 
« ſcarce uſed the word idea in that whole chapter; your 
*« lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done fo quite through my 
% book; yet I muſt rather look upon that as a com- 

iment to me, wherein your lordſhip wiſhed, that my 

ok had been all through ſuited to vulgar readers, not 


uſed to that and the like terms, than that your, lordſhip 
has ſuch an apprehenſion of the word idea; or that there 

is any ſuch harm in the uſe of it, inſtead of the word 
notion (with which your lordſhip feems to take it to 


agree in ſignification) that your lordſhip would think it 
worth your while to ſpend any part of your valuable time 
and thoughts about my book, for having the word idea 


ſo often in it: for this would be to make your lordſhip to 
VUrite only againſt an impropriety of ſpeech. I own to 
your lordſhip, it is a great condeſcenſion in your lord 
ſhip to have done it, if that word have ſuch a ſhare in 


what your lordſhip has writ againſt, my book, as ſome. 


expreſſions would perſuade one ;. and I would, for the 
fatisfaction of your lordſhip, change the term of idea for 
1 better, if your lordſhip, or any one, could help me to 


it. 
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ft. For, that notion will not ſo well ſtand for every 
immediate object of the mind in thinking, as idea does, 

1 have (as I gueſs) fomewhere given a reaſon in my 
book; by ſhowing that the term notion is more pecu- 
liarly appropriated to a certain ſort of thoſe objects, 
which I call mixed modes: and, I think, it would not 
ſound altogether ſo well, to ſay the notion of red, and 
the notion of a horſe; as the idea of red, and the idea 
of a horſe. But if any one thinks it will, I contend not: 
for I have no fondneſs for, nor antipathy to, any parti- 
cular articulate ſounds: nor do I think there is any ſpell 
or faſcination in any of them. | mw 
But be the word idea proper or improper, I do nat 
ſee how it is the better or worſe, becauſe ill men have 
made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made uſe of to bad 
3 for if that be à reaſon to condemn, or lay it 
_ by, we muſt lay by the terms of ſcripture, reaſon, per- 
_ ception, diſtinct, clear, &c. nay, the name of God him- 
ſelf will not eſcape: for do not think any one of theſe, 
Or any other term, can be produced, which has not 
| been made uſe of by ſuch men, and to ſuch purpoſes. 
And therefore, if the unitarians, in their late pam- 
% phlets, have talked very much of, and ſtrangely 
** amuſed the world with ideas; I cannot believe your 
 Jordſhip will think that word one jot the worſe, or the 
more dangerous, becauſe they uſe it; any more than, 
for their uſe of them, you will think reaſon or ſcripture 
terms ili or dangerous. And therefore what your lord- 
ſhip ſays, that I might have enjoyed the ſatisfaction 
of my ideas long enough, before your lordſhip had 
«© taken notice of them, unleſs you had found them em- 
<« ployed in doing miſchief;” will, I preſume, when 
your lordſhip has conſidered again of this matter, pre- 
vail with your lerdſhip to let me enjoy ſtill the ſatisfac- 
tion I take in my ideas, i. e. as much fatisfaction as I 
can take in fo ſmall a matter, as is the uſing of a proper 
term, notwithſtanding it ſhould be employed by others 
% / On 0 une) 
For, my lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my 
book, and ſubſtitute the word notion every where in the 
room of 1t ; and every body elſe do ſo too (though your 
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lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect that I have the 

vanity to think they would follow my example) my 
book would, it ſeems, be the more to your lordſhip's 
- liking: but I do not ſee how this would one jot abate 
the miſchief your lordſhip complains of. For the uni- 
: tarians might as much employ notions,..as they do now 
ideas, to do miſchief: unleſs they are ſuch fools as to 
think they can conjure with this notable. word idea; and 
that the force of what they ſay lies in the ſound, and not 
in the ſignification of their terms. 

This Fa ſure of, that the truths of the chriſtian 
religion can be no more battered by one word than an- 
other; nor can they be beaten down or endangered, by 
any ſound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter myſelf, 
that your lordſhip is ſatisfied there is no harm in the 
word ideas, becauſe you: ſay you ſhould not have taken 
any notice of my ideas, * if the enemies of our faith had 
% not taken up my new way of ideas, as an effectual 
«© battery againſt the myſteries of the chriſtian faith.” 
In which place, by new way of ideas, nothing, I think, 
can be conſtrued to be meant, but my expreſſing myſelf x 
by that of ideas; and not by other more common words; 
and of ancienter ſtanding in the Engliſh language. 

My new way by ideas, or my way by ideas, which 
often occurs in your lordſhip's letter, is, I confeſs, a 
very large and doubtful expreſſion ; and may, in the full 
latitude, comprehend my whole Eſſay: becauſe treating 
in it of the underſtanding, which is nothing but the 
faculty of thinking, I coul not well treat of that faculty 
of the mind, which conſiſts in thinking, without conſi- 
dering the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, 
which J call ideas: and therefore in treating of the un- 
derſtanding, I gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that 
the greateſt part of my book has been taken up, in 
conſidering what theſe objects of the mind, in thinking, 
are; whence they come; what uſe the mind makes of 
them, in its ſeveral ways of thinking; and what are the 
outward marks whereby it ſignifies them to others, or 
records them for its own = And this, in ſhort, is 
my way by ideas, that which your lordſhip calls my 
new way by ideas: hien. my lord, if! it De new, 15 is 

ut 
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but a new hiſtory of an old thing. For I think it will 
not be doubted, that men always performed the actions 

of thinking, reaſoning, believing, and knowing, juſt 
after the ſame manner that they do now: though whe- 
ther the ſame account has heretofore been given of the 
way how they performed theſe actions, or wherein they 
Fonſiſted, I do not know. Were as well read as your 
. lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle repri- 
mand of your lordſhip's, for“ thinking my way of ideas 
« new, for want of looking into other men's thoughts, 
« which appear in their books.“ 
| Your lordſhip's words, as an acknowledgement of 
your inſtructions in the caſe, and as a warning to others, 
who will be ſo bold adventurers as to- ſpin any thing 
barely out of their own thoughts, I ſhall ſet down at 
large: and they run thus: © whether you took this way 
r of ideas from the modern philoſopher, mentioned by 
| you, is not at all material; but I intended no reflection 
upon you in it (for that you mean by my commend- | 
ing you as a ſcholar of ſo great a maſter) I never 
meant to take from you the honour of your own in- 
ventions: and I do believe you, when you ſay, that — 
you wrote from your own thoughts, and the ideas 
you had there. But many things may ſeem new to 
* one, who converſes only with his own thoughts, which 
_ «really are not ſo; as he may find, when he looks into 
the thoughts of other men, which appear in their 
books. And therefore, although I have a juſt eſteem 
for the invention of ſuch, who can ſpin volumes 
* barely out of their own thoughts; yet I am apt to 
think they would oblige the world more, if, after 
4 they have thought ſo much of themfelves, they would 
* examine what thoughts others have had before them, 
concerning the ſame things: that ſo thoſe may not 
© be thought their own inventions, which are common 
« to themſelves and others. If a man ſhould try all 
ce the magnetical experiments himſelf, and -publith, 
« them as his own thoughts, he might take himſelf Fg 
c« 


2 8 . 


be the inventor of them: but he that examines and 

* compares with them what Gilbert and others have 

oy. "wo before him, will not diminifh the 9 of his 
\ K 4 dili- 
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« diligence, but may wiſh he had compared his thoughts 
« with other:men's ; by which the world would receive 
«« greater advantage, although he loſt the honour of 
ce being an original. 

Io alleviate my fault herein, I agree with your lord- 


yl ſhip, that many things may ſeem new to one that con- 


« verſes only with his own thoughts, which really are 
« not ſo: but I muſt-crave leave to ſuggeſt to your 
lordſhip, that if, in the ſpinning them out of his own 


thoughts, they ſeem. new to him, he is certainly the 


inventor of them; and they may as juſtly be thought 


his own invention, as any one's; and he is as certainly the 


inventor of them, as any one who thought on them be- 
fore him: the diſtinction of invention, or not invention, 
lying not in thinking firſt or not firſt, but in borrowing 
or not borrowing your thoughts from another: and he 
to whom ſpinning. them out of his own thoughts, they 
ſeem new, could not certainly borrow them from an- 
other. So he truly invented printing in Europe, who, 
without any communication with the Chineſe, ſpun it 
out of his own thoughts; though it were ever ſo true, 
that the Chineſe had the uſe of printing, nay, of print< 


ing in the very ſame way, among them, many ages be- 


fore him. So that he that ſpins any thing out of his own 
thoughts, that ſeems new-to him, cannot ceaſe to think 


it his own invention, ſhould he examine ever ſo far what 


thoughts others have had before him, concerning the 


ſame thing; and ſhould find, by examining, that they ; 


had the ſame thoughts too. 
But what great obligation this would be to the world, 


or w eighty cauſe of turning over and looking into books, 


F confeſs I do not ſce. The great end to me, in con- 
verſing with my own or other men's thoughts in mat- 
ters of ſpeculation, is to find truth, without being much 
concerned whether my own ſpinning of it out of mine, 


| or their ſpinning of it out of their own thoughts, helps 
me to it. And how little I affect the honour of an ori- 


Fginal, may be ſeen in that place of my book, where, if 


any where, that itch of vain-glory was likelieſt to have 
mon itſelf, had I been ſo over-run with it, as to need 
© cure. UE is e I peak of dev in in theſe fol- 
8 + lowing 
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lowing words, taken notice of by your lordſhip in ano- 
ther place: I think I have ſhown wherein it is that 
rc certainty, real certainty, conſiſts; which, whatever 
be jt was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore one 
te of. thoſe deſiderata, which I found great want of.“ 
Here, my lord, however new this ſeemed to me, and 
the more ſo becauſe poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it 
in the books of others; yet I ſpoke of it as new, only 
to myſelf; leaving others in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of what either by invention or reading was theirs be- 
fore; without aſſuming to myſelf any other honour, 
but that of my own ignorance till that time, if others 
before had ſhown wherein certainty lay. And yet, my 
lord, if J had upon this occaſion been forward to aſſume 
to myſelf the honour of an original, I think I had been 
pretty ſafe in it; ſince I ſhould have had your lordſhip 
| | guarantee and vindicator in that point, who are 
pleaſed to call it new ; and, as ſuch, to write againſt it. 
And truly, my lord, in this reſpect my book has had 
very unlucky ſtars, ſince it hath had the misfortune to 
 diſpleaſe your lordſhip, with many things in it, for 
their novelty ; as “ new way of reaſoning ; new hypo- 
te theſis about reaſon; new ſort of certainty ; new 
de terms; new way of ideas; new method of certainty,”? 

&c. and yet in other places your lordſhip ſeems to 
think it worthy in me of your lordſhip's reflection, for 
ſaying but what others have ſaid before. As where I 
ſay, © in the different make of men's tempers and 

application of their thoughts, ſome arguments pre- 
«« vail more on one, and ſome on another, for the con- 
% firmation of the ſame. truth: your lordſhip aſks, 

e what is this different from what all men of under- 
« ſtanding have ſaid?” Again, I take it your lordſhip 
meant not theſe words for a commendation of my 
book, where you ſay; © but if no more be meant by 
«© the ſimple ideas that come in by ſenſation or reflec- 
««. tion, and their being the foundation of our know- 
« ledge;”” but that our notions of things come in, 
either from our ſenſes, or the exerciſe of our minds : 
as there is nothing extraordinary in the diſcovery, ſo 
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your lordſhip is far enough from oppoſing that, wherein 
you think all mankind are agreed. : 
And again, * but what need all this great 1177 
“% about ideas and certainty, true and real certainty by 
, « 1deas'; if, after all, it comes only to this, that our 
ideas only repreſent to us ſuch things, from whence 
« we bring arguments to prove the truth of things? 
And © the world hath been ſtrangely amuſed with 
ideas of late; and we have been told, that ſtrange 
<< things might be done by the help of ideas; yet theſe 
ideas, at laſt, come to be only common notions of 
things, which we'muſt make uſe of in our reaſon- 
* ing.” And to the like purpeſe in other places; 
Whether therefore at laſt your lordſhip will reſolve, 
that it is new or no, or more faulty by its being new, 
muſt be left to your lordſhip. This I find by it, that 
my book cannot avoid being condemned on the one 
. Hide or the other; nor do I ſee a poſſibility to help it. 
If there be readers that like only new thoughts ; or, on 
the other fide, others that can bear nothing but what 
can be juſtified by received authorities in print; I muſt 
defire them to make themſelves amends in that part 
which: they like, for the diſpleaſure they receive in the 
other: but if many ſhould be fo exact as to find fault 
with both; truly I know not well what to ſay to them. 
The caſe is a plain. caſe, the book is all over naught, 
and there is not a ſentence in it that is not, either for 
its antiquity or novelty, to be condemned ; and ſo there 
is a ſhort end of it. From your lordſhip indeed in par- 
ticular, I can hope for ſomething better; for your lord- 
- ſhip thinks the general deſign of it fo good, chat that, 
Fe — myſelf, would prevail on Your” ons to __ 
ſerve it from the fire. © | 
But as to the way your lordſhip thinks T ſhould have 
- ken; to prevent the having it thought my invention, 
when it was common to me with others; it unluckily 
Jo fell out, in the ſubject of my Eſſay of Human Un- 
dJerſtanding, that I could not look into the thoughts of 
other men to inform myſelf. For my deſign being, as 
well as I AP tones and” to __ an 2 8 5 
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of the operations of the mind in thinking, I could 
look into no-body's underſtanding but my own, to ſee 
how it wrought; nor have a proſpect into other men's 
minds to view their thoughts there, and obſerve what 
ſteps and motions, they took, and by what gradations | 
they proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with 
truth, and their advance to knowledge. What we find 
of their thoughts in books, is but the reſult of this, 
and not the progreſs and working of their minds, in 
coming to the ae or concluſions they ſer n 
and publiſhed. | 
All therefore that I can 12 of my an is, that it is 
a copy of my own mind, in its ſeveral ways of o 
tion. And all that I can ſay for the publiſhing of it, 
is, that I think the intellectual faculties are made, and 
operate alike in moſt men; and that ſome, that I ſhowed. 
it to before I publiſhed it, liked it ſo well that 1 was 
confirmed in that opinion. And therefore if it ſhould 
happen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome men 
ſhould have ways of thinking, reaſoning, or arriving at 
certainty, different from others, and above thoſe that I 
find my mind to. uſe and acquieſce in, I do not ſee of 
what uſe my book can be to them. I can only make 
it my humble requeſt, in my own name, and in the 
name of thoſe that are of my ſize, who find their minds 
work, reaſon, and know, in the ſame low way that 
mine does, that thoſe men of a more happy genius 
would ſhow us the way of their nobler flights; and 
particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer 
way to certainty, than by ideas, and the obſerving their 
agreement or diſagreement.  _ 45 
In the mean time, I muſt acknowledge, that, if 1 bad 
been guilty of affecting to be thought an original, 2 
correction could not have come from any body ſo diſin- 
tereſted in the caſe, as your lordſhip; fince your lord- 
ſhip. ſo much declines being thought an original, for 
_ writing in a way wherein it is hard to avoid thinking 
that you are the firſt, till ſome other can be Prodiices | 
that writ ſo before you. 
But to return to your lordſhip's reſent charge acainſt 
de | book: in FOR landau 8 * I find og 
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words: * in an age, wherein the myſteries of faith are 


* ſo much expoſed, by the promoters of ſcepticiſm - 


. and infidelity; it is a thing of dangerous confe- 
«© quence, to ftart ſuch new methods of certainty, as 
<< are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful than 
Shefore.?? 0 7 Ep | | 


By which paſſage, and ſome expreſſions that ſeem to 


look that way, in the places above-quoted; I take it 
for granted, that another particular in my book, which 
your lordſhip ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſe- 


quence to that article of faith which your lordſhip has 


- endeavoured to defend, is my placing of certainty as I 

do, in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas. EE e 
Though I cannot conceive how any term, new or old, 
idea or not idea, can have any oppoſition or danger in 
it, to any article of faith, or any truth whatſoever ; yet 
J eafily grant, that propoſitions are capable of being 
oppoſite to propofitions, and may be ſuch as, if 


granted, may overthrow articles of faith, or any other ' 


truth they are oppoſite to. But your lordſhip not 
having, as I remember, ſhown, or gone about to ſhow, 
how this propofition, viz. that certainty conſiſts in the 


perception of the agreement or diſagreement of two 


ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that article of 
faith which 'your lordſhip has endeavoured to defend : 
it is plain, it is but your lordſhip's fear, that it may 
be of dangerous conſequence to it; which, as I humbly 
conceive, is no proof that it is any way inconſiſtent 
JJ ed LCs 


No-body, I think, can blame your lordſhip, or any, 


. one elſe, for being concerned for any article of the 
Chriſtian faith: but if that concern (as it may, and as 
wie know it has done) makes any one apprehend danger, 
where no danger is; are we therefore to give up and 
condemn any propoſition, becauſe any one, though of 
the firſt rank and magnitude, fears it may be of dan- 
tous conſequence to any truth of religion, without ſay- 
ing that it is ſo? If ſuch fears be the meaſures whereby 


to judge of truth and falſehood, the affirming that there 
are antipodes would be ſtill a hereſy; and the doctrine 


of 


| 
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of the motion of the earth muſt be rejected, as ver- 
throwing the truth of the ſcripture: for of that dan- 
gerous conſequence it has been apprehended to be, by 
many learned and pious divines, out of their great con- 
cern for religion. And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great 
apprehenſions of what dangerous conſequence it might 
be, it is now univerſally received by learned men, as an 
undoubted truth; and writ. for by ſome, whoſe belief 
of the ſcriptures is not at all queſtioned; and particu- 
larly, very lately, by a divine of the church of Eng- 
land, with great ſtrength of reaſon, in his wonderfully 
ingenious New Theory of the eartn. 1 

The reaſon your lordſhip gives of your fears, that it 
may be of ſuch dangerous conſequence to that article 
of faith which your lordſhip endeavours to defend, 
though ir occurs in many more places than one, is only 
This, viz. that it is made uſe of by ill men to do mil 
chief, 1. e. to oppoſe that article of faith, which your 
lordſhip has endeavoured to defend. But, my lord, if 
it be a reaſon to lay by any thing as bad, becauſe it is, 
or may be uſed: to an ill purpoſe; I know not what 
will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which 
were made for our defence, are ſometimes made uſe of 
to do miſchief; and yet they are not thought of dan- 
gerous conſequence for all that. No-body lays by his 
ſword and piſtols, or thinks them of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown away, be- 
cauſe robbers and the worſt of men ſometimes make 
uſe of them to take away honeſt men's lives or goods. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe they were deſigned, and will 
ſerve to preſerve them. And who knows but this may 
be the preſent caſe? If your lordſhip thinks that placing 
of certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ideas be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe 
you apprehend it may be of dangerous conſequence to 
that article of faith; on the other ſide, perhaps others, 
with me, may think it a defence againſt errour, and ſo 
(as being of good uſe) to be received and adhered to. 
I uWould not, my lord, be hereby thought to ſet up 


my own, or any one's judgment againſt your lordſhip's: 


but I have ſaid this only to ſhow, while the argument 
e 5 e lies 


— 
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lies for or r againſt the truth of any propoſition, barely 


in an imagination, that it may be of conſequence to 
the ſupporring or overthrowing of any remote truth ; 
it will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of the 


truth or falſehood of that propoſition. For imagina- 


tion will be {et up againſt imagination, and the ſtronger 


probably will be againſt your lordſhip; the ſtrongeſt 


imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt heads. The 


only way, in this cafe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhow 


the inconſiſtency of the two propofitions; and then it 
will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other ; the true 


| the falſe one. 


- Your lordſhip ſays indeed, di is a new method of 


| certainty. F will not fay ſo myſelf, for fear of de- 


ſerving a ſecond reproof from your lordſhip, for being 


too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of being 
an original. But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and 
will excuſe me from being thought impertinent, if I 
aſk your lordſhip whether there be any other or older 
method of certainty? and what it is? For if there be 


no other, nor older than this, either this was always 


the method of certainty, and ſo mine is no new one; 
or elſe the world is obliged to me for this new one, after 


having been ſo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing, 
as a method of certainty. If there be an older, I am 


ſure your lordſhip cannot but know it; your con- 


demning mine as new, as well as your thorough inſight 


into antiquity, cannot but- ſatisfy every body that you 
do. And therefore to ſet the world right in a thing of 


that great concernment, and to overthrow mine, and 
thereby prevent the dangerous conſequence there is in 


my having unſeaſonably ſtarted it, will not, I humbly 


—_— 5 


conceive, miſbecome your lordſhip's care of that article 


you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good-will you 


bear to truth in general. For I will be anſwerable for 1 
myſelf, that I ſhall; and I think I may be for all 
others, that they all will give off the placing of cer- 


tainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


5 ment of ideas, if your lordſhip will be We to en | 


that it lies in oy * . 5 


4 
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But truly, and not to aſcribe to myſelf an invention 
os what has been as old as knowledge is in the world, 
I muſt own, I am not guilty of what your lordſhip is 
133 to call ſtarting new methods of certainty. 

nowledge, ever ſince there has been any in the world, 
has conſiſted in one particular action of the mind; and 
ſo, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of it: 
and to ſtart new methods of knowledge and certainty, 

(for they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. to find out 
and propoſe new methods of attaining knowledge, 
either with more eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet 
unknown, is what I think 'no-body could blame: but 
this is not that which your — here means by new 
methods of certainty. Tour lordſhip, I think, means 
by it the placing of certainty in ſomething, 'wherein 
either it does not confift, or elſe wherein it was not 
n placed before now; if this be to be called a new method 
of certainty. As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know 
whether J am guilty or no, when your lordſhip will do 
me the favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before: 
which your lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf” ignorant 
of, when I writ my book, and ſo am ſtill. But if 
ſtarting of new methods of certainty, be the placing of 
certainty in ſomething wherein it does not conſiſt; 
whether I have done that or nos: J muſt appeal io che 
„ of mankind. - 

There are ſeveral actions of men's minds thas they 
are conſcious to themfelves of performing, as willing, 
believing, knowing, &c. which they have ſo particular 

_ 2 ſenſe of, that they can diftinguiſh them one from ano- 
ther ; or elſe they could not fay when they willed, when 
they believed, and when they knew any thing. But 
though theſe actions were different enough from one 


another, not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of bl 


them ; yet no-body, that I had met with, had, in their 


writings, particularly ſet down wherein 9e act N g 
knowing preciſely conſiſted. 


Io this reflection upon the actions of my own Wund, 
the ſubject of my Eſſay concerning Human Under- 
_ Randing naturally led me; wherein, if I have done any 
N new, it has been to deſcribe to others more Fele | 
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ticularly than had been done before, what it is their 
minds do, when they perform that action which they 
call knowing: and if, upon examination, they obſerve 
I have given a true account of that action of their 
minds in all the parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be in vain 
to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in themſelves. 
And if 1 have not told them right, and exactly what 
they find and feel in themſelves, when their minds per- 
form the act of knowing, what I have ſaid will be all 
in vain; men will not be perſuaded: againſt their ſenſes. 
Knowledge is an internal perception of their minds; 


and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what 


1 have faid it is, my groundleſs conceit will not be 
 hearkened to, but exploded by every body, and die of 
itſelf; and no-body need to be at any pains to drive it 
out of the world. So impoſſible is it to find out, or 
ſtart new methods of certainty, or to have them re- 
ceived, if any one places it in any thing but in that 
wherein it really conſiſts: much leſs can any one be in 
danger to be miſled: into errour, by any ſuch new, and 
to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs project. Can it be ſup- 
poſed, that any one could ſtart a new method of ſeeing, 
and perſuade men thereby, that they do not ſee what 
they do ſee? Is it to be feared, that any one can caſt 
ſuch a miſt over their eyes that they ſhould not know 
when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way by it? 
Knowledge, I find, in myſelf; and, I conceive, in 
others; conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of the immediate objects of the mind in 


— - thinking, which I call ideas: but whether it does ſo in 


others or no, muſt: be determined by their own experi- 
ence, reflecting upon the action of their mind in know- | 
ing; for that I cannot alter, nor I think they them 
felves. But whether they will call thoſe immediate 
objects of their mind in thinking ideas or no, is per- 
fectly in their own choice. If they diſlike that name, 
they may call them notions or conceptions, or how they 
pleaſe; it matters not, if they uſe them ſo as to avoid 


obſcurity and confuſion. If they are conſtantly uſed in 


the ſame and a known ſenſe, every one has the liberty 
to pleaſe himſelf in his terms; there lies neither truth, 
9 e nor 
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n6r errour, nor ſcience, in that; though thoſe that take 
them for things, and not for what they are, bare arbi- 
trary ſigns of our ideas, make a great deal of ado often 
about them, as if ſome great matter lay in the uſe of 
this or that ſound. All that I know or can imagine of 
difference about them, is, that thoſe words are always 
beſt, whoſe ſignifications are beſt known in the ſenſe 
they are uſed; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed confuſion. 
My lord, your lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault 
with. my uſe of the new term, ideas, without tellin 
me a better name for the immediate objects of the mind 
in thinking. Your lordſhip has alſo been pleaſed to 
find fault with my definition of knowledge, without 
doing me the favour to give me a better. For it is 
only about my definition of knowledge, that all this 
tir, ' concerning certainty, is made. For with me, to 
know and be certain, is the ſame thing; what I know, 
that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, that I 
know. What reaches to knowledge, I think may be 
called certainty; and what comes ſhort of certainty; I 
think cannot be called knowledge; as your lordſhip 
could not but obſerve in F 18. of ch. iv. of my fourth 
book, which you have quote. 


— 


My definition of knowledge, in the beginning of the 
fourth book of my Eſſay, ſtands thus: knowledge 

de ſeems to me to be nothing but the perception of the 
d connexion and agreement or diſagreement and re- 
* pugnancy of any of our ideas.” This definition 
your lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of 
«« dangerous conſequence as to that article of chriſtian 
* faith which your lordſhip has endeavoured to de- 
'* fend.” For this there is a very eaſy remedy : it is 
but for your lordſhip to ſet aſide this definition of 
knowledge by giving us a better, and this danger is 
over. But your lordſhip chooſes rather to have a con- 
troverſy with my book, for having it in-it, and to put 
me upon the defence of it; for which I muſt acknow- 


ledge myſelf obliged to your lordſhip, for affording me 


ſo much of your time, and for allowing me the honour 
of converſing ſo much with one ſo far above me in all 
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- Your lordſhip ſays, © it may be of dangerous conſe- 
* quence to that article of chriſtian faith, which you 


« have endeavoured to defend.“ Though the laws of. 


diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to 


fayings, without any offer of a proof; yet, my lord, to 


ſhow how willing I am to give your lordſhip all ſatis- 
faction, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous 
conſequence in my book, as to that article, I ſhall not 
Rand ſtill fullenly, and put your lordſhip upon the dif- 
ficulty of ſhowing wherein that danger lies; but ſhall, 
on the other fide, endeavour to ſhow your lordſhip that 
that definition of mine, whether true or falfe, right or 
wrong, can be of no dangerous conſequence to that 
article of faith. The reaſon which J ſhall offer for it, 
is this; becauſe it can be of no conſequence to it at all. 


That which your lordſhip is afraid it may be dan- 


erous to, is an article of faith: that which your lord- 
ip labours and is concerned for, is the certainty of 
faith. Now, my lord, I humbly conceive the certainty 
of faith, if your lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has 


nothing to do with the certainty of knowledge; And 


to talk of the certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, 
as to talk of the knowledge of e a _ of 
Dans not eaſy to me to underſtand. 


Place knowledge in what you will, «ſtart what new 


* methods of certainty you pleaſe; that are apt to 
c leave men's minds more doubtful than before; place 
_ certainty on fuch grounds as will leave little or no 
knowledge in the world; (for theſe are the arguments 
your lordſhip uſes againſt my definition- of knowledge) 
this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the aſſu- 


rance of faith; that is quite diſtin& from it, neither l 


ſtands nor falls with knowledge. 

Faith ſtands by itſelf, and upon grounds of its own; 
nor can be removed from them, and placed on thoſe of 
knowledge. Their grounds are ſo far from being the 
Tame, or having any thing common, that when it is 


brought to certainty, faith is deſtroyed; it is know- 


led e Fi, and faith no longer. 
ith what aſſurance ſoever of Seiebing, 1 aſſent to 
| any' article of faith, ſo that. I ftedfaſtly venture wy all 
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upon it, it is ſtill but believing. Bring it to certainty, 


and it 1 to be faith. I believe, that Jeſus Chriſt 
was crucified, dead and buried, roſe again the third day 


from the dead. and aſcended into heaven; let now ſuch 


methods of knowledge or certainty be ſtarted, as leave 
men's minds more doubtful than before: let the grounds 
of knowledge be reſolved into what any one pleaſes, it 
touches not my faith : the foundation of that ſtands as 


ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it; and 


one may as well ſay, that any thing that weakens the 
fight, or caſts a miſt before the eyes, endangers the 
hearing; as that any thing which alters the nature of 
knowledge (if that could he done) ſhould be of danger- 
ous conſequence to an article of faith. 

Whether then I am or am not miſtaken, in the plac- 
ing certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ideas; whether this account of knowledge 


be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the bounds of it 
more than it ſhould; faith ſtill ſtands upon its own 
baſis, which is not at all altered by it; and every article 


of that has juſt the ſame unmoved e ee and the 
very ſame credibility that it had before. So that, my 
lord, whatever I have ſaid about certainty, and how 
much ſoever I may be out init; if I am miſtaken, your 
lordſhip has no reaſon to apprehend any danger, to any 
article of faith, from thence ; every. one of them ſtands 
upon the ſame bottom it did before, out of the reach of 


what belongs to knowledge and certainty. And thus 


much out of my way of certainty by ideas; which, I 
hope, will ſatisfy your lordſhip, how far it is from be- 
| ing dangerous to any article of the chriſtian faith What 

Deve. 
I find one thing more your lordſhip charges on me, 


in reference to the unitarian controverſy ; and that is, 
where your lordſhip ſays, that if theſe [i.e. my no- 


tions of nature and perſon] hold, your lordſhip does 
2 E ſee how it is poſlible to defend the doctrine of the 
« rimty.” 
My lord, fince I have a. great opinion that your lord- 
4 fig! ſees as far as any one, and I ſhall be Þ uſtified to the 
woo in relying upon your * s foreſight 
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than on any one's; theſe diſcomforting words of your 
- lordſhip's would diſhearten me ſo, that I ſhould be 
ready togive up what your lordſhip confeſſes ſo untena- 


ble; with this eee, A however to your lord- 
ſhip, as its great defender: 


| . — Si pergama dextra 
9 Defendi poſlint, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 9 


ä This, I ſay, after ſuch a declaration of your lordſhip! $, 
I ſhould think out of a due value for your lordſhip's 
great penetration and judgment, I had reaſon to do, 
were it in any other cauſe but that of an article of the 
chriſtian faith. For theſe, I am ſure, ſhall all be de- 
fended and ſtand firm to the world's end; though we 
are not always ſure, what hand ſhall defend them. I 
know as much may be expected from your lordſhip's in 
the caſe, as any body's ; and therefore I conclude, when 
you have taken a view of this matter again, 'out of the 
heat of diſpute, you will have a better opinion of the 
articles of the chriſtian faith, and of your own ability to 
defend them, than to pronounce, that * if my notions of 
nature and perſon hold, your lordſhip cannot fee how 
e it is poſſible to defend that article of the chriſtian 
faith, which your lordſhip has endeavoured to de- 
„ fend.” For it is, methinks, to put that article upon. | 
a very tickliſh iſſue, and to render it as ſuſpected and as 
doubtful as is poſſible to men's minds, that your lord- 
ſhip ſhould declare it not poſſible to be defended, if my 
notions of nature and perſon hold; when all that I can 
find that your lordſhip excepts againſt, in my notions of 
nature and perſon, is nothing but this, viz. that t 
are two ſounds, which in themſelves ſignify nothing. 
But before I come to examine how by nature and per- 
10 your lordſhip, at preſent in your anſwer, engages 
me in the unitarian controverſy; it will not be beſide 
the matter to conſider, how by them your wean at 
” firſt 1 my book into it. 
In your Vindication of the Aodrins' of the Trinity, 
pour lordſhip ſays, © the next thing to be cleared in this 
2 — is the * 3 nature and Aud 
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And of this we have no clear and diſtinct idea from 


« ſenſation or reflection: and yet all our notions of the 
ce doctrine of the Trinity depend upon the right under 
« ſtanding of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibly, about 


cc 


Fc 


EC 


ce 


this point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct appre- 
henſions concerning nature and perſon, and the 
grounds of identity and diſtinction : but theſe come 
not into our minds by theſe ſimple ideas of ſenſation 


«© and reflection.”” 


9 
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To this I replied, © if it be ſo, the inference, I ſhould 


.draw from thence, (if it were fit for me to draw any) 


would be this; that it concerns thoſe, who write on 

that ſubject, to have themſelves, and to lay down to 
others, clear and diſtinct apprehenſions, or notions, 
or ideas (call them what you pleaſe) of what they 


mean by nature and perſon, and of the grounds of 


identity and diſtinction. 


e This appears to me the natural concluſion flowing 


from your lordſhip's words ; which ſeem here to ſup- 
poſe clear and diſtinct apprehenſions (ſomething like 


clear and diſtinct ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding un- 


intelligible talk in the doctrine of the Trinity. But 
I do not ſee how your lordſhip can, from the neceſlity 
of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and per- 


ſon, &c. in the diſpute of the Trinity, bring in one, 


who has perhaps miſtaken the way to clear and diſ- 
tinct notions concerning nature and perſon, &c. as 
fit to be anſwered among thoſe who bring objections 
againſt the Trinity in point of reaſon. I do not ſee: 
why an unitarian may not as well bring him in, and 
argue againſt his Eflay, in a chapter that he ſhould 
write, to anſwer objections againſt the unity of God, 


. In point of reaſon or revelation : for upon what ground 


ſoever any one writes, in this diſpute or any other, it 
is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either fide... 
If by the way of ideas, which js that of the author 


of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, a man cannot 


come to clear and diſtin& apprehenſions concerning 
nature and perſon; if, as he propoſes, from the ſim- 


. fo ideas of ſenſation and reflection, ſuch apprehen- 


ons cannot be got ; .it will follow from thence that 
Th ES l | © he 
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cc 
ce 
cc 
et 
te 


he is a miſtaken philoſopher : but it will not follow 
from thence, that he is not an orthodox chriſtian ; for 
he might (as he did) write his Eſſay of Human Un- 


derſtanding, without any thought of the controverſy 


between the trinitarians and the unitarians. Nay, a 


Y man might have writ all that is in his book, that 
5 


never heard one word of any ſuch diſpute. 


« There is in the world a great and fierce conteſt 


about nature and grace: it would be very hard for 
me, if I muſt be brought in as a party on either ſide, 


becauſe a diſputant in that controverſy ſhould think 
the clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and 


grace come not into our minds by theſe fimple ideas 
of ſenſation and reflection. If this be fo, I may be 


reckoned among the objectors againſt all ſorts and 


points of orthodoxy, whenever any one pleafes: I 
may be called to account as one heterodox, in the 


points of free-grace, free-will, predeſtination, ori- 


ginal ſin, juſtification by faith, tranſubſtantiation, the 
pe's ſupremacy, and what not? as well as in the 


doctrine of the Trinity; and all becauſe they cannot 
be furniſhed with clear and diſtinct notions of grace, 


free- will, tranfubſtantiation, &c. by ſenfation or reflec- 
tion. For in all theſe, as in other points, I do not 
ſee but there may be a complaint made, that they 

have not always a right underſtanding and clear no- 


tions of thoſe things, on which the doctrine they diſ- 


pute of depends. And it is not altogether unuſual 


for men to talk unintelligibly to themſelves, and 


others, in thefe and other points of controverſy, for 


want of clear and diſtinct apprehenſions, or (as 


would call them, did not your lordſhip rd 


„ jdeas: for all which unintelligible talking, I do not 


(0 
either party, ſor decitling of the queſtion. f l 
ä ᷣ no oo tn 0 00 = 


think myſelf accountable, though) it ſhould ſo fall 


out, that my way by ideas would not help them to 
what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtin& notions. 


If my way be ine ffectual to that purpoſe, they may, 


for all me, make uſe of any other more ſucceſsful; 
and leave me out of the controverſy, as one uſeleſs to 
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« Suppoſing, as your lordſhip ſays, and as you have 
undertaken to make appear, that the clear and diſ- 


tinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon, 
and the grounds of identity and diſtinction, ſhould 
not come into the mind by ſimple ideas of ſenſation 
and reflection; what, I beſeech your lordſhip, is this 
to the diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either ſide? 
And if, after your lordſhip has endeavoured to give 
clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, 
the diſputants in this controverſy ſhould ſtill talk 
unintelligibly about this point, for want of clear and 


diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and perſon ; 


ought your lordſhip to be brought in among the par- 
tiſans on the other ſide, by any one who writ a Vin- 
dication of the Doctrine of the Trinity? In gaod 
earneſt, my lord, I do not ſee how the clear and dif- 
tinct notions of nature and perſon, not coming into 


the mind by the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflec- 


tion, any more contains any objection againſt the 


doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtinct 
apprehenſions of original fin, juſtification, or tranſub- 
ſtantiation, not coming into the mind by the fimple 
ideas of ſenſation and reflection, contains any objec- 
tion againſt the doctrine of original fin, juſtification, 
or tranſubſtantiation: and ſo of all the reſt of the 


terms uſed in any controverſy in religion.“ 


All that your lordſhip anſwers to this is in theſe 


words: The next thing I undertook to ſhow, was, 


cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 

ce 


ec. 


cc 


that we can have no clear and diſtinct idea of nature 
and perſon, from ſenſation or reflection. Here you 
ſpend T_ pages to ſhow, that this doth not con- 
cern you. Let it be ſo. But it concerns the matter 
I was upon; which was to ſhow, that we muſt have 
ideas [I think, my lord, it ſhould be clear and diſ- 
tinct ideas of theſe things, which we cannot come 
to by ſenſation and reflection.“ N | 
But be that as it will; I have dd your = ookbip 


here with this large repetition out of my former letter, 


| becauſe I think it clearly ſhows, that my book is no 
more concerned in the controverſy about the Trinity, 
than any other controverſy extant; nor any more oppo- 
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ite to that ſide of the queſtion that your lordſhip has 
endeavoured to defend, than to the contrary : and alſo 
becauſe, by your lordſhip's anſwer to it in theſe words, 
te let it be ſo, I thought you had not only agreed to all 
that I have ſaid, but that by it I had been diſmiſſed out 
of that controverſ ly. = 
It is an obſervation I have 8 met math, | 
% That whoever is once got into the inquiſition, guilty 
or not guitty, ſeldom ever gets clear out again.“ 1 
think your lordſhip is fatisfied there is no hereſy in my 
book. The ſuſpicion it was brought into, upon the 
account of placing certainty only upon clear and diſtinct 
ideas, is found groundleſs, there being no ſuch thing in 
my book; and yet it is not diſmiſſed out of the contro- 
verſy. It i is alleged ſtill, that “ my notion of ideas, as 
J have ſtated it, may be of dangerous conſequence as 
f© to that article of the chriſtian faith, which your lord- 
**© ſhip has endeavoured to defend; and ſo I am bound 
over to another trial. Clear and diſtinct apprehen- 
** ſions concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds 
v of identity and diſtinction, fo neceſſary in the diſpute 
* of the Trinity, cannot be had from ſenſation and re- 
0 flection; was another accuſation. To this, whether 
true or falſe, I pleaded, that it makes me no party in 
this diſpute of the Trinity, more than in any diſpute 
that can ariſe ; nor of one ſide of the queſtion more than 
another. My plea is allowed, © let it be ſo;“ and yet 
nature and perſon are made uſe of again, to hook me 
into the heretical fide of the diſpute : and what 1 is now 
the charge againſt me, in reference to the unitarian con- 
troverſy, upon the account of nature and perſon? even 
this new one, viz. that. if my notions of nature and' - 
7 perſon hold, your lordſhip does not ſee how it is 
« poſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity. Ho-] 
is this new charge roved? even thus, in theſe words 


annexed to it: For if theſe terms really ſignify mo - - 


* thing i in themſelves, but are only abſtract and com- 
« plex ideas, which the common uſe of language hach 
« appropriated to be the ſigns of two ideas; then it is 
« pan. that Ts are 9 notions b the mind, as . 
| £ ab- 
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** abſtracted and complex ideas are; and ſo one nature 
** and three perſons can be no more.“ 1 
- My lord, I am not fo conceited of my notions, as ca 
think that they deſerve that your lordſhip ſhould dwell 
long upon the conſideration of them. But pardon me; 
my lord, if I ſay, that it ſeems to me that this repre- 
ſentation which your lordſhip here makes to yourſelf, of 
my notions of nature and perſon, and the inference from 
it, were made a little in haſte: and that if it had not 
been ſo, your lordſhip would not, from the preceding 
words, have drawn this concluſion ; “and ſo one nature 
*« and three perſons can be no more; nor charged it 
upon me. e Va IM 
For as to that part of your lordſhip's repreſentation - 
of my notions of nature and perſon, wherein it is ſaid; 
** if theſe terms in themſelves ſignify nothing ;** though 
I grant that to be my notion of the terms nature and 
_ perſon, that they are two ſounds that naturally fignify 
not one thing more than another, nor in themſelves ſig- 
nify any thing at all, but have the ſignification which 
they have, barely by impoſition ; yet, in this my notion 
of them, give me leave to preſume, that upon more 
leiſurely thoughts I ſhall have your lordſhip, as well as 
the reſt of mankind that ever thought of this matter, 
- concurring with me. So that if yqur lordſhip continues 
poſitive in it, “ that you cannot ſee how it is poſlible - 
70 to defend the doctrine of the Trinity, if this my no- 
I tion of nature and perſon hold ;** I, as far as my eye- 
fight will reach jn the caſe (which poſſibly is but a little 
way) cannot ſee, but it will be plain to all mankind, . 
| that your lordſhip gives up the doctrine of the Trinity: 
ſince this notion of nature and perſon that they are two 
words that fignify. by impoſition, is what will hold in 
the common ſenſe of all mankind. And then, my lord, 
all thoſe who think well of your lordſhip's ability to de- 
fend it, and believe that you fee as far in that queſtion 
as any body (which I take to be the common ſentiment 
of all the learned world, eſpecially of thoſe of our coun- 
try and church) will be in great danger to have an ill 
opinion of the evidence of that article: ſince, I imagine; 
there is ſcarce- one of them, who does not think this 
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notion will hold, viz. that theſe terms nature and perſon 


ſignify what they do fignify by impoſition, and not by 
nature. e 5 e e 

Though, if the contrary were true, that theſe two 
words, nature and perſon, had this particular privilege, 
above other names of things, that they did naturally and 


in themſelves ſignify what they do ſignify, and that they 


received not their fignifications from the arbitrary im- 
poſition of men, I do not fee how the defence of the 


doctrine of the Trinity ſhould depend hereon ; unleſs 


your lordſhip concludes, that it is neceſſary to the de- 


Fence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that, theſe two ar- 


ticulate ſounds ſhould have natural fignifications ; and 
that unleſs they are uſed in thoſe ſignifications, it were 


' impoſſible to defend the doctrine of the Trinity. Which 
is in effect to ſay, that where theſe two words are not in 


ufe and in their natural ſignification, the doctrine of the 
Trinity cannot be defended. And if this be ſo, I grant 
your lordſhip had reaſon to ſay, that if it hold, that the 
rerms nature and perſon fignify by impoſition, your 
lordſhip does not ſee how it is poſſible to defend the 
doctrine of the Trinity. But then, my lord, I beg your 
tordfhip to confider, whether this be not mightily to 


prejudice that doctrine, and to undermine the belief of 
that article of faith, to make ſo extraordinary a ſuppo- 


fition neceſſary to the defence of it; and of more danger- 
ous conſequence to it, than any thing your lordſhip can 
imagine deducible from my book ? „ 


As to the remaining part of what your lordſhip has, 


in the foregoing paſſage, ſet down as ſome of my notions 


of nature and perſon, viz. that theſe terms are only ab- 


Rract or complex ideas: I crave leave to plead, that I 
_ never ſaid any ſuch thing: and I ſhould be aſhamed if I 


ever had ſaid, that theſe, or any other terms, were ideas: 
which is all one as to ſay, that the fign is the thing ſig- 
nified. Much lefs did I ever ſay, That theſe terms 
<_ are only abſtract and complex ideas, which the com- 
e mon uſe of language hath appropriated to be the ſigns 
* of two ideas. For to ſay, that the common uſe of 
% language has appropriated abſtract and complex ideas 
* to be the ſigns of ideas, ſeems to me fo extraordinary 


a way of talking, that I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf it 


would 
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would be of credit to your lordſhip, to think it worth 
your while to anſwer a man, whom you could be ee | 
to vent ſuch groſs jargon. 

This therefore containing none of my notions of na- 

ture and perſon, nor indeed any thing that I underſtand ; 
whether your lordſhip rightly deduces from it this eon- 
ſequence, viz. ©* and fo one nature and three perſons can 
« be no more;” is what I neither know nor am con- 
cerned to examine. 

Your lordſhip has been pleaſed to take my Eſſay or 
Human Endet to taſk, in your Vindication of 
the doctrine of the Trinity: becauſe the doctrine of it 
will not furniſh your lordſhip © with clear and diſtinct 
s apprehenfions concerning nature and perſon, and the 
* grounds of identity and diſtinction. For, ſays your 
«© Jordſhip, we muſt talk unintelligibly about this point 
bs of the Trinity] unleſs we have clear and diftin& ap- 

* OE of nature and perſon,”” &c. 

hether, by my way of ideas, one can have clear and 

diſtinct apprehenfions of nature and perſon, I ſhall not 
now diſpute, how much ſoever I am of the mind one 
may. Nor ſhall I queſtion the reaſonableneſs of this 
principle your lordſhip goes upon, viz. that my book 
is to be diſputed againſt, as oppoſite to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, becauſe it fails to furniſh your lordſhip 
« with clear and diſtin& apprehenſions of nature and 
«« perſon, and the diſtinction between them; though 
I promiſed no fuch clear and diftin& apprehenfions, nor 
have treated in my book any where of nature at all. 
Bur upon this occaſion I cannot but obſerve, that your 
tordſhip yourſelf, in that place, makes clear and diſ- 
* tinct ideas neceſſary to that certainty of faith, which 
your lordſhip thinks requiſite, though it be that very 
thing for which you blame the men of the new way of 
reaſoning, and is the very ground of your diſputing 
againſt the unitarians, the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious, and me, jointly under that title. 
\ Your lordſhip, to ſupply that defect in my book, of 

clear and diſtin& apprehenfions of nature and perſon; 
for the vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, with 
out which it eannot be talked of intelligibly nor de- 
| fended, undertook to clear the diſtinction between na- 


rure - 
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ture and perſon. This, I told. your lordſhip, gave me 


hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe matters, and 
more clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature 
and perſon, than was to be had by ideas; but that after 
all the attention and application I could uſe, in reading 
what your lordſhip had;,writ of it, I found myſelf ſo 
little enlightened concerning nature and perſon, by what. 


your lordihip had ſaid, that J found no other remedy,. 


but that I muſt be content with the condemned * by 


This, which I thought not only an innocent, but a . 
reſpeatul anſwer, to what your lordſhip had faid about. 


nature and perſon, has drawn upon me a more ſevere re- 
flection than I thought it deſerved. . Scepticiſm is a pretty 
hard word, which I find dropt in more places than one; 
but I ſhall refer the conſideration of that to another 


place. All that I ſhall do now, ſhall be to mark out | 


| (fince your lordſhip forces me to it) more particularly 


than I did before, what I think very hard to be under- 


ſtood, in that which your lordſhip has ſaid to clear the 


diſtinction between nature and perſon ; which I ſhall do, 


for theſe two ends : 


Firſt, as an excuſe for my ſaying, *« that I had learnt. : 


<<. nothing out of your lordſhip's elaborate diſcourſe of 


«them, but this; that I muſt content myſelf with my 


% condemned way by ideas.” 


And next to ſhow, why not only I, but ſeveral others, 


think that if my book deſerved to be brought in, and 


taken notice of among the anti-trinitarian writers, for 


want of clear and diſtinct ideas of nature and perſon; 


what your lordſhip has ſaid upon theſe ſubjects will 


more juſtly deſerve, by him that writes next in defence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, to be brought in among 


the oppoſers of the doctrine of the Trinity, as of dan 
gerous conſequence to it; for want of giving clear and 
diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon ; unleſs the 


ſame thing ranks one man among the unitarians, and 


another amongſt the trinitarians. 


Mhat your lordſhip had ſaid, for clearing of the dit. | 
tinction of nature and perſon, having ſurpaſſed my un- 


e as I _ "wo n in my nn, letter; 


I was 


ry 


b / 
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I 'was reſolved not to incur your lordſhip's diſpleaſure a 
ſecond time, by confeſſing I found not myſelf enlight- 
ened by it, till T had taken all the help I could imagine, 
to find out theſe clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of na- 
ture and perſon, which your lordſhip had ſo much de- 
clared for. To this purpoſe, I conſulted others upon 
what you had ſaid ; and defired to find ſomebody, who, 
underſtanding it himſelf, would help me out, where my 
_ own application and endeavours had been uſed to no 
purpoſe. © But my. eee has been, my lord, that 
among ſeveral whom I have deſired to tell me their ſenſe 
of what your lordſhip has ſaid, for clearing the notions 
of nature and perſon, there has not been one who owned, 
that he underſtood your lordſhip's meaning; but con- 
feſſed, the farther he looked into what your. lordſhip 
had there ſaid about nature and perſon, the more he 
Was ain of Aon hem Ho OTE pg 
One ſaid, your lordſhip began with giving two ſigni- 
fications of the word nature. One of them, as it ſtood 
for properties, he ſaid he underſtood ; but the other, 
wherein © nature was taken for the thing itſelf, wherein 
ce thoſe properties were,” he ſaid, he did not under- 
ſtand. But that, he added; I was not to wonder at, in 
a man who was not very well acquainted with Greek; 
and therefore might well be allowed not to have learn- 
ing enough not to underſtand an Engliſh word, that 
Ariſtotle was brought to explain and ſettle the ſenſe of. ' 
"Beſides, he added, that which puzzled him the more in 
it, was the very explication which was brought of it out 
of Ariſtotle, viz. that © nature was a corporeal ſub- 
« ſtance, which had the principles of motion in itſelf;*” 
becauſe” he could not conceive a corporeal ſubſtance, 
having the principles of motion in itſelf. And if nature 
were a corporeal ſubſtance,” having the principles of 
motion in itſelf; it muſt be good ſenſe to ſay, that a 
corporeal ſubſtance, or, which is the ſame thing, a body 
having the principles of motion in itſelf, is nature; 
which he confeſſed, if any body ſhould ſay to him, he 
could not underſtand. - 35 
Another thing, he ſaid, that perplexed him in this 
9 of nature, was, that if © nature was a cor- 
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te poreal ſubſtance, which had the principles of motion 

c in itſelf,“ he thought it might happen that there 
might be no nature at all. For corporeal ſubſtances 
having all equally principles, or no principles of mo- 
tion in themſelves; and all men who do not make mat - 
ter and motion eternal, being poſitive in it, that a body, 
at reſt, has no principle of motion in it; muſt conclude, 
that corporeal ſubſtance has no principle of motion in 
itſelf: from hence it will follow, that to all thoſe who 


admit not matter and motion to be eternal, no nature, 


in that ſenſe, will be left at all, ſince nature is ſaid to 
be a corporeal ſubſtance, which hath the principles of 
motion in itſelf; but ſuch a ſort of corporeal ſubſtance 
thoſe men have no notion of at all, and conſequently 
none of nature, which is ſuch a corporeal ſubſtance. 


Na, faid he, if this be that clear and diſtinct appre- 
henſion of nature, which is ſo neceſſary to the doctrine 


of the Trinity; they who have found it out for that pur- 
poſe, and find it clear and diſtinct, have reaſon to be 


fatisfied. with it upon that account: but how they will 
reconcile it to the creation of matter, I cannot tell. I, 


for my part, ſaid he, can make it conſiſt neither with 
the creation of the world, nor with any other notions ; 
and fo, plainly, cannot underſtand it. 

He farther ſaid, in the following words, which are 


| theſe, t but nature and ſubſtance are of an equal extent; 


c and ſo that which is the ſubject of powers and pro- 
c perties/ is nature, whether it be meant of bodily 
t Or ſpiritual ſubſtances; he neither underſtood the 


connexion nor ſenſe. Firſt, he underſtood not, he ſaid, 


that © nature and ſubſtance were of the ſame extent. 
Nature, he ſaid, in his notion of it, extended to things 
that were not ſubſtances; as he thought it might pro- 
perly be ſaid, the nature of a rectangular triangle was, 
that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe was equal to the 
ſquare of the two other ſides; or, it is the nature of ſin 
to offend God: though it be certain, that neither ſin 
nor a rectangular triangle, to which nature is attributed 
in theſe propoſitions, are either of them ſubſtances. 


PFarther, he ſaid, that he did not ſee how the particle 
but“ connects this to the preceding words. But 


4 leaſt 
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leaſt of all, could he comprehend the inference from 


hence: © and fo that which is the ſubject of powers and 


« properties is nature, whether it be meant of bodily or 


& ſpiritual ſubſtances.” Which deduction, ſaid he, 


ſtands thus: © Ariſtotle takes nature for a corporeal 
<« ſubſtance, which has the principle of motion in itſelf; 
c therefore nature and ſubſtance are of an equal extent, 
e and ſo both corporeal and incorporeal ſubſtances are 
“ nature. This is the very connexion, ſaid he, of the 
whole deduction in the foregoing words; which I under- 
ſtand not, if I underſtand the words: and if I under- 
ſtand not the words, I am yet farther from underſtand- 
ing any thing of this explication of nature, whereby we 
are to come to clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of it. 
Muethinks, ſaid he, going on, I underſtand how by 
making nature and ſubſtance one and the fame thing, 


that may ſerve to bring ſubſtance into this diſpute ; but 


for all that, I cannot, for my life, underſtand nature to 
be ſubſtance, nor ſubſtance to be nature. HOMES] 

There is another inference, ſaid he, in the cloſe of 
this paragraph, which both for its connexion and ex- 
preſſion ſeems, to me, very hard to be underſtood, it 


being ſet down in theſe words: ** ſo that the nature of 


« things properly belongs to our reaſon, and not to 


« mere ideas. For when a man knows what it is for 


the nature of things properly to belong to reaſon, and 
not to mire ideas, there will, I gueſs, ſome difficulty 
remain, in what ſenſe ſoever he ſhall underſtand that 
exprefſion, to deduce this propoſition as an inference 
from the foregoing words, which are theſe: © I grant, 
% that by ſenfation and reflection, we come to know 
«© the powers and properties of things; but our reaſon 


* is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond thoſe, 


««. becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by 
* themſelves : ſo that the nature of things properly be- 
ve longs to our reaſon, and not to mere ideas. 5 
It is true, ſaid I; but his lordſhip, upon my taking 
reaſon in that place for the power of reaſoning, hath, in 
his anſwer, with a little kind of warmth, corrected my 


miſtake, in theſe words: ** ſtill you are at it, that you _ 
<« can find no oppoſition between ideas and reaſon : but 


$1 « ideas 
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« jdeas are objects of the-underſtanding, * the ander 
10 ſtanding is one of the faculties employed about them. 
No doubt of it. But you might eafily ſee that by 
e reaſon, I Underſtoce principles of reaſon, allowed by 
« mankind; which, I think, are very different from 
« ideas. But I perceive reaſon, in this ſenſe, is a thing 
« you have no idea of; or one as obſcure as that of ſub⸗ 
* ſtance,” 

I imagine, aid the gentleman, that if his lordſhip 
ſhould be aſked; how he perceives you have no idea of 
reaſon in that ſenſe; or one as obſcure as that of ſub- 
ſtance ?. he would fcarce have a reaſon ready to give for 
his ſaying ſo: and what we ſay which reaſon cannot ac- 
count for, muſt be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe. 

Now truly, ſaid I, my miſtake was ſo innocent 0d 
ſo unaffected, that if I had had theſe very words ſaid to 
me then, which his lordſhip ſounds in my ears now, to 
awaken. my-underſtanding, viz. that the principles of 
reaſon are very different from ideas; I do not yet 
find how they would have helped me to ſee what, it 
ſeems, was no ſmall fault, that I did not ſee before. 

Becauſe, let reaſon, taken for principles of reaſon, be as 
x different as it will from ideas ; reaſon, taken as a faculty, 
is as different from them, in my apprehenſion: and in 
both ſenſes of the word reaſon, either as taken for a 
faculty, or-for the + mos. of reaſon allowed by man- 
kind, reaſon and ideas may confiſt together. e 

Certainly, ſaid the gentleman, ideas have ſomething 
in them, that you do not ſee; or elſe ſuch a ſmall miſ- 
take, as you made in endeavouring to make them con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon as a faculty, would not have moved 
ſo great a man as my lord biſhop of Worceſter ſa as to 
make him tell you, that reaſon, taken for the common 
« principles of reaſon, is a thing whereof. you have no 
ideas, Or one as obſcure as that of ſubſtance.”” For, 
if I miſtake not, you have in your book, in more places 
than one, ſpoke, and that pretty largely, of ſelf-evident 
propoſitions. ànd max ims; ſo that, if his lordſhip has 
ever read thoſe parts of your Eſſay, he cannot doubt, 

but that . an 5 nd told common 1 of 
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It 'may be ſo, I replied, but ſuch things are to be 


borne from great men, who often uſe them as marks of 
diſtinction: though I ſhould leſs expect them from my 
lord biſhop of Worceſter than from almoſt any one; 
becauſe he has the ſolid and interior greatneſs of learn- 
ing, as. well as that of outward title and dignity. But 


ſince he expects it from me, I will do what I can to ſee. 


what, he ſays, is his meaning here by reaſon. I will 
repeat it juſt as his lordſhip ſays, I might eaſily have 
<«« ſeen what he underſtood by it.“ My lord's words 


immediately following thoſe above taken notice of, are: 


and ſo that which is the ſubject of powers and proper- 
e ties is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or 
© ſpiritual ſubſtances.” And then follow theſe, which 
'to be rightly underſtood, his lordſhip ſays muſt be read 
thus: © I grant, that by ſenſation and reflection we 
come to know the properties of things; but our rea- 


i ſon, i. e. the principles of reaſon allowed by man- 


« kind, are ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething be- 
e yond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſub- 
« fiſt by themſelves : ſo that the nature of things pro- 
5 perly belongs to our reaſon, i. e. to the principles of 
«© reaſon allowed by mankind; and not to mere ideas.“ 
This explication of it, replied the gentleman, which 
my lord biſhop has given of this paſſage, makes it more 
unintelligible to me than it was before; and I know him 
to be ſo great a maſter of ſenſe, that I doubt whether he 
himſelf will be better ſatisfied with this ſenſe of his 
words, than with that which you underſtood it in. But 
let us go on to the two next paragraphs, wherein his 
lordſhip is at farther pains to give us clear and diſtinct 
apprehenſions of nature: and that we may not miſtake 
let us firſt read his words, which run thus: 

But we muſt yet proceed farther ; 15 nature may 
be conſidered two ways: 

. 1: * As it is in diſtinct individuals; as the nature of 
« a man is equally in Peter, James, and John; and this 


« is the common nature, with a particular ſubſiſtence, 


<< proper to each of them. For the nature of a man, as 
in Peter, is diſtin& from that ſame nature, as it is in 
% James and John; otherwiſe they would be but one 

8 III. | M « perſon, 
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<<, perſon, 2s: well as have the ſame nature. And this 
ef Sinton of perſons in them is diſcerned both by 
ur ſenſes, as to their different accidents ; and by our 
A reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate exiftence ; not 


coming. into it at once, and in the ſame manner.” 


2. © Nature may be conſidered abſtractly, without 
„ reſpedt to individual perſons ; and then it makes an 


| « entire notion of itſelf, For, however the ſame nature 
, may be in different individuals, yet the nature in itſelf 


remains one and the fame; which appears from this 


t evident reaſon, that otherwiſe every individual muſt 
©; make a different kind.“ 


In theſe words, ſaid he, having read: them, I find the 
fe: difficulties you took notice of in your letter. As 
firſt, that it is not declared whether his lordſhip ſpeaks 


here of nature, as ſtanding for eſſential properties, or of 


nature, ſtanding for ſubſtance; which dubioufneſs caſts 


an obſcurity on the whole place. And next, I can no 


more tell than you, whether it be his lordſhip's opinion 
that ought to think, that one and the ſame nature is 


in Peter and John; or, that a nature, diſtinct from that 


in John, is in Peter; and that for the ſame reaſon which 


left you at a loſs, viz, becauſe I cannot put together one 


and: the ſame and diſtinct. But ſince his lordſhip, in 


his anſwer to you, has ſaid nothing to give us light in 


theſe matters, we muſt be content to be in the dark; 
and if he has not thought fit to explain it, ſo as to make 


himſelf to be underſtood by. us, we may be ſure he has 


a reaſon for it. But pray tell me, did you underſtand 


| 1 reſt of theſe. two paragraphs that you mentioned, 


only thoſe two difficulties? For I; muſt” profeſs to you, 
4 J underſtand ſo little of either of * that Ter 


contribute nothing at all to give me thoſe clear and df | 


tin& apprehenſions of. nature and perſon, which 1 find, 


by his lordſhip, it is neceſſary to have, before one can 
have a right underſtanding of the doctrine of the Trinity. 


Nay, Lam ſo far from gaining by his lordſhip's dif- 


_ courſe thoſe: clear and diſtinct apprehenſions - of nature 
; and perſon, that what he wr to your new method 
| of; Oy re 


in / this: his: clearing the 
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diſtinction between nature and - perſon, that it left me 
in more doubt than I was in before. 

Truly, fir, replied I, that was juſt my caſe; but 
minding then' only what I thought immediately related 
to the objections to.my book, which followed; I paſſed 
by whar I might have retorted concerning the obſcurity 
and difficulty in his lordſhip's doctrine about nature and 
perſon, and contented myſelf to tell his lordſhip, in as 
reſpectful terms as I could find, that I could not under- 
ſtand him: which drew from him that ſevere reflection, 
that I obſtinately ſtick to a way that leads to ſcepticiſm, 
which is the way of ideas. But now that, for the vin- 

dication of my book, I am ſhowing that his lordſhip” 

way, without ideas, does as little. (I will not ſay leſs) 
furniſh us with clear and diſtinct apprehenſions con- 
ceerning nature and perſon, as my Effay does; I do not 
ſee but that his lordſhip's Vindication of the Trinity, i is 
as much againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, as my Eſſay 
of Human Underſtanding; and may, with as much rea- 
ſon on that account, be animadverted on by another, 


who vindicates the doctrine of the Trinity, a book 


is by his lordſhip. | 
Indeed, ſaid he, if falling of clear and diſtin appre- 


henfians, concerning nature and perſon, render any book 


obnokious to one that vindicates the doctrine of the 
Trinity,: and gives him ſufficient cauſe to write againſt 
it, as oppoſite to that doctrine; I know no book of 
more dangerous conſequence to that article of faith, nor 
more neceſſary to be writ againſt by a defender of that 
article, than that part of his lordſhip's Vindication, 
which we are now upon. For to my thinking, I never 


met with any thing more unintelligible about that ſub- 


ject, nor that is more remote from clear and diſtinct 


apprehenſions of nature and perſon. For what more 


effectual method could there be to confound the notions 
of nature and perſon, inſtead of clearing their diſtinc= 
tion, chan to diſcourſe of them without firſt defining 

them? Is this a way to give clear and diſtinct appre- 


henſions of two words, upon a right underſtanding of 


f all our notions of the doctrine of the Trinity 
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depend ; and without which, we muſt talk unatellig- | 


bly about that point ? 

His lordſhip tells us here, nature may be conſidered 
two ways. What is it the nearer to be told, nature may 
be conſidered two or twenty ways, till os know what 
that is which is to be confidered two ways? i. e. till he 
defines the term nature, that we may know what pre- 


ciſely is the thing meant by it. 


He tells us, nature may be conſidered, 
“ 1. As it is in individuals. 

% 2. Abſtractly.“ | 
1. His lordſhip ſays, nature may be conſidered, as 
* in diſtinct individuals.“ It is true, by thoſe that 
know what nature is. But his lordſhip having not yer 
told me what nature is, nor what he here means by it; 
it is impoſſible for me to conſider nature in or out of 
individuals, unleſs I can confider I know not what : fo 
that this conſideration is, to me, as good as no conſi- 


5 


deration; neither does or can it help at all to any clear 


and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature. Indeed he ſays, 
Ariſtotle by nature ſignified a corporeal ſubſtance; and 
from thence his lordſhip takes occaſion to ſay, that 
*© nature and ſubſtance are of an equal extent: though 
Ariſtotle, taking nature for a corporeal ſubſtance, gave 
no ground for ſuch a faying, becauſe corporeal ſubſtance 
and ſubſtance are not of an equal extent. But to paſs 
by that: if his lordſhip would have us underſtand here, 


that by nature he means ſubſtance, this is but ſubſtitut- 


ing one name in the place of another; and, which is 
worſe, a more doubtful and obſcure term, in the place 


of one that is leſs ſo; which will, I fear, not give us 


very clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature. His 


lordſhip goes'on : x 


« As the nature of a man 1s equally i in Dre, James, 


, and John; and this is the common nature, with a 


-—" e ſubſiſtence proper to each of them.“ 


ere his lordſhip does not tell us what conſideration 
of nature there may be, but actually affirms and teaches 
ſomething. I wiſh I had the capacity to learn by it the 


clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon, 
which is the leſſon he is here upon. He ſays, that 


« the 
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ce the nature of a man is equally in Peter, James, and 
« John.“ That is more than I know: becauſe I do 
not know what things Peter, James, and John are. They 
may be drills, or horſes, for aught I know ; as well as 
Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, may be drills, as his 
lordſhip ſays, for aught he knows. For I know no law 
of ſpeech that more neceſſarily makes theſe three ſounds, . 
Peter, James, and John, ſtand for three men; than We- 
weena; Cuchipe, and Couſheda, ſtand for three men: 
for I knew a horſe that was called Peter; and I do not 
know but the maſter of the ſame team might call other 
of his horſes James and John.. Indeed if Peter, James, 
and John, are ſuppoſed to be the names only of men, it 
cannot be queſtioned but the nature of man is equally 
in them; unleſs one can ſuppoſe each of them to be a 
man, without having the nature of a man in him: that 
is, ſuppoſe him to be a man, without being a man. But 
then this to: me, I confeſs, gives no manner of clear or 
diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature in general, or 
the nature of man in particular ; it ſeeming ro me to 
ſay no more but this, that a man is a man, and a drill 
is a drill, and a horſe is a horſe: or, which is all one, 
what has the nature of a man; has the nature of a man, 
or is a man; and what has the nature of a drill, has the 
nature of a drill, or is a drill; and what has the nature 
of a horſe, has the nature of a horſe, or is a horſe; whe- 
ther it be called Peter, or not called Peter. But if any 
one ſhould repeat this a thouſand times to me, and go 
over all the ſpecies of creatures, with ſuch an unqueſ- 
tionable aſſertion to every one of them; I do not find, 
that thereby I ſhould get one jot clearer or diſtincter ap- 
prehenſions either of nature in general, or of the nature 
of a man, a horſe, or a drill, &c. in particular. 
HFis lordſhip adds, and this is the common nature, 
Vith a particular ſubſiſtence, proper to each of them. 
I do not doubt but his lordſhip ſet down theſe words 
with a very good meaning; but ſuch is my misfortune, 
that I, for miy life, cannot find it out. I have repeated 
and this'' twenty times to myſelf; and my weak un- 
derſtanding always rejolts, and what? To which Iam 
always ready to anſwer, the nature of a man in Peter, 
. MI and 
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and the nature of a man in James, and the nature of a 
man in John, is the common nature; and there I ſtop, 
and can go no farther to make it coherent to myſelf, 
till add of man; and then it muſt be read thus; © the 
«nature of man in Peter is the common nature of man, 
with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to Peter.” That 
the nature of man in Peter, is the nature of a man, if 
Peter be ſuppoſed to be a man, 1 certainly know, let 
the nature of man be what it will, of which I yet know 
nothing : but if Peter be not ſuppoſed to be the name of 
a man, but be the name of a horſe, all that knowledge va- 
niſhes, and I know nothing. But let Peter be ever ſo 
much a man, and let it be impoſſible to give that name 
to a horſe, yet I cannot underſtand theſe words, that the 
common nature of man is in Peter; for whatſoever is in 
Peter, exiſts in Peter; and whatever exiſts in” Peter, is 
particular: but the common nature of man, is the ge- 
neral nature of man, or elſe J underſtand” not what is 
meant by common nature. And it confounds my un- 
 derſtanding, to make a general a particular. 
But to help me to conceive this matter, I am "ok: 
« it is the common nature with a particular ſubſiſtence 
65 proper to Peter. But this helps not my underſtand- 
ing in the caſe: for firſt, I do not underſtand what fub- 
fiſtence is, if it ſignify any thing different from exiſt- 
ence; and if it be the ſame with exiſtence, then it is fo 
far from looſening the knot, that it leaves it juſt as it 
was, only covered with the obſcure and leſs known term, 
ſubſiſtence. For the difficulty to me; is, to conceive an 
univerſal nature, or univerſal any thing, to exiſt; which 
would be, in my mind, to make an univerſal a particu- 
lar: which, to me, is impoſſible. | 
No, ſaid another who was by, it is but uſin the word 
ſubſiſtence inſtead: of exiſtence, and there Is nothing 
eaſier; if one will conſider this common or ee 
näture, with a particular exiſtence, under the name of 
ſubſiſtence, the buſineſs is donee 
Juſt as eaſy, replied the former, I find it it in myſelf; as 
to conſider the nature of a circle with four angles; for 
to conſider a circle with four angles, is no more impoſſi- 
* Oy than to conlider an + with a | 
Kexiſt- 
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exiſtence; which is to conſider an univerſal really exiſt 
ing, and in effect a particular. But the words, proper 
to each of them,” follow to help me out. I hoptd fo, 

till T confidered them; and then I found 1 underſtood 
them as little as all the reſt. For I know not What is 
a ſubſiſtence proper to Peter, more than to James or 
John, till I know Peter himſelf; and then indeed my 
= will diſcern him from James or John, ot any man 
vi 

His lordſhip goes on : © for the nature of man, as in 
c Peter, is diginck from that ſame nature as it is in 
* James and John; otherwiſe they would be but one 
* perfon, as well as have the ſame nature.” Theſe- 
words, by the caſual particle for, which introduces 
them, ſhould be a proof of ſomething that goes before : 
but what they are meant for a proof of, I confeſs 1 uns 
derſtand not. For the propoſition preceding, as far as 
I can make any thing of it, is this, that the general 
nature of a man has a particular exiſtence in exch 
the three, Peter, James, and John. But then how the 
ſaying, that *« the nature of man, as in Peter, is diſtinck 
« from the fame nature as it is in James and John,” 
does prove that the general nature of man does or can 
exiſt in either of them, I cannot ſee. 

The words which follow, ** otherwiſe they* would be 
one perſon, as well as have the fame maryre,” I Tee 
the connexion of; for it is viſible they were broweht to 
prove, that the nature in Peter is diftin@ from the fature 
In James and John. But with all that, I ds not fee 6f 
what uſe or fignificancy they are hefe : becauſe, £6 me; 


they are more obſcure and doubtful, than the Prop. 


tion they are brought to prove. For I ſearee rhink there 
can be a clearer propoſition than this, viz: that three 
natures, that have three diſtin exiftenets i. three men, 
are, as his — three diſtinct natures; and fo 
needs no proof. t to prove it by this, that © other 
s wiſe they could not be three perſons,” is to prove it 
by a propoſition unintelligible to me; becauſe his lord- 
ſnip has not yet told me, what the clear and diſtinct ap- 
ho tort of perſon is, which I ought to have. For 

| 6 ſuppoſing it, as he does, to be a term, 
M 4 "wy 
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which has in itſelf a certain ſignification; I, who have 
no ſuch conception of it, ſhould in vain look for it in 

85 of our language, which is eſtabliſhed upon 

arbitrary impoſition ; and ſo can, by no means, imagine 

what perſon here ſignifies, till his lordſhip ſhall do me 

| the favour to tell me. | 

To this I replied, that fin. pages farther on, your 
lordſhip explains the notion of perſon. _ 

To which the gentleman anſwered, whether I can get 
clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of perſon, by what his 
lordſhip ſays there of perſon, I ſhall ſee when I come to 
it. But this, in the mean time, muſt be confeſſed, that 
perſon comes in here fix pages too ſoon, for thoſe who | 
want his lordſhip's explication of it, to make them have 
clearand diſtinct opprabenions of what he means, when 
he uſes it. | 

-For we muſt certainly talk unincelligibly. about na- 
ture and perſon, as well as about the doctrine of the 
Trinity, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 
concerning nature and perſon; as his Np ſays, in 
the foregoing page. 

It follows, and this diſtinction of perſons i in them, 7 
« is diſcerned both by our ſenſes, as to their different 
« accidents ;. and by our reaſon, becauſe they have a 
a. 3 exiſtence ; not coming into it at once and in 
«the ſame manner. 

© Theſe words, ſaid he, which conclude this paragraph, 

| tell us how perſons are diſtinguiſhed ; but, as far as I 
can ſee, ſerve not at all to give us any clear and diſtinct 
apprehenſions of nature, by conſidering it in diſtinct in- 
dividuals : which was the buſineſs of this paragraph. 

His lordſhip ſays, we may confider nature as in Al. 


work individuals: and ſo I do as much, when J conſider 5 


it in three diſtinct phyſical atoms or particles of the air 
or æther, as when I conſider it in Peter, James, and 
John. For three diſtinct phyfical atoms are three dif- 
t inct individuals, and have three diſtinct natures in them, 


as certainly as three diſtinct men; though I cannot diſ- : 


cern the diſtinction between them by my ſenſes, as to 
their different accidents; nor is their ſeparate exiſtence | 
diſcernible my reaſon, by their not coming into it at 


"7 once 
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once and in the ſame manner: for they did, for aught I 
know, or at leaſt might, come into exiſtence at once and 
in the ſame manner, which was by creation. I think it 


will be allowed, that God did, or might, create more 


than one phyſical atom of matter at once: ſo that here 
nature may be conſidered in diſtinct individuals, without 
any of thoſe ways of diſtinction which his lordſhip here 


ſpeaks of: and ſo I cannot ſee how theſe laſt words con- 
tribute aught, to give us clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 


of nature, by conſidering nature in diſtinct individuals. 
But to try what clear and diſtin& apprehenſions con- 
cerning nature, his lordſhip? s way of conſidering nature 


in this paragraph carries in it; let me repeat his lord- 


| ſhip's diſcourſe to you here, only changing one common. 
nature for another, viz. putting the common nature of 


animal, for the common nature of man, which his lord- 
ſhip has choſe to inſtance in; and then his lordſhip's 
words would run thus: nature may be conſidered two 


« ways; firſt, as it is in diſtin& individuals; as the na- 


« ture of an animal is equally in Alexander, Bucepha- 


« lus, and Podargus: and this is the common nature, 


* with a particular ſubſiſtence, proper to each of them. 


« For the nature of animal, as in Bucephalus, is diſtinct 
« from the ſame nature as in Podargus and Alexander ; 


« otherwiſe they would be but one perſon, as well as 
ce have the ſame nature. And this diſtinction of per- 
« ſons in them is diſcerned both by our ſenſes, as to 


« their different accidents; and by our reaſon, becauſe 
cc 


« once and in the ſame manner.“ 

Io this J ſaid, I thought he did violence to your lord- 
ſhip's ſenſe, in applying the word perſon, which ſig- 
nifies an intelligent individual, to Bucephalus and 
Podargus, which were two irrational animals. 


To which the gentleman replied, that he fell into this 7 


miſtake, by his thinking your lordſhip had ſomewhere 
ſpoken, as if an individual intelligent ſubſtance were not 
the proper definition of perſon. But, continued he, IL 
lay no ſtreſs on the word perſon, in the inſtance wherein 
I have uſed his lordſhip's words, and therefore, if you 
ne Put individual for it; _ then reading it fo, let 
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me aſk you whether that -way of confidering it contri. 
butes any thing to the giving you clear and diſtinct 
— of nature? which it ought to do, if his 10rd. 

's way of conſidering nature, in that paragraph, 
we of any uſe to that purpoſe : ſince the common na- 
ture of animal is as much the ſame ; or, as his lordſhip 
ſays in the-next paragraph, as much an entire notion of 
itſelf, as the common nature of man. And the com- 
mon nature of animal js as equally in Alexander, Buce- 
Phalus, and Podargus, with a particular fubfiſtence pro- 
per to each of them; as the common nature of man is 
equally in 'Peter, James, and John, with a particular 
fubſiſtence to each of them, &c. But pray what does 
all this do towards the giving you clear and diſtinct ap- 


prehenfions of nature? 


J replied, truly neither the conſideration of nature, as 
pe his to lordſhip s diſtinct individuals, viz. in Peter, James, 
and John; nor the confideration of nature, as in your 
diſtinct individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and 
Podargus ; did any thing towards the giving me clear 
and diftin& apprehenfions of nature. 7 they were 
ſo far from it, that, after having gone over both the one 
and the other ſeveral times in my thoughts, I feem ta 
have leſs clear and diſtinct apprehenfions of nature, than 
I had before. But whether it will be fo with other 
people, as I perceive it is with you, and me, and fome 
others, none of the dulleſt, whom I have talked with 


upon this fubject, that muſt be left to experience; and 


if there be others that do hereby get ſuch clear and dif- 
tinct apprehenſions concerning nature, which may help 
them in their notions of the Trinity, that cannot be 
denied them. 

That is true, ſaid he: but if that be ſo, I muft ne- 
ceſſarily conelude, that the notioniſts and the ideiſts 
have their apprehenſive faculties very differently turned; 
fince in their explaining themſelves (which they on both 


des think clear and intelligible) they cannot underſtand 


one another. 
But let us go on to | nature, configered abſiradtly, in 
the next words 
| ; | | Secondly, 
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Secondly, nature may be conſidered, ſays his lordſhip, 
abtraQtly, without reſpect to individual perſons. 

I do not ſee, ſaid he, what perſons do here, more than 
any other individuals. For nature, conſidered abſtractly, 
has no more reſpect to perſons, chan any aer ſort of 
individuals. 

And then, fays his lordſhip, it makes an entire notion 

of itſelf. To make an entire notion of itſelf, being an 
expreſſion I never met with before, I hall not, I think, 
be much blamed if I be not confident, that I perfectly 
underſtand it. gueſs therefore, as well as I can, 
what can be meant by it, I conſider, that whatever the 
mind makes an object of i its contemplation at any time, 
may be called one notion, or, as you perhaps will call it, 
one idea ; which 0 be an entire notion or idea, though 
it be but the half of what is the object of the mind at 
another time. For methinks the number five is as 
much an entire notion of itſelf, when the mind contem- 
plates the number five by itſelf; as the number ten is 
an entire notion by itſelf, when the mind contem 
that alone and its properties: and in this ſenſe I can 
_ underſtand an entire notion by itſelf, But if it mean 
any thing elſe, I confeſs I do not underftand it. But 
then the difficulty remains; for I cannot ſee how in this 
ſenſe, nature abſtractly coufidered makes an entire no- 
tion, more than the nature of Peter makes an entire no- 
tion. For if the nature in Peter be conſidered by itſelf, 
or if the abſtract nature of man be conſidered by itſelf, 
or if the nature of animal (which is yet more abſtract} 
be conſidered by itſelf; every one of thefe being made 
the whole object, that the mind' at any time contem- 
plates, ſeems, to me, as much an entire notion as either 
of the other. * 

But farther, what the calling nature, abſtracly conſi- 
dered, an entire notion in itſelf, contributes to our hav- 
ing or not having clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of 

| nature, is yet more remote from my comprehenſion. 

His lordſhip? s next words are; © for however the 
fame nature may be in different individuals, yet the 
8 ee in itſelf remains one and the ſame: which ap- 
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c pears.from ahi eyident:reaſon, that otherwiſe every 
« individual muſt make a different kind.” 

The coherence of which diſcourſe, continued he, dend 
ing, as it ſeems, to prove, that nature, conſidered ab- 
ſtractly, makes an entire notion of itſelf; ſtands, as far 


as I can comprehend it, thus: © becauſe every indivi- 


«. dual muſt not make a different kind; therefore nature, 
« however it be in different individuals, yet in itſelf it 
« remains one and the ſame. And becauſe nature, 


% however it be in different individuals, yet in itſelf 


«remains one and the ſame; therefore, conſidered ab- 
ce ſtractly, it makes an entire notion of itſelf. This 
is the argument of this paragraph; and the connexion 


of it, if I underſtand the connecting words, 7 for, and 


from this evident reaſon.” But if they are uſed for 
any thing elſe but to tie thoſe propoſitions together, as 
the proofs one of another, in that way I have mentioned; 

I confeſs, I underſtand them not, nor any thing that is 
meant by this whole paragraph. And in that ſenſe 
underſtand it in, what it does e the giving us 
clear and diſtinct ee of nature, I muſt eon. 


fels, I do not ſee at all. 
Thus far, ſaid he, we have Sand eg his lordfhip? 8 


* of nature; and my underſtanding what his 
lordſhip has diſcourſed upon it, under ſeveral heads, for 


_ giving us clear and diſtinct apprehenſions concern- 

* us now read who his lordſhip has faid concern- 
ing perſon; that I may, fince you defire it of me, let 
you ſee how far I have got any clear and diſtinct appre- 
henſion of perſon, from his lordſhip's explication of 


that. His lordſhip's words are; © let us now come to 


c the idea of/ a perſon. For although the common na- 


ture of mankind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference 


c in the ſeveral individuals from one another : ſo that 


Peter, and James, and John, are all of the ſame 


kind; yet Peter is not James, and James is not John. 
« But what is this diſtinction founded upon? they may 
« be diſtinguiſhed from each other by our ſenſes, as to 

6 difference of features, diſtance of place, &c. but that 


= is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no external dif- 


ee, 
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* ference, yet there is a difference between them, as 


« ſeveral individuals in the ſame: common nature. And 


c here lies the true idea of a perſon, which ariſes from 
* the manner of ſubſiſtence, which is in one individual, 
and is not communicable to another. An individual 
e intelligent ſubſtance is rather ſuppoſed to the making 
* of a perſon, than the proper definition of it; for a 
< perſon relates to ſomething which doth: diſtinguiſh it 
from another intelligent ſubſtance in the ſame nature; 
c and therefore the foundation of it lies in the peculiar 
% manner of ſubſiſtence, which agrees to one, and to 
none elſe, of the ſame kind; and this it is which 1 1s 
0 called perſonality.” | 
In theſe words, this I nderfiaric very well, that ſup- 
poſing Peter, James, and John to be all three men; and 
man being a name for one kind of animals; they are all 
of the ſame kind. I underſtand too very well, that Peter 
is not James, and James is not John, but that there is 


a difference in theſe ſeveral individuals. I underſtand 


alſo, that that they may be diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by our ſenſes, as to different features and diſtance of 
place, &c. But what follows, I do confeſs, I do not 
underſtand, where his lordſhip ſays, but that is not all; 

for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, 
ce yet there is a difference between them, as ſeveral in- 
„ dividuals in the ſame nature.“ For firſt, whatever 


willingneſs I have to gratify his lordſhip in whatever-he 


would have me ſuppoſe, yet I cannot, I find, ſuppoſe, 
that there is no ſuch external difference between Peter 
and James, as difference of place; for I cannot ſuppoſe 
a contradiction : and it ſeems to me to imply a contra- 


diction to ſay, Peter and James are not in different 


places. The next thing I do not underſtand, is what 
his lordſhip ſays in theſe words: © for ſuppoſing there 
* were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a dif- 
« ference between them, as ſeveral individuals in the 


te. ſame nature. For theſe words being here to ſhow 


what the, diſtinction of Peter, James, and John, is 


founded upon, I do not underſtand how they at all do it. 
_ . His lordſhip ſays, “Peter is not James, and James 


9 10 not John.“ He then aſks, but what is this diſ- 
1 wy tinction 
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i tinctibon founded upon * And to reſolve that, he an- 


bers. t not by difference of features, or diſtance of 


<« place, with an &c. becauſe, ſuppoſing there were 


n ſuch external difference, yet there is a differ- 


r enee between them.” In which paſſage, by theſe 


words, ſuch external difference, muſt be meant all 


other difference but what his lordſhip; in the next 


words; is going to name; or elſe I do not ſee how his 


ip ſhows what this diſtinction is founded upon: 


Egt if, ſuppoſing ſuch external differences away, there 


may be other differences on which to found their diſ- 
tinction, beſides that other which his lordſhip ſubjoins, 
VIZ. the difference that is between them, as ſeveral 


* individuals in the ſame nature. I cannot ſee that 


his lordſhip has ſaid any thing to ſhow what the diſ- 
tinction between thoſe individuals is founded on; be- 
caufe if he has not, under the terms external difference, 
comprized all rhe differences beſides that his chief and 
fundaniental one; viz; the difference between them as 
s ſeveral individuals, in the ſame common nature ;*” 


it may be founded on what his lordſhip has not men. 


tioned: | I-conetude then it is his lordſhiip's meaning, 


lor elſe I can'fee no meaning in his words) that ſuppo- 


ſing no difference between them, of features or diſtance 
of place, &c. i. e. no other difference between them, 
yet there would be ſtill the true ground of diſtinction, in 
the- difference between them, as ſevtral ates ang 
the ſame common nature. 

Let us then underſtand; if we can, ans is the- Hiller 
ence between things, barely as ſeveral individuals in the 


| fame common nature, all other differences laid afide. 


Truly, ſaid I, that I cannot conceive. 1 
Nor I neither, replied the gentleman: : for conſiderin 
them as: ſeveral individuals, was What his lordſhip did, 


3 ſaid; Peter was not James, and James was not 


John: and if that were enough to ſhow on what the 
diſtinction between them was founded, his lordſhip need 
have gone no farther in his inquiry after that, for that 
he had found already: and yet methinks thither are we 


at laſt come again, as to the foundation of the diſtinc- 
clan between them, viz. ut they: are ſeverał indtviduals 


in 
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in the ſame common nature. Nor can I here ſee any 
other ground: of the diſtinction between thofe, that are 
ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, but 
this, that they are ſeveral individuals in the ſame com- 


mon nature. Either this is all the meanin 


g that his 


lordſhip's- words, when confidered; carry in them; or 
elſe Þ do not underſtand what they mean: and either 


way, I muſt ovn, they do not much towards the giving 


me clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of nature and perſon: 
One thing more I muſt remark to you, in his lord 
ſhip's-way of expreſſing himſelf here; and that is, in 
the former part of the words laſt read, he ſpeaks, as he 
does all along, of the ſame: common nature being in 
mankind, or in the ſeveral individuals: and, in the latter 

part of them, he ſpeaks: of ſeveral individuals being in 


the ſame common nature. 


Ido by no means find fault 


with ſuch figurative and common ways of ſpeaking, in 
popular and ordinary diſcourſes, where inaccurate 
thoughts allow inaccurate ways of ſpeaking but Ichink 
I may ſay, that metaphorical expreſſions (which ſeldom 


terminate in preciſe truth) ſhould be as much as 


poſſible 


avoided; when men undertake to deliver clear and diſ- 
tinct apprehenſions, and exact notions of things: be- 
cauſe, being taken ſtrictly and according to the letter, 
(as we find they are apt to be) they always puzzle and 


miſlead, rather than enlighten and inſtruc. 
Ido. not. ſay this (continued he) with an intention to 


accuſe his lordſhip! 
think; his ſticking-ſo cloſe all along to that vulgar way 


of ſpeaking of the fame-common nature, being in ſeveral 
individuals, has made him leſs eaſy to be underſtood; 
For to ſpeak truly and preciſely of this matter, as in 
reality it is, there is no ſuch thing as one and the ſame 
common nature in ſeveral individuals; for all, that in 
truth is in them; is particular, and can be nothing but 
particular. But the true meaning (when it has any) 
of that metaphorical and popular phraſe, I take to be 
this, and no more; that every particular individual man 
or horſe; &c. has ſuch a naturè or conſtitution, as agrees 
and is rp chat idea; nen that” — | 


| namesſtands for. 
W 
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_ - His lordſhip's next words are; “and here lies the 
true idea of a perſon, which ariſes from that manner 
of ſubſiſtence which is in one individual, and is noft 
* communicable to another. The reading of theſe 
words, ſaid he, makes me wiſn, that we had ſome other 
way of communicating our thoughts, than by words; 
for, no doubt, it would have been as much a pleaſure 
to have ſeen what his lordſhip's thoughts were when he 
writ this, as it is now an uneaſineſs to pudder in words 
and expreſſions, whoſe-meaning one does not compre- | 
hend. But let us do the beſt we can. And here, ſays i 

* his lordſhip, lies the true idea of perſon. ? OT 
Perſon being a diſ-ſyllable, that in itſelf ſignifies no- 
thing; what is meant by the true idea of it (it having 
no idea, one more than another, that belongs to it, but 
the idea of the articulate ſound, that thoſe two ſyllables 
make in pronouncing) I do not underſtand. If by true 
idea be meant true fignification, then theſe. words will 
run thus; here lies the true fignification of the word 
perſon: and then, to make it more intelligible, we muſt ' 
change here into herein, and then the whole comma 
will ſtand thus; herein lies the true ſignification of the 
word perſon: which reading, herein, muſt refer to the 
preceding words. And then the meaning of theſe words 
will be, the true ſignification of perſon lies in this, that 
«* {uppoling there were no other difference in the ſeveral 
« individuals of the ſame kind, yet there is a difference 
* between them, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame 
«© common nature.” New, if in this lies the true ſig- 
nification of the word perſon; he muſt find it here that 
can. For if he does find it in theſe words, he muſt find 
it to be ſuch a ſignification as will make the word per- 
ſon agree as well to Bucephalus and Podargus, as to 
Alexander: for let the difference between Bucephalus . 
and Podargus, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame com- 
mon nature, be what it will; it is certain, it will always 
be as great, as the difference between Alexander and 
Hector, as ſeveral individuals in the ſame common na- 
ture. So that, if the true ſignification of perſon lies in 
that difference, it will belong to Bucephalus and Podar- 
' gus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But let any 


one 


» 
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one reaſon ever ſo ſubtilly or profoundly about the true 
idea, or the ſignification of the term perſon, he will 
never be able to make me underſtand, that Bucephalus 
and Podargus are perſons, in the true ſignification of 
the word perſon, as ee uſed in the 8 
tongue. 0 | 
But that which more certainly and for ever will 
hinder me from finding the true ſignification of perſon, 
lying in the foregoing words, is, that they require me 
to do what I find is impoſſible for me to do, 1. e. find 
a difference between two individuals, as ſeveral indivi- 
duals in the fame common nature, without any other 
difference. For'if I never find any other difference, I 
ſhould never find two individuals. For firſt, we find ſome 
difference, and by that we find they are two or ſeveral 
individuals; but in this way we are bid to find two in- 
_ dividuals, without any difference: but that, I find, is 
too fubtile' and ſublime for my weak capacity. But 
when by any difference of time, or place, or any thin 
elſe, J have once found them to be two, or ſeveral, 
cannot for ever after conſider them but as ſeveral. They 
being once, by ſome difference, found to be two, it is 
unavoidable for me, from thenceforth, to. confider'them 
as two. But to find ſeveral where I find no difference; 
or, as his lordſhip is pleaſed to call it, external differ- 
ence at all; is, I confeſs, too hard for me. 

This his lordſhip farther tells us, in theſe eds 
which follow; * which ariſes from the manner of ſub- 
2 ſiſtence, which is in one individual, which is not 
«© communicable to another :** which is, I own, a 
leatned way of ſpeaking, and is ſuppoſed to contain 
ſome refine philoſophic notion of it, which to me is 
Either wholly incomprehenſible, or elſe may be expreſſed 
in theſe plain and common words, viz. that every thing 
that exiſts has, in the time or place, or other per- 
ceivable differences of its exiſtence, ſomething incom- 
municable to all thoſe of its own kind, whereby it will 
externally be kept ſeveral from all the reſt. This, I 
think, is that which the learned have been pleaſed to 
term a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence ; but if this man- 5 * 
Voir! . N er -. 
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ner of ublifenco be any thing elſe, it will need . 
farther explication to make me underſtand it. 

His lordſhip's next words which follow, I muſt 
i acknowledge, are alſo wholly incomprehenſible to me: 
they are, © an individual intelligent ſubſtance is rather 
* ſuppoſed to.the making of 'a perſon, than the proper 
« definition of it.“ 

"Perſon is a word; and the idea that word ſtands for. 
or the proper ſignification of that word, is what I take 
his lordſhip is here giving us. Now what is meant by 
| 3 — « an individual intelligent ſubſtance is rather 
** ſuppoſed to the making the ſignification of the word 

**. perſon, than the proper definition of it, is beyond 
| my reach. And the reaſon. his lordſhip adjoins, puts 
it in that, or any other ſenſe, farther from my com- 
prehenſion. For a perſon relates to ſomething, which 
« does diſtinguiſn it from another intelligent ſubſtance 
in the ſame nature; and therefore the foundation of 
it lies in the peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence, which 
*© agrees to one, and none elſe, of the ng and this 
is that which is called perſonality. ?? 

Theſe words, if nothing elſe, convince . . 1 
am Davus, and not Oedipus; and ſo I muſt leave them. 

His lordſhip, at laſt, gives us what, I think, he in: 
3 for a definition of perſon, in theſe words; there- 
fore a perſon is a complete intelligent. ſubſtance, . 
* with a peculiar manner of ſubſiſtence.” Where 1 
cannot but obſerve, that what was, as I think, denied 
or half denied to be the proper definition of perſon, in 
ſaying, © it was rather ſuppoſed | to rhe making of 
0 2 perſon, than the proper definition of it,” is yet 
here got into his lordſhip's definition of perſon; which 
I cannot ſuppoſe but his lordſhip takes to be a proper 
definition. There is only one word changed in it; 
and, inſtead of © individual intelligent ſubſtance,” his 
lordſhip has put it © complete intelligent ſubſtance :” 
which, whether it makes his the more proper defini- 
tion, I leave to others; ſince poſſibly ſome will be apt 
to think,” that a proper definition of perſon cannot be 
well made, without the term individual, or an equiva- 
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lent. But his lordſhip has, as appears by the place, 
put in complete, to exclude the ſoul from being a per- 
ſon; which, whether it does it or no, to me ſeems 
doubtful : becauſe poſſibly many may think, that the 
ſoul is a complete intelligent ſubſtance by itſelf, whe- 
ther in the body or out of-the body ; becauſe every 
ſubſtance, that has a being, is. a complete ſubſtance, 
whether joined or not joined to another. And as to the 
ſoul's being intelligent, no-body, I gueſs, thinks, that 
* the ſoul is completed, in that, by its union with the 
body; for then it would follow, that it would not be 
equally intelligent out of the body ; which, I think, 
nobody artll Jay. [itt 5 | i 
And thus I have, at your requeſt, gone over all that 
his lordſhip has ſaid, to give us clear and diſtinct appre- 
henſions of nature and perſon, which are ſo. neceſſary 
to the underſtanding the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
talking intelligibly about it. And if I ſhould judge of 
others by my own dulneſs, I ſhould fear. that by his 
lordſhip's diſcourſe few would be helped to think or 
talk intelligibly about it. But I meaſure not others by 
my. narrow capacity : I wiſh others may profit by his 
lordſhip's explication of nature and perſon, more than 
I have done. And fo the converſation ended. 


My lord, I ſhould not have troubled your lordſhip 
"BY a dialogue of this kind, had not your lordſhip. 
orced me to it in my own defence. Your lordſhip, at 
the end of your above-mentioned explication of nature, 
has theſe words: let us now ſee how far theſe things 
« can come from our ideas, by ſenſation and reflec- 
de tion.” And to the like purpoſe, in the cloſe of your 
explication of perſon, your lordſhip ſays; but how 
do our ſimple ideas help us out in this matter? Can 
_ « ye learn from them the difference of nature and per- 
* ſon?” Your lordſhip concludes we cannot. But 
you ſay, what makes a perſon muſt be underſtood ſome. 
other way. And hereupon, my lord, my book is 
thought worthy by your lordſhip. to be brought into 1 
the controverſy, and argued againſt, in your Vindica- 1 
dion of the doctrine of the Trinity; becauſe, as your 1 
„j It 7 Oy 0 TOR lordſhip „ 
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lordſhip conceives, clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of 
nature and perſon cannot be had from it. 

I humbly crave leave to repreſent to your lordhis, 
that if want of affording clear and diſtin& apprehen- 
ſions concerning nature and perſon, make any book 
anti-trinitarian; and, as fuch, fit to be writ againſt by 
your lordſhip; your lordſhip ought, in the opinion of 
a great many men, in the firſt place, to write againſt 
your own Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity: 
ſince, among the many J have conſulted concerning 
your lordſhip's notions: of nature and perſon, I do not 
find any one that underſtands them better, or has got 
from them any clearer or more diſtin& apprehenfions 


TIE concerning nature and 8284 than 1 TER, which 


indeed is none at all. 

The gwning of this to your tordihip in my former 
letter, I find, diſpleaſed er lordſhip: I have there- 
fore here laid before your lordſhip 0 80 art of thoſe 
difficulties which appear to me, and dees, in your 
lordſhip's explication of nature and p n, as my apo- 
logy for ſaying, I had not learned any thing by it. 
And to make it evident, that if want of clear and 
_ diſtin& apprehenſions of nature and perſon involve any 
' treatiſe in the unitarian controverſy ; your lordſhip's, 
upon that account, is, I humbly conceive, as guilty. as 

mine; and may be reckoned one of the firſt that ought 
ro be charged with that offence, againſt the doctrine of 
the Trinit 7. 8 

This, my lord, 1 abit help thinking, till I under- 
ſtand better: Whether the not being able to get clear 
and diſtinct apprehenſions concerning nature and per- 
ſon, from what your lordſhip has ſaid of them, be the . 
want of capacity in my underftanding, or want of 
clearneſs in that which I have endeavoured to under- 
ſtand,” I ſhall not preſume to ſay; of that the world 
muſt judge. If it de my dulneſs (as I cannot preſume 
much upon my own quickneſs, having every day expe- 
rience how ſthort-fighted I am) T have this yet to de- 
fend me from any very ſevere cenſure in the caſe, that 
I have as much endeavoured to underſtand your lord- 

| ſhip, as I ever did to — * And if 


your 
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your lordſhip? s notions, laid down about nature and 
perſon, are plain and intelligible, there are a great 
many others, whoſe parts lie under no blemiſh in the 
world, who find them neither plain nor intelligible, 


Pardon me therefore, I beſeech you, my lord, if I 


return your lordſhip's queſtion, © how do your lord- 
* ſhip's notions help us out in this matter? Can we 
learn from them clear and diſtinet apprehenſions 
* concerning nature and perſon, and the grounds of 
« identity and diſtinction?” To which the anſwer 
will ſtand, no; till your lordſhip has explained your 
notions of them a little clearer, and ſhown what ulti- 


mately they are founded on and made up of, if they 


are not ultimately founded on and made up of our 
fimple ideas, received from ſenſation and reflection; 
which is that for which, in this point, you except 


againſt my book : and yet, though your lordſhip ſets 
yourſelf to prove, that they cannot be had from our 
ſimple ideas by ſenſation and reflection; though your 


lordſhip lays down ſeveral 'heads about them, yet you 
do' not, that I ſee, offer any thing to inſtruct us from 


what other original they come, or WREnGe they are to 


be had. 

But perhaps this may be my u ant of underſtanding 
what your lordſhip has ſaid about them: and, poſſibly, 
from the ſame cauſe it is, that I do not PIs how the 
tour paſſages your lordſhip ſubjoins, as out of my book 
(though there be no ſuch paſlages in my book, as, I 
think, your lordſhip acknowledges, ſince your lordſhip 
anſwers nothing to what I ſaid thereupon ;) the two 
things your lordſhip ſays are granted, that tend to the 
clearing this matter, and the four inferences your-lord- 
ſhip makes; are all, or any of them, applied by your 
lordſhip, to ſhow that elear and diſtinct apprehenſions 
concerning nature and perſon cannot be had upon my 
principles; at leaſt as clear as can be had upon your 


lordſhip's, when you pleaſe to let us know them. 


Hitherto, my lord, I have confidered only what 1s 
charged upon my book by your lordſhip, in reference 
to the unitarian controverſy, viz. the manner and 


grounds on which my book has been, by your lordſhip, 


endeavoured to be brought into the controverſy con- 
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cerning the Trinity, with which it hath nothing to do: 
nor has your lordſhip, as 1 humbly conceive, yer ſhowed 
that it has. | 

There remain to be conſidered ſeveral ces, which 
your lordſhip thinks faulty in my book; which, whe- 
ther they have any thing to do or no with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, I think myſelf obliged to give your 
lordſhip ſatisfaction in, either by acknowledging my 
errours, or giving your lordſhip an account wherein 
your lordſhip's diſcourſe comes ſhort of convincing me 
of them. But theſe papers being already grown to a 
bulk that exceeds the ordinary ſize of a letter, I ſhall 
reſpite your lordſhip's farther trouble in this matter 
for the preſent, with this promiſe, that I ſhall not fail 
to return my acknowledgments to your lordſhip, for 
thoſe other ee of the letter you have honoured me 
with. 

Before 1 conclude; it is fit, with due acknowledg- 
ment, I take notice of theſe words, in the cloſe of 
your lordſhip's letter: T hope, that, in the managing 
te this debate, I have not either tranſgreſſed the rules 
« of civility, or miſtaken your meaning; both which 
IJ have endeavoured to avoid. And I return you 
thanks for the civilities you have expreſſed to me, 
through your letter: and I do aſſure you, that it is 
cout of no diſreſpect, or the leaſt ill- will to you, that 
6 have again. conſidered this matter, &c. | 

Your lordſhip hopes you have not miſtaken my 
meaning: and I, my lord, hope that where you have 
(as I humbly conceive I ſhall make it appear you have) 
miſtaken my meaning, I may, without offence, lay it 
before your lordſhip. And I the more confidently 
ground that hope upon this expreſſion of your lordſhip 
here, which I take to be intended to that purpoſe; 
fince, in thoſe ſeveral inſtances I gave, in my former 
letter, of your lordſhip's miſtaking not only my mean- 
ing, but the very words of my book which you quoted, 
your lordſhip has had the goodneſs to bear with me, 
without any manner of reply. 

Your lordſhip aſſures me, that it is out of no diſ- 
« reſpect or the J“ aſt ill- will to me, that you have again 
cc conſidered this matter.“ 


cc 
cc 


cc 
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My lord, my never having, by any act of mine, de- 
ſerved otherwiſe of your lordſhip, is a ſtrong reaſon to 
keep me from queſtioning. what your lordſhip ſays. 
And, I hope, my part in the controverſy has been 
ſuch, that I may be excuſed from making any ſuch 
nrofeſſion, in reference to what I write to 'your lord- 
ſhip. And I ſhall take care to continue to defend my- 
ſelf ſo, in this controverſy, which your lordſhip is 
pleaſed to have with me, that I ſhall not come within 
the need of any apology, that what I ſay is out of no 
diſreſpect or the leaſt ill-will to your lordſhip, But 
this muſt not hinder me any where, from laying the 
argument in its due light, for the advantage of truth. 

I This, my lord, I ſay not to your lordſhip, who pro- 
poſing to yourſelf, as you ſay in this very page, nothing 
but truth, will not, I know, take it amiſs, that I en- 
deavour to make every thing as plain and as clear as I 
can: but this I ſay, upon occaſion of ſome exceptions 
of this kind, which I have heard others have made 
againſt the former letter I did myſelf the honour to 
write to your lordſhip, as if I did therein bear too hard 
upon your lordſhip. Though your lordſhip, who. 
knows very well the end of arguing, as well as rules. 
of civility, finds nothing to- blame in my way of 
writing; and I ſhould be very ſorry it ſhould deſerve 
any other character, than what your lordſhip has been 
pleaſed to give it in the beginning of your poſtſeript. 
It is my misfortune to have any controverſy with your 
lordſhip ; but ſince the concern of truth alone engages 
me in it, as I know your lordſhip will expect that I ſhould 
omit nothing that ſhould make for truth, for that is the 
end we both profeſs to aim at; ſo I ſhall take care to 
avoid all foreign, paſſionate, and unmannerly mixtures, 
which do no way become a lover of truth in any de- 
hate, eſpecially with one of your lordſhip's character 
and dignity. 

My lord, the. imputation of a tendency to ſcepti- 
ciſm, and to the overthrowing any article of the chriſ- 
tian faith, are no ſmall. charges; and all cenſures of 
that high nature, I humbly conceive, are with the 


| more caution to be paſſed, the greater the nee is 
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of the perſon they come from. But whether to pro- 
nounce ſo hardly of the book, merely upon ſurmiſes, 
be to be taken for a mark of good-will to the author, 
I muſt leave to your lordſhip. This I am ſure, I find 
the world thinks me obliged to vindicate myſelf. 1 
have taken leave to ſay, merely upon ſurmiſes, becauſe 
J cannot ſee any argument your lordſhip has any where 
brought, to ſhow its tendency to ſcepticiſm, beyond what 
your lordſhip has in theſe words in the ſame page, viz. 
_ that it is your lordſhip's great prejudice againſt it that 
it leads to ſcepticiſm ; or, that your lordſhip can find 
no way to attain to certainty in it, upon my grounds. 
I confeſs, my lord, I think that there is a great part 
of the viſible, and a great deal more of the yet much 
larger intellectual world, wherein our poor and weak 
underſtandings, in this tate, are not capable of know- 
ledge; and this, I think, a great part of mankind 


agrees with me in. But whether or no my way of cer- 


tainty by ideas comes ſhort of what it ſhould, or your 
lordſhip? s way, with or without ideas; will carry us to 
clearer and larger degrees of certainty ; we ſhall ſee, 
when your lordſhip pleaſes to let us know wherein your 
way of certainty conſiſts. Till then, I think, to avoid 
ſcepticiſm, it is better to have ſome way of certainty 
(though it will not lead us to it in every thing) than 
no way at all. 
The neceſſity your lordſhip Jad put upon me of vin- 
Heating myſelf, muſt be my apology for giving your 
lordſhip this ſecond unte ; which, I affure myſelf, 
you will not take amiſs, ſince your lordſhip was ſo much 
concerned for my vindication, as to declare, you had 


no reaſon to be ſorry, that the author of Chriſtianiry 


not myſterious had given me occaſion to vindicate my- 

ſelf. I return your lordſhip my humble thanks, for 

affording me this ſecond opportunity to do i it; and: am, 
with the armor TOP, 


My Lord, | 
Your lordſhip's moſt humble 
LONDON, | and moſt obedient ſervant, | 


i 4 had JOHN LOCKE 
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HOUGH I have ſo great a precedent, as your 
lordſhip has given me in the letter you have 
honoured me with; yet, I doubt, whether even your 
lordſhip's example will be enough to juſtify me to the 
world, if, in a letter writ to one, I ſhould put a paſt. 
ſcript in anſwer to another man, to whom I do not 
ſpeak in my letter : I ſhall therefore only beg, that your "| 
lordſhip will be pleaſed to excuſe it, if you find a ſhort Wy 
anſwer to the paper of another man, not big enough to 1 
be publiſhed by itſelf, appear under the ſame cover 9 q | 
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with my anſwer to your lordſhip. . The paper itſelf 
came to my hands, at the ſame time that your lord- 
ſnip's letter did; and, containing ſome exceptions to 


8 = Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, is nat | 
wholly foreign in the matter of it. | 5 | 
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> EFORE any 18 came out . my Eflay 
concerning Human Underſtanding the laſt year, 1 
was told, that I muſt prepare myſelf for a ſtorm that 
was coming againſt it; it being reſolved by ſome men, 
that it was neceſſary that book of mine ſhould, as it is 
phraſed, be run down. I do not ſay, that the author 
of theſe Remarks was one of thoſe men: but I premiſe 
this as the reaſon of the anſwer I am about to give him. 
And though I do not ſay he was one of them, yet in 
this, I think, every indifferent reader will agree with. 
mie; that his letter does not very well ſuit with the 
character he takes upon himſelf, or the defign he pre- 
tends in writing it. 
le pretends, the buſineſs of his letter is to be in- 
formed: but if that were in earneſt ſo, I ſuppoſe he 
would have done two things quite otherwiſe than he 
has. The firſt is, that he would not have thought it 
neceſſary for his particular information, that his letter 
(that pretends inquiry in the body of it, though it car- 
' ries remarks in the title) ſhould have been publiſhed 
in print: whereby I am apt to think, that however in 
it he puts on the perſon of a learner, yet he would miſs 
his aim, if he were not taken notice of as a teacher; 
and particularly, that his remarks ſhowed the world 
great faults in my book. 

The other 1s, that he has not ſet his name to his 
letter of i inquiries ; whereby I might, by knowing the 


perſon 
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perfon that inquires, the 'better know how 
anſwer to him. I cannot much blame hi 
reſpect, for concealing his name: for, I 
who appears among chriſtians, may be well aſhamed of 


» ſuit my 


his name, when he raiſes ſuch a doubt as this, viz. 


whether an infinitely powerful and wiſe: be 
cious or no; unleſs falſehood be in ſuch repx 
this gentleman, that he concludes lying to be no mark 
of weakneſs and folly. | Beſides, this author might, if 


he had pleaſed, have taken notice, that, in more places 


than one, I ſpeak of the goodneſs of God; another 
evidence, as I take it, of his veracity. 


He ſeems concerned to know. ** 2 what nd | | 
purſue morality 


4 I will build the divine law, when 
«© to a demonſtration ?** 

If he had not been very much in hafte, he would 
have ſeen, that his queſtions, in that paragraph, are a 


little too forward; unleſs he thinks it neceſſary I ſhould - 


write, when and upon what he thinks fit. When I 


know him better, I may perhaps think I owe him great 
obſervance; but ſo much as that very few men think 


due to themſelves. | 
I have ſaid indeed in my book, that 1 thought mora- 


lity capable of demonſtration, as well as the mathema- 


tics: but I do not remember where I nn this 
gentleman to demonſtrate it to him. 


He ſays, © if he knew upon what grounds 1 — 
« build my demonſtration of morality, he could make 


a better judgment of it. His judgment who makes 


ſuch demands as this, and is ſo much in haſte to be a2 


judge, that he cannot ſtay till what he has ſuch a mind 
to be ſitting upon, be born; does not ſeem of that 
conſequence, that any one ſhould be in haſte to gratify 
his impatience. _ 

And ſince © he thinks the illiterate part of mankind 
<* (which is the greateſt) muſt have a more compendi- 


© ous way t6 know their duty, than by long deduc- 
re tions;** he may do well to conſider, whether it were 
for their ſakes he publiſhed this queſtion, viz. What 


* is the reaſon and ground of the divine law??? 
[1 Whoever 


\ 
1 


in another 
ink, any one 
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Whoever fincerely acknowledges any law. to be the 
law of God, cannot fail to acknowledge alſo, that it 
hath all that reaſon and ground that a juſt and wiſe law 
can or ought to have; and will eaſily perſuade himſelf 
to forbear raiſing ſuch queſtions and ſcruples about it. 

A man that infinuates, as he does, as if I held, that 
s the diſtinction of virtue and vice was to be picked 
« up by our eyes, or ears, or our noſtrils ;” ſhows ſo 
much ignorance; or ſo much malice, that he deſerves no 

o_ anſwer but pity. 
The immortality of the ſoul is another thing, he 
= 1 es he cannot clear to himſelf, upon my princi- 

les.“ It may be ſo. The right reverend the lord 
bi p of Worceſter, in the letter he has lately honoured 
me with in print, has undertaken to prove, upon my 
principles, the ſoul's immateriality; which, I ſuppoſe, 
this author will not queſtion to be a proof of its im- 


1 mortality. And to his lordſhip's letter I refer him for 


it. But if that will not ſerve his turn, I will tell him 
a principle of mine that will clear it to him; and that 
is, the revelation of life and immortality of Jeſus 
| Chriſt, through the goſpel. 
He mentions-other doubts he has, unreſolved wy my 
principles. If my principles do not teach them, the 
world, I think will, I am ſure I ſhall, be obliged to 
him to direct me to ſuch as will ſupply that defect in 
mine. For I never had the vanity to hope to out-do 
all other men. Nor did I propoſe to myſelf, in pub- 
lifhing my Eflay, to be an anſwerer of queſtions ; or 
expeck that all doubts ſhould go out of the world, as 
ſoon as my book came into it. 

The world has now book, ſuch as it is: if any 
one finds, that there dear queſtions that my princi- 
ples will not reſolve, he will do the world more ſervice 

_ to lay down ſuch principles as will reſolve them, than 
to quarrel with my . (which I readily acknow- 

nde an and poſſibly hat which cannot be done. I 
mall never Bank the worſe of mine, becauſe they will 
not reſolye every one's doubts, till 1 fee thoſe princi- 
ples, laid down by any Pons that ek and- then 1 will 
quit mine. Df 5 


CR 
— 
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If any one finds any thing in my Eſſay to be cor- j : 
rected, he may, when he pleaſes, write againſt it; and q 


when I think fit, I will anſwer him. For I do not in- 
tend my time ſhall be waſted at the pleaſure of every 
one, who may have a mind to pick holes in my book, 

and ſhow his ſkill in the art of confutation. 

To conclude ; were there nothing elſe in it, I ſhould 
not think it fit to trouble myſelf about the queſtions of 
a man, which he himſelf does not * worth the 1 
owning. | 1 
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Mz. LOCKE'S REPLY 


TO THE 


BISHOP or WORCESTER'S ANSWER 


„ A 
SECOND LETTER. 
MY LORD, We 

YEE lordſhip, in the beginning of the laſt letter 
you honoured me with, ſeems ſo uneaſy and diſ- 

pleaſed at my having ſaid too much already in the queſ- 

tion between us, that I think I may conclude, you would 

be well enough pleaſed if I ſhould ſay no more; and 

you would diſpenſe with me, for not keeping my pro- 


miſe I made you to anſwer the other parts of your firſt 
letter. If this proceeds from any tenderneſs in your 


lordſhip for my reputation, that you would not have me 


expoſe myſelf by an overflow of words, in many places 


void of clearneſs, coherence, and argument, and that 


therefore might have been ſpared ; I muſt acknowledge 
it is a piece of great charity, and ſuch wherein you will 
have a laſting advantage over me, ſince good manners 
will not permit me to return you the like. Or ſhould I, 


in the ebullition of thoughts, which in me your lord- 


ſhip finds as impetuous as the ſprings of Modena men- 
tioned by Ramazzini, be in danger to forget myſelf, and 


to think I had ſome right to return the general com- 


plaint of length and intricacy without force ; yet you 
have ſecured yourſelf from the ſuſpicion of any. ſuch 
"traſh on your fide, by making cobwebs the eaſy product 
of thoſe who write out of their own thoughts, which it 
might be a crime in me to impute to your lordſhip. *, 
If this complaint of yours be not a charitable warning 


to me, I cannot well gueſs at the deſign of it; for 1 : 


would not think that in a controverſy, which you, my 
lord, have dragged me into, you would aſſume it as a 


privilege due to yourſelf wo as copious as you pleaſe, . 


Vor. III. and 


— 


* 


myſelf, be 
and before which you have brought me: it is the public 
muſt be judge, whether your lordſhip has enlarged too 
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— 


and ſay pi you think fit, and expect I ſhould reply 


only ſo, and ſo much, as would juſt ſuit your good 
liking, and ſerve to ſet the cauſe right on that tide which 
your lordthip contends for. 4 
My lord, I ſhall always Feen the great dif- 
tance Gay is between your lordſhip and myſelf, and pay 
that deference that is due to your dignity and perſon. 
But controverſy, though it excludes not good manners, 
will not be managed with all that ſubmiſſion which one 
is ready to pay in other cafes. Truth, which is in- 
flexible, has here its intereſt, which muſt not be. given 
up, in a compliment. Plato and Ariſtotle, and other 
great names, muſt give way, rather than make us re- 
nounce truth, or the friendſhip we have for her. 
This poſſibly your lordſhip. will allow, for it is not 
Gan out of my own thoughts; I have the authority of 
others for it, I think it was in print before I was born. 
But you, will ay however, I am too long in my replies. 
It is not impoſſible but it may be ſo. But with all due 
reſpect to your lordſhip's authority (the greatneſs where- 
2 1 hall ale em readily acknowledge) I muſt crave 


nen 


proper judge. We are now, as well your lordſhip as 
ore a tribunal to which you have appealed, 


far in accuſing me, or I in defending myſelf. Common 
| Juſtice makes great allowance to a man pleading in his 
own defence; and a little length (if he ſhould be guilty 
of it) finds excuſe in the compaſſion of by-ſtanders, 
when they ſee a man cauſeleſsly attacked, after a new 


way, by a potent adverſary ; and, under various pre- 
tences, occaſions * and words wreſted to his diſ- 
advantage. 


This, my lord, you muſt give 1 me leave to think to 


be my caſe, whilſt this ſtrange way your lordſhip has 


brought me into this controverſy; your gradual accuſa- 


tions of my book, and the different cauſes your lordſhip 


has aſſigned of them; together with quotations out of 


tg it, which I cannot find there; and other things I have 


9 complained of (to ſome of which your lordſhip has not 
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vouchſafed any anſwer) fhall remain unaccounted for, 


as I humbly conceive they do. * 
I confeſs my anſwers are long, and 1 wiſh they could 
have been ſhorter. But the difficulty J have to find out, 


and ſet before others your lordſhip's meaning, that they 


may ſee what Iam anſwering to, and ſo be able to judge 


of the pertinency of what I ſay; has unavoidably en- 


x larged them. Whether this be wholly owing to my 


dulneſs, or whether. a little perplexedneſs both as to 


grammar and coherence, cauſed by thoſe numbers of 
thoughts, whether of your own or others, that crowd 
from all parts to be ſet down when you write, may not 


be allowed to have ſome ſhare in it, I ſhall not preſume 


to ſay. I am at the mercy of your lordſhip, and my 
other readers in the point, and know not how to ayoid 
a fault that has no remedy. 

\ + Your lordſhip ſays, * the world ſoon grows weary 
« of controverſies, eſpecially when they are about per- 
« ſonal matters; which made your lordſhip wonder 
e that one who underſtands the world ſo well, ſhould 
e ſpend above fifty pages in renewing and enlarging a 
complaint wholly concerning himſelf.” | 


To which give me leave to ſay, that if your Jordſhip | 


had ſo much conſidered the world, and what it is not 
a much pleaſed with, when you publiſhed your diſcourſe 
in vindication of the Trinity, perhaps your lordſhip had 


not ſo perſonally concerned me in that controverſy, as 


it appears now you have, and continue ſtill to do. 
Your lordſhip wonders ** that I ſpend above fifty pages 

© in renewing and enlarging my complaint concerning 

c myſelf.” Your wonder, I humbly conceive, will not 


be ſo great, when you recolle&, that your anſwer to 


my complaint, and the ſatisfaction you propoſed to 
give me and others in that perſonal matter, began 
the firſt letter you honoured me with, and ended 


where you ſaid, you ſuppoſe the reaſon of your 


45 mentioning my words ſo often was now no longer 
« a riddle to me; and ſo you proceeded to other par- 


. . << ticulars of my vindication. If therefore I have 


| ſpent fifty pages of my anſwer, in ſhowing that what 
| you i in form (Ven Age for my ſatisfaction was 


Ez none, 
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none, but that the riddle was a riddle ſtill; the diſpro- 
poion in the number of pages is not ſo great as to be 
the ſubject of much wonder: eſpecially to thoſe who 
conſider, that, in what you call perſonal matter, I was 
ſhowing that my Eſſay, having in it nothing contrary 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, was yet brought into that 
diſpute ; and that therefore I had reaſon to complain of 
it, and of the manner of its being brought in: and if 
you had pleaſed not to have moved other queſtions, nor 

rought other charges againſt my book till this, which 
was the occaſion and ſubject of my firſt letter, had been 
cleared; by making out that the paſſages you had, in 
your Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, quoted 
out of my book, had ſomething in them againſt the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and ſo were, with juſt reaſon, 
brought by you, as they were, into that diſpute ;' there 
had been no other but that perſonal matter, as you call 
it, between us. | 5 . 

In the examination of thoſe pages meant, as you ſaid, 
for my ſatisfaction, and of other parts of your letter, I 
found (contrary to what I han ) matter of renewing 
and (enlarging my complaint, and this I took notice of 
and ſet down in my reply, which it ſeems I ſhould not 
have done: the knowledge of the world ſhould have 
taught me better; and I ſhould have taken that for ſa- 
tisfaction which you were pleaſed to give, in which I 
could not find any, nor, as I believe, any intelligent or 
impartial reader. So that your lordſhip's care of the 
world, that it ſhould not grow weary of this contro- 
verſy, and the fault you find of my miſemploying fifty 
pages of my letter, reduces itſelf at laſt in effect to no 
more but this, that your lordſhip ſhould have a liberty 
to ſay what you pleaſe, pay me in what coin you think 
fit; my part ſhould be to be ſatisfied with it, reſt con- 
tent, and ſay wouy This indeed might be a way not 
to weary the world, and to fave fifty pages of clean 
paper, and put ſuch an end to the controverſy, as your 

ordſhip would not diſlike. — * | ; 

T learn from your lordſhip, that it is the firſt part of 
wiſdom, in ſome men's opinions, not e e ſuch 
Uiſputes. What the knowledge of the worl * ia 
5 f : a 10rt 
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a ſort of wiſdom) ſhould in your lordſhip's opinion 


make a man do, when one of your lordſhip's character 
begins with him, is very plain: he is not to reply, ſo 
far as he judges his defence and the matter requires, 
but as your lordſhip is pleaſed. to allow ; which ſome 
may think no better than if one might not reply at all. 

After having thus rebuked mie tor having been too 


- .copious in my reply, in the next words your OP 


inſtructs me what I ſhould have anſwered ; that 
e ſhould have cleared myſelf by declaring to the world, 
«© that I owned the doctrine of the Trinity, as it hath 
« been received in the chriſtian church.“ 

This, as I take it, is a mere perſonal matter, of the 
ſame woof with a Spaniſh ſan-benito, and, as it ſeems 
to me, deſigned to fit cloſe to me. What muſt I do 
now, my lord? Muſt I filently put on and wear this 
badge of your lordfhip's favour, and, as one well un- 
derſtanding the world, ſay not a word of it, becauſe the 
world ſoon grows weary of perſonal matters ? If in gra- 
titude for this perſonal favour I ought to be ſilent, yet 


I am forced to tell you, that, in what you require of 


me here, you poſſibly have cut out too much work for 
a poor ordinary layman, for whom it is too hard to 
know how. a doctrine ſo diſputed has been received in 
the chriſtian church, and who might have thought it 
enough to own. it as delivered in the ſcriptures. Your 
lordſhip herein lays upon me what I cannot do, without 
owning to know what I am ſure I do not know: for how 
the doctrine of the Trinity has been always received in 
the chriſtian church, I confeſs myſelf ignorant. I have 
not had time to examine the hiſtory of it, and to read 
thoſe controverſies that have been writ about it: and to 
own a doctrine as received by others, when I do not 
| know how theſe others received it, is perhaps a. ſhort 
way to orthodoxy, that may ſatisfy ſome men: but he 
that takes this way to give ſatisfaction, in my opinion 
makes a little bold with truth ; and it may be queſtioned 
whether ſuch a profeſſion be pleaſing to that God, who 
requires truth .in the inward parts, however acceptable 
it may in any man be to his dioceſan. . 
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T preſume your lordſhip, | in your diſcourſe in vindi- 


cation of the doctrine of the Trinity, intends to give it 
us as it has been received in the chriſtian church. And 
I think your words, viz. © it is the ſenſe of the chriſtian 
«© church which you are bound to defend, and no par- 
<« ticular opinions of your own,” authorize one to think 
ſo. But if Iam to own it as your lordſhip has there 
delivered it, I muſt own what I do not underſtand ; for 
I confeſs your expoſition of the ſenſe of the church 
wholly tranſcends my capacity. 

If you require me to own it with an Aaplieit faith, I 
| ſhall pay that deference as ſoon to your lordſhip's expo- 
_ fition of the doctrine of the church, as any one's. But 
if T muſt underſtand and know what 1 own, it is my 
misfortune, and I cannot deny, that I am as far from 
owning what you in that diſcourſe deliver, as I can be 
from profeſſing the moſt unintelligible Fame that ever F 
read, to be the doctrine that T own. 

Whether I make more uſe of my poor underftinding 
in the cafe, than you are willing to allow every one of 
. Your readers, I cannot tell; but ſuch an underſtanding 
as God has given me is the beſt I have, and that which 
J muſt uſe in the apprehending what others ſay, before 
T can own the truth of it: and for this mere is no help 
that I know. 

That which keeps me a little in chr is, that, 
if I miſtake not, men of no mean parts, even divines 
of the church of England, and thoſe of neither the 
loweſt reputation nor rank, find their underſtandings 
fail them on this occaſion; and ſtick not to own that 
they underſtand not your lordſhip i in that diſcourſe, and 
particularly that your ſixth chapter is unintelligible to 
. them as well as me; whether the fault be in their or my 
underſtanding, the world muſt be judge. But this is 
only by the by, for s is not the anſwer 1 here intend 
your lordſhip. © 

Your lordſhip tells me, that, to clear felt I 
'« ſhould have owned to the world the doctrine of the 
ce Trinity, as it has been received, &c. Anſwer. I 
know not whether ina diſpute. managed after a new way, 
wherein one man is urged againſt, and another . 

words 
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words all along quoted, it may not alſo be a good, as 
well as a new rule, for the anſwerer to reply to what 
was never objected, and clear himſelf from what was 
never laid to his charge. If this be not ſo, and that this 
new way of attacking. requires not this new way of de- 
fence, your lordſhip' s preſcription to me here what I 
ſhould have done, will, amongſt the moſt intelligent 
and impartial readers, paſs for a ſtrange rule in contro- 
verſy, and ſuch as the learnedeſt of them will not be 
able to find in all antiquity; and therefore muſt be im- 
puted to cmetniag elſe than your lordſhip! s great 
learning. 1 . 

Did your lordſhip 1 in the 1 of the vindication 
of the Trinity, wherein you firſt fell upon my book, or 
in your letter (my anſwer to which you are here correct- 
ing) did your lordſhip, I ſay, any where object to me, 


that I did not own the doctrine of the Trinity, as it has 


* been received in the chriſtian, church,” &c.? If you 
did, the objection: was ſo ſecret, ſo hidden, ſo „ 
that your words declared quite the contrary. In the 
Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, your lord- 
{hip ſays, that my notions were borrowed to 15 other 
purpoſes whereby, if I underſtand you right, you meant 
againſt the doctrine of the Trinity] than I intended 
them ; which you repeat again“ for my ſatisfaction, and 
inſiſt + upon for my vindication. 

You. having ſo ſalemnly more than once profeſſed to 
clear me and my intentions from all ſuſpicion of having 
any part in that controverſy, as appears farther in the 
cloſe of your firſt letter, where all you charge on me, 
is the ill uſe that others had, or might make of my no- 
tions; how could I ſuppoſe. ſuch an objection made by 
your lordſhip, which you declare againſt, without ac- 


cuſing your lordſhip of manifeſt prevarication ? 


If your lordſhip had any thing upon your mind, any 


ſecret aims, which you did not think fit to own, but yet 


would have me divine and anſwer to, as if I knew. them; 


this, I confeſs, is too much for me, who look no far- 


ther into men's. thoughts, than as they 8 in their 


. * 
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books. Where you have given your thoughts vent in 
your words, I have not, I think, omitted to take notice 
of them, not wholly paſſing by thoſe inſinuations, which 

Have been dropped from your lordſhip's pen; which 
from another, who had not profeſſed ſo much perſonal 
reſpect, would have ſhown no eren n diſpoſi- 
tion of mind towards me. 

When your lordſhip ſhall go on to accuſe me of not 
| believing the doctrine of the Trinity, as received in the 
chriſtian church, or any other doctrine you ſhall think 
fit, I ſhall anſwer as I would to an inquiſitor. For 
though your lordſhip tells me, I need not be afraid of 
- «© the inquiſition, or that you intended to charge me 
« with hereſy in denying the Trinity ;* yet he that ſhall 
conſider your lordſhip's proceeding with me from the 
beginning, as far as it is hitherto gone, may have reaſon 
to think, that the methods and management of that holy 
office are not wholly unknown to your lordſhip, nor 
have eſcaped your great redding; Your proceedings 

with me have had theſe ſteps: 

1. Several paſſages of my Eflay of Hama Under- 
ſtanding, and ſome of them relating barely to the being 
of a God, and other matters wholly remote from any 
queſtion about the Trinity, were brought into the Vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the Trinity, and there argued 

againſt as containing the errours of thoſe and them; 
which thoſe and them are not known to this day. 
2. In your lordſhip's anſwer to my firſt letter, wben 
what was given as the great reaſon why my Eſſay was 
brought into that controverſy, viz. becauſe in it © cer- 
* tainty was founded upon clear and diftin& ideas; 
Vas found to fail, and was only a ſuppoſition of your 
own; other accuſations were ſought againſt it, in rela- 
tion to the doctrine of the Trinity: viz. that © it might 
r be of dangerous conſequence to that doctrine, to in- 
t troduce the new term of ideas, and to place certainty 
e in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
de our ideas. What are become of theſe charges, we 
ſhall ſee in the progreſs of this letter, when we come to 
confider what your enn we replied to my anſwer 


8 theſe points. 
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3. Theſe accuſations not having, it ſeems, weight 
enough to effect what you intended, my book has been 
rummaged again to find new and more important faults 

in it; and now at laſt, at the third effort, my notions 

„ of ideas are found inconſiſtent with the articles of the 
« chriſtian faith.” This indeed carries ſome ſound in 

it, and may be thought worthy the name and pains of 
fo great a man, and zealous a father of the church, as 
your lordſhip. B + 7 . wilt 
That I may not be too bold in affirming a thing I was 
not privy to, give me leave, my lord, to tell your lord- 
ſhip why I preſume my book has upon this occaſion 
been looked over again, to ſee what could be found in 
it capable to bear a deeper accuſation, that might look 
like ſomething in a title-page. Your:lordſhip, by your 
ſtation in the church, and the zeal you have ſhown in 
defending its articles, could not be ſuppoſed, when you 
firſt brought my book into this controverſy, to have 
omitted theſe great enormities that it now ſtands ac- 
cuſed of, and to have cited it for ſmaller miſtakes, ſome 
whereof were not found, but only imagined to be in it 
if you had then known theſe great faults, which you 
now charge it with, to have been in it. If your lord- 
ſnip had been apprized of its being guilty of ſuch dan- 
gerous errours, you would not certainly have paſſed 
them by: and therefore I think one may reaſonably con- 
clude, that my Eſſay was new looked into on purpoſe. 

Jour lordſhip ſays, “ that what you have done herein, 
% you thought it your duty to do, not with reſpect to 

 « yourſelf, but to ſome of the myſteries of our faith, 

* which you do not charge me with oppoſing, but by 
- * laying ſuch foundations as do tend to the overthrow j 
cc of them.“ It cannot be doubted but your duty would 
have made you at the firſt warn the world, that my | 
0 notions were. inconſiſtent with the articles of the | 
© chriſtian faith,“ if your. lordſhip had then known it: ft 
though the exceſſive reſpect and tenderneſs you expreſs 
towards me perſonally in the immediately preceding , 

words, would be enough utterly to confound me, were ö 
TI not a little acquainted with your lordſhip's civilities 

in this kind. For you tell me, that theſe things laid | | 
. e Os e „ toge - i 
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« together made your lordſhip think it neceſſary to do 
that which you was unwilling to do, until I had 
« driven you to it; which was to ſhow the reaſons you 
had, why you looked on my notion of ideas and of 
*© certainty by them, as inconfiſtent with itſelf, and with 
*© ſome important articles of the chriftian faith“ 
What muſt I think now, my. lord, of theſe words? 
Muſt I take them as a mere compliment, which is never 
to be interpreted rigorouſly, according to the preciſe 
meaning of the words? Or muſt I believe that your un- 
willingneſs to do ſo hard a thing to me reſtrained your 
duty, and you could not prevail on yourſelf (how much 
ſoever the myſteries of faith were in danger to be over- 
thrown) to get out theſe harſh words, viz. that © my 
© notions were inconſiſtent with the articles of the 
* chriſtian faith,” till your third onſet, after I had 
forced you to your duty by two replies of mine? 

It will not become me, my lord, to make myſelf a 
compliment from your words, which you did not intend 
me in them. But, on the other ſide, I would not wil- 
lingly neglect to acknowledge any civility from your 
lordſhip in the full extent of it. The buſineſs is a little 
nice, becauſe what is contained i in thoſe paſſages cannot 
by a leſs ſkilful hand than yours be well put together, 
though they immediately follow one another. This, 1 
am ſure, falls out very untowardly, that your lordſhip 
ſhould drive me (who had much rather have been other- 
wife employed) to drive your lordſhip to do that which 
you were unwilling to do. The world ſees: how much 


I was driven: for what cenſures, what imputations muſt . 


my book have lain under, if I had not cleared it from 
thoſe accuſations your lordſhip brought againſt it; when 
Jam charged now with evaſions, for not clearing my- 
ſelf from an accuſation which you never brought againſt 
me? But if it be an evaſion not to anſwer to an objec- 


5 tion that has not been made, what is it, I beſeech you, 


my lord, to make no reply to objections that have been 
made? Of which 1 promiſe to give your lordſhip a liſt; 


| whenever you ſnall pleaſe to call for it. 


I forbear it now, for fear that if I ſhould ſay all that 


I _ upon this new EN it would be _ 
5 than 


— 


W 
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chan would ſuit with your lordſhip's liking ; and you 


fhould complain again that you have opened a paſſage 
which brings to your mind Ramazzini and his ſprings 
of Modena. But your lordſhip need not be afraid of 
being overwhelmed with the ebullition of my thoughts, 

nor much trouble yourſelf to find a way to give check 
to it: mere ebullition of thoughts never overwhelms or 
ſinks any one but the author himſelf; but if it carries 
truth with it, that I confeſs has force, and it may be 
troubleſome to thoſe that ſtand in its ray. 


Your lordſhip ſays, ** you ſee how dangerous it is; to 


« give occaſion to one of ſuch a fruitful invention as I 
«« am, to write.“ 


I am' obliged to your lordſhip, that you thinks my 


invention worth concerning yourſelf about, though it 


be ſo unlucky as to have your lordſhip. and me always 
differ about the meaſure: of its fertility. In your firſt 
anſwer you thought I too much extended the fertility of 
my invention, and aſcribed to it what it had no title to: 


and here, I think, you make the fertility of my inven- 


tion greater than it is. For in what I have anſwered to 
your lordſhip, there ſeems to me no need at all of a 
fertile invention. It is true, it has been hard for me to 
find out who you writ againſt, or what you meant in 
many places. As ſoon as that was found, the anſwer 
lay always ſo obvious and ſo eaſy, that there needed no 
labour of invention to diſcover what one ſhould reply. 
The things themſelves (where there were any) ſtripped 
of the ornaments of ſcholaſtic language, and the leſs 
obvious ways of learned writings, ſeemed to me to carry 
their anſwers viſibly with them. This permit me, my 
lord, to ſay, that however fertile my invention is, it has 
not in all this controverſy produced one fiction or wrong 
_ *quotation. | 
But, before leave the anſwer you Aiden permit me 
to obſerve that I am ſo unfortunate to be blamed for 
owning what I was not accuſed to diſown; and here for 
not owning what I was never charged to diſown. - The 
like misfortune have my poor writings :* they ' offend 


your lordſhip in ſome places, becauſe they. are new; 


and i in others, becauſe they are not new. 


＋ 


\- | | i Your | 
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Your next words, which are a new charge, I ſhall 
paſs over till I come to your proof of them, and pro- 
ceed to- the next paragraph. Your lordſhip tells me, 
you ſhall wave all unneceſſary repetitions, and come 
immediately to the matter of my complaint, as it is 
«, renewed in my ſecond letter.“ 

What your lordſhip means by unneceſſary repetitions 
en ſeems to be of a piece with your blaming me in 
the foregoing page, for having ſaid too much in my 
own defence ; and this taken all together, confirms my 
opinion, that in your thoughts it would have been bet- 

ter I ſhould have replied nothing at all. For you hav- 
ing ſet down here near twenty lines as a neceſſary repe- 
tition out of your former letter, your lordſhip omits my 
anſwer to them as wholly unneceſſary to be ſeen; and 
conſequently you muſt think was at firſt unneceſſary to 
have been ſaid. For when the ſame words are neceſſary 
to be repeated again, if the ſame reply which was made 
to them be not thought fit to be repeated too, it is plainly 
judged to be nothing to the purpoſe, and ſhould have 
been ſpared at firſt. 
It is true, your lordſhip has ſet down fame fir ex- 


preſſions taken out of ſeveral parts of my reply; but in 


| what manner, the reader cannot clearly ſee, without 
going back to the original of this matter. He muſt there- 
fore pardon me the trouble of a deduction, which can- 
not be avoided where controverſy is managed at this 
mite: which neceſſitates, and ſo excuſes the length of 
My back was brought into the trinitarian controverſy 5 

= theſe ſteps. : Your lordſhip ſays, that, | 
1. The unitarians have not explained the nature 
and bounds of reaſon. 

% 2. The author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, to 


„ make amends for this, has offered an account of rea- 255 
1 4 43 


3. His ine concerning reaſon Capmaſes - that ; 
ive muſt have clear and diſtinct ideas of whatever we 
c pretend to any certainty of in our mind. 

4. Your TO this: a new a of reaſon- 


«c 
ing. , : 
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* c. This gentleman of this new way of reaſoning, 
in his firſt chapter, ſays ſomething which has a con- 
formity with ſome of the notions in my book. But it 
is to be obſerved he ſpeaks them as his own thoughts, 
and not upon wy acer nor with taking any notice | 
.of me. 

6. By virtue of this, he | is preſently entitled to 1 kriow 
not how much of my book; and divers paſſages of my 
Eſſay are quoted, and attributed to him under the title 

of © the gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning,” (for 
he is by this time turned into a troop) and certain un- 
known (if they are not all contained in this one author's 
doublet) they and theſe, are made by your lordſhip to 
lay about them ſhrewdly for ſeveral pages together in 
your lordſhip's Vindication of the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, &c. with paſſages taken out of my book, which 
your lordſhip was at the pains to quote as theirs, i. e. 
certain unknown anti- trinitarians. | 

Of this your lordſhip's way, ſtrange and new to me, 
of dealing with my book, I took notice. 

To which your lordſhip tells me here you replied in 
theſe following words, which your lordſhip has ſet down 
as no unneceſlary repetition. Your words are: “it 
«« was becauſe the perſon who oppoſed the myſteries of 
* chriſtianity went upon my grounds, and made uſe of 
« my words;”*: although your lordſhip declared withal, 
« that they were uſed to other purpoſes than I intended 

« them: and your lordſhip confeſſed, © that the rea- 
e fon why you quoted my words ſo much, was, becauſe 
« your lordſhip found my notions, as to certainty by - 
cc ideas, was the main foundation on which the author 
« of Chriſtianity not myſterious went ; and that he had 
ce nothing that looked like reaſon, if that principle were 
« removed, which made your lordſhip fo much endea- 
« vour to ſhow, that it would not hold; and ſo you 
e ſuppofed the reaſon why your lordſhip! ſo often men- 
<«« tioned my words, was no. longer a'riddle to me.” 
And co this repetition your lordſhip ſubjoins, that T- 
« ſet down theſe paſſages in my ſecond letter, but with - 
theſe words annexed, that all this ſeems. to me to 
9 hay nothing to the clearing of this matter.” 
Anſwer. 
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Anſwer. I ſay ſo indeed in the place quoted by your 
lordſhip, and if f had ſaid no more, your lordſhip had 
done me juſtice in ſetting down barely theſe words as 
my reply, which being ſet down when your lordſhip . 
was in the way of repeating your own words with no 
ang hand, as we ſhall ſee by and by, theſe few of 
mine fet down thus, without the leaſt intimation that 
I had ſaid any thing more, cannot but leave the reader 
under an opinion, that this was my whole reply. 
But if your lordſhip will pleaſe to turn to that place 
of my ſecond letter, out of which you take theſe words, 
I preſume you will find that I not only ſaid, but proved, 
that what you had ſaid in the words above repeated, 
* to clear the riddle in your lordſhip's way of writing, 
did nothing towards it.“ | 
That which was the riddle to me, was, that your 

lordſhip writ againſt others, and yet quoted only my 
words; and that you pinned my words, which you 

argued againſt, upon a certain ſort of theſe and them 
that no-where appeared, or were to be found; and by 

this way brought my book into the controverſy. 
To this your lordſhip ſays, © you told me it was 


| | = et becauſe the perſon who oppoſed the myſteries of © 


I chriſtianity, went upon my grounds, and made ue 
"<< of my words.” | 
... Anſwer. He that will be at the pains to compare 
; this, which you call a repetition here, with the place 


you quote for it, viz. Anſ. 1. will, Lhumbly conceive, 


find it a new ſort of repetition : unleſs the ſetting down 
of words and expreſſions not to be found in it be the 
' repetition of any paſſage. But for a. repetition, let us 
| take it of what your lordſhip had ſaid before. by 
The reaſon, and the only reaſon there given why you 
e my words after the manner you did, was, be- 
cauſe you found my notions as to certainty by ideas, 
e was the main foundation which the author of Chriſ- 
ex tianity not myſterious went upon. Theſe are the 
words in your lordſhip's firſt letter, and this the only 
reaſon there given, though it hath grown a little by 
5 2 And to this my reply was, that I thought 


* your — had found, that that which the author 


. of 
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of Chriſtianity not myſterious went upon, and for 
which he was made one of the gentlemen of the new 
way of reaſoning, oppoſite to the doctrine of the 
« Trinity, was, that he made or ſuppoſed clear and 
* diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty: but that was not 
e my notion as to certainty by ideas, &c. Which 
reply, my lord, did not blitely ſay, but ſhowed the rea- 
ſon why I ſaid, that what your lordſhip had offered as 


cc 


cc 


te: 


the reaſon of your manner of proceeding, did nothing 


towards the clearing of it: unleſs it could clear the 
matter, to ſay you joined me with the author of Chriſ- 
tianity not myſterious, who goes upon a different notion 
of certainty from mine, becauſe he goes upon the ſame 
with me. For he (as your lordſhip ſuppoſes) making 
_ certainty to confiſt in the perception of the agreement 


or diſagreement of clear and diſtinct ideas; and I, on 


the contrary, making it conſiſt in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas as we have, 
© Whether they be perfectly in all their parts clear and 
diſtinct or no: it is impoſſible he ſhould go upon my 


grounds, whilſt they are ſo different, or that his going 


upon my grounds ſhould be the reaſon of your lord- 
ſhip's joining me with him. And now I leave your 
lordſhip: to judge, how you had cleared this matter; 


and whether what IJ had anſwered, did not prove that 


what you ſaid did nothing towards the Clearing of it. 
his 'one thing, methinks, your lordſhip has made 


very clear, that you thought it neceſſary to find ſome 


way to bring in my book, where you were arguing 
againſt that author, that he might be the perſon, and 
mine the words you would argue againſt together. But 
it is as clear that the particular matter which your lord- 
ſhip made uſe of to this purpoſe, happened to be ſome- 
what unluckily choſen. For your lordſhip having ac- 


cuſed him of ſuppoſing clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary 


to certainty, which you declared to be the opinion you 
oppoſed, and for that opinion having made him a gen- 
tleman of the new way of reaſoning, your lordſhip 
imagined that was the notion of certainty I went on. 
But it falling out otherwiſe, and I denying it to be 


| Kar) the imaginary tie between that. author and me 


Was 
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was anexpeRed ly ede and there was no appear- 
ance of reaſon for bringing paſſages out of my book, 

and arguing againſt them as your lordſhip did, as if 
they were that author's. 

. To juſtify this (ſince my notion of certainty could 
not be brought to agree with what he was charged with, 

as oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity) he at any 
rate muſt be brought to agree with me, and to go upon 
my notion of certainty. Pardon me, my lord, that I 


ay at any rate. The reaſon I have to think ſo, i is this: 


either that the author does make clear and diſtinct ideas 
neceſſary to certainty, and ſo does not go upon my no- 
tion of certainty; and then your aſſigning his going 


upon my notion of certainty, as the reaſon for your 
Joining us as you did, ſhows no more but a willingneſs 


in your — to have us joined: or he does not lay 
all certainty only in clear 5 diſtinct ideas, and ſo poſ- 
fibly for aught 4 know may go upon my notion of cer- 
tainty. But then, my lord, the reaſon of your. firſt | 
bringing him and me into this diſpute, will. appear to 
have been none. All your arguing againſt the gentle- 
men of this new way of reaſoning will be found to be 
againſt no-body, ſince there is no-body to be found 

that lays all foundation of certainty only in clear and 


diſtinct ideas; no-body to be found, that holds the 


opinion that your lordſhip oppoſes. 
Having thus given you an account of ſome part of 
my reply (to what your lordſhip really anſwered in 


your firſt letter) to ſhow, that my reply contained ſome- : 


thing more than theſe words here ſet down by your 
lordſhip, viz. that all this ſeems to me to do nothin 
<« to the clearing this matter: I come now to that: 


parts: of your repetition, as your lordſhip is pleaſed to 


call it, wherein there is nothing repeated. 
' Your lordſhip ſays, that you told me“ the reaſon 5 
why I was brought into the controverſy, after the man- 


ner I had complained of, vwas becauſe the perſon who 
_ * oppoſed the myſteries of chriſtianity, went upon my 


« grounds; and for this you quote your firſt letter. 
But having turned to that place, and finding there theſe 


; W. that you found my notions as to - by 


* | | oy ideas 


5 
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© ideas was the main foundation which that author 
<« went upon; which are far from being repeated in 
the words ſet down here, unleſs grounds i in general be 
the ſame with the notions as to certainty by ideas: I 
beg leave to conſider what you here ſay as new to me 
and not repeated. 

Your lordſhip ſays, that you brought me into the 
controverſy as you did, © becauſe the author went 
«© upon my grounds.“ It is poſſible he did, or did 
not: but it cannot appear that he did go upon my 
grounds, till thoſe grounds are aſſigned, and the places 
both out of him and me produced to ſhow, that we 
agree in the ſame grounds, and go both upon them; 
when this is done, there will be room to conſider 
whether it be ſo or no. 

In the mean time, you have brought me into the 
controverſy, for his going upon. this particular ground, 
ſuppoſed to be mine, © that clear and diſtinct ideas are 
<« neceſſary to certainty.” It can do nothing towards 
the clearing this, to ſay in general, as your lordſhip 
does, that he went upon my grounds ;*” becauſe - 
though he ſhould agree with me in ſeveral other things, 
but differ from me in this one notion of certainty, there 
could be no reaſon for your dealing with me as you 
have done: that notion of certainty. being your very 
exception againſt his account of reaſon, and the ſole 
occaſion you took of bringing in paſſages our of my 
book, and the very foundation of arguing againſt them. 

Your lordſhip farther ſays here; in this repetition, 
which you did not ſay before in the place referred to as 
repeated, © that he made uſe of my words. I think 
he did of words ſomething like mine. But as I humbly 
conceive alſo, he made uſe of them, as his own, and 
not as my words; for I do not remember that he quoted 
me for them. This I am ſure, that in the words quoted 
out of him by your lordſhip, upon which my book is 
brought in, there is not one ſyllable of certainty by 
ide. in 

No doubt whatever he; or 4 or any one, have ſaid, if 
a your lordſhip diſapproves of it, you have a right ta 
yung him that faid it. But I do not ſee how this 

Vor. III. | P gives 
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gives your lordſhip any right to entitle any body to 
what he does not ſay, whoever elfe ſays it. 
. * The author of Chriſtianity not myſterious ſays in his 
book ſomething ſuitable to what I had ſaid in mine 
borrowed or not borrowed from mine, I leave your lord- 
ſhip to determine for him. But I do not ſee what 
ground that gives your lordſhip to concern me in the 
controverſy you have with him, for things I fay which 
he does not; and- which I fay to a different purpoſe 
from his. Let that author and I agree in this one no- 
tion of certainty as much as you pleaſe, what reaſon; 
I beſeech your lordſhip, could this be, to quote my 
words as his, who never uſed them; and to purpoſes, 
as you ſay more than once, to which I never intended 
them? This was that which I complained was a riddle 
to me. And fince your lordſhip: can give no. other 
reaſon for it, than thoſe we have hitherto! ſeen, E think 
it is ſufficiently unriddled, and you are in the right 
when you ſay, © you think it no longer a riddle to me.“ 
I eafily grant my little reading may not have in- 
ſtructed me, what has been, or what may be done, in 
the ſeveral ways of writing and managing of contro- 
verſy, which like war always produces new ſtratagems: 
only I beg my ignorance may be my apology for ſaying, 
that this appears a new. way of writing to me, and this 
is the firſt time I ever met with it. 

But let the ten lines which your lordſhip has ſet 1 
out of him be, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſed to be preciſely 
my words, and that he quoted my book for them, I 
do not fee how even this intitles him to any more of 
my book than he has quoted; or how any words. of 
mine, in other parts of my book, can be! aſcribed to 
Him, or argued againſt as his, or rather, as I know not 
whoſe, which was the thing I complained of; for the 
theſe and they, thoſe paſſages of my book were aſcribed 
to, could not be that author, for he uſed them not; 
nor the author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, 
for he was not argued againſt, but was diſcharged from 
the controverſy under debate. So that neither he nor 
I being the they and thoſe, that ſo often occur, and 
r ſo much Pains dam your lordſhip; Þ could 
2  , > mor 
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not but complain of this, to me, incomprehenſible way 
of bringing my book into that controverſy. 

Another part of your lordſhip's repetition, which, 1 
humbly conceive, is no repetition, becauſe this alſo 1 
find not in that paſſage quoted for it, is this, that yor r 
lordſhip confeſſed that the reaſon why you quoted my 
words ſo much. 

My lord, I do not remember any need your lordſhip 
had to give a reaſon why you quoted my words ſo 
much, becauſe I do not remember that I made that the 
matter of my complaint. That which 1 complained 
of, was not the quantity of what was quoted. out of my 
book, but the manner of quoting it, viz. © that I was 
* fo every-where Joined with others, under the com- 
«« prehenfive words they and them, though my book 
«alone were every-where quoted, that the world would 
be apt to think, I was the perſon who argued againſt 
© the Trinity.” And again, © that which I com 
<" plained" of was, that I was made one of the gentle- 
* men of the new way of reaſoning, without beir 
15 guilty of what made them ſo, and was ſo brought 
«« into a chapter wherein I thought myſelf not con- 

„ cerned; which was managed fo, that my book was 
all along quoted, and others argued againſt; others 
„ were entitled to what I ſaid; and I to what others 
« ſaid; without knowing why or how.“ Nay, I told 
your lordſhip in that very reply, © that if your lord= 
** ſhip had directly queſtioned any of my opinions, I 
ſhould not have complained!” Thus your lordſhip 
ſees my complaint was not of the largeneſs, but of the 
manner of your quotations. But of that, in all theſe 
many pages employed by your lordſhip for my fatisfac- 
tion, you, as I remember, have not been pleaſed to 
offer any reaſon, nor can I hitherto find it any way 
cleared: when I do, I ſhall readily acknowledge your 
great maſtery in this, as in all other ways of writing. 

I have” in the foregoing pages, for the clearing this 
matter, been pleaſed to take notice of them and thoſe, 
as directly ſignifying no-body. Whether your lordſhip 
will excuſe me for ſo doing, I know nor, ſince I per- 
e ſuch ſlight words as them and choſe are not to be 

T2 | minded 
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minded in your lordſhip's writings : your lordſhip has 
a privilege to uſe ſuch trifling particles, without taking 
any great care what or whom they refer to. 

To ſhow the reader that I do not talk without book 
in the caſe, I ſhall ſet down your lordſhip's own words: 
« what a hard fate doth that man lie under, that falls 
into the hands of a ſevere critic! He muſt have care 
«© of his but, and for, and them, and it. For the leaſt 
** ambiguity in any of theſe, will fill up pages in an 
* an{wer, and make a book look conſiderable for the 
% bulk of it. And what muſt a man do, who is to 
* anſwer all ſuch objections about the uſe of parti- 
ce cles?” I humbly conceive it is not without reaſon, 
that your lordſhip here claims an exemption from having 
a care of your but, and your for, and your them, and 


ce 


other particles. The ſequel of your letter will ſhow, 


that it is a privilege your lordſhip makes great uſe of, 
and therefore have reaſon to be tender of it, and to cry 
out againſt thoſe unmannerly critics, who queſtion it. 
Upon this conſideration, I cannot but look on it as a 
misfortune to me, that it ſhould fall in my way to diſ- 
pleaſe your lordſhip, by diſturbing you in the quiet, 
and perhaps antient poſſeſſion of ſo convenient a privi- 


lege. But how great ſoever the advantages of it may 


be to a writer, I, upon experience, find it is very trou- 
bleſome and per plexing to a reader, who is concerned 
o underſtand what is written, that he may anfwer to it. 

Pur to return ts the place we were upon. , 

- Your.lordſhip goes on and ſays, whether it doth; 
« or no,“ i. e. whether what your lordſhip had ſaid 
doth clear this matter or no, you are content to leave 
« it.to any indifferent reader; and there it muſt reſt at 


% aft, although I ſhould write volumes upon it. 


Upon the reading of theſe laſt words of your lord- 


ſkip? 8, I thought you had quite done with this perſonal. 


matter, fo apt, as you ſay, to weary the world. But 
whether it be chat your lordſhip is not much fatisfied 


in the handling of it, or in the letting it alone; whe« 
ther your lordſhip meant by theſe laſt words, that what 


J write. about it is volumes, 1. e. too much, as your 
lordihip | has told me in the firſt Page 3 but What your 
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lordſhip ſays about it, is but neceſſary : whether theſe 
or any other be the cauſe of it, perſonal matter, as it 
| feems, is very importunate and troubleſome to your 
lordſhip, as it is to the world. You turn it going in 
the end of one paragraph, and perſonal matter thruſts 
itſelf in again in the beginning of the next, whether of 
itſelf, without your lordſhip's notice or conſent, I 
examine not. But thus ſtand the immediately following 
words, wherein your lordſhip aſks me, “ but for what 
*« cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfied ?** To which you 
make me give this anſwer, © that the cauſe why I 
continue ſo unſatisfied, is, that the author mentioned went 
upon this ground, that clear and diſtinct ideas are neceſſary 
to certainty, but that is not my notion as to certainty by 
ideas; which is, that certainly conſiſts in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we 
have, whether they be in all their parts perfectiy clear 
and diſtinft or no; and that I have no notions of certainty 
more than this one. | | 7 
Theſe words, which your lordſhip has ſer down for 
mine, I have printed in a diſtinct character, that the 
reader may take particular notice of them ; not that 
there is any thing very remarkable in this paſſage itſelf, 
but becauſe it makes the buſineſs of the fourſcore fol- 
lowing paſſages. For the three ſeveral anſwers that 
your lordſhip ſays you have given to it, and that which 
you call your defence of them, reach, as I take it, to 
the 87th page. Bur another particular reaſon why this 
anſwer, which your lordſhip has made for me to a 
queſtion of your own putting, is diſtinguiſhed by a' 
articular character, is to ſave frequent repetitions of 
it; that the reader, by having recourſe to it, may ſee 
whether thoſe things, which your lordſhip ſays of it, 
be ſo or no, and judge whether I am in the wrong, 
when I aſſure him, that I cannot find them to be as 
_ you ß 5 (0 | „ 
Only before I come to what your lord{hip poſitively 
fays of this which you call my anſwer, I crave leave to 
obſerve that it ſuppoſes I continue unſatisfied : to which 
J reply, that I no-where ſay that I continue unſatisfied. 
J may fay, that what is offered for ſatisfaction, gives 
ht BH 5 none 
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none to me or any body elſe; and yet I, as well as 
other people, may be ſatisfied concerning the matter. 
* come now to what your lordſhip ſays Weir 5 
O it. | 

1. You ſay that I tell you, that © the cauſe Why, I 
te continued unſatisfied, is, that the author mentioned 
Went upon this ground, that clear and diſtinct ideas 
are neceſſary to certainty ; but that is not my notion 
« of certainty by ideas, &. 

Towhich Icraveleave to reply, that neither in that part 
of my ſecond letter, which your lordſhip quotes for it, 
nor-any where elſe, did 1 tell your lordſhip any ſuch 
thing. Neither could I aſſign that author's going upon 
that ground, there mentioned, as any cauſe of diſſatis- 
faction to me; becauſe I know not © that he went 
*© upon this ground, that clear and diſtinct ideas are 
c neceſſary to certainty :** for I have met with nothing 

PRs by your lordſhip out of him, to prove that 
he did ſo. And if it be true, that he goes upon grounds 
of certainty that are not mine, I know no- body that 
ought to be diffatisfied with it but your lordſhip, who | 
have taken ſo much pains to make his grounds mine, 
and my grounds his, and to intitle us both to what each 

has ſaid apart. 
2. Your lordſhip ſays, , . this is no more than what 
© I had ſaid before in my former letter.” Anſw. For 


this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as I think you 


writ) 87th page, quoted for it by your lordſhip ; where 
any one muſt have very good eyes, to find all that is ſet 
down here in this anſwer (as you a little lower call it) 
which you have been pleaſed to put into my mouth, 

For neither in the one nor the other of thoſe pages, is 
there any ſuch anſwer of mine. Indeed, in the 87th page 
there are theſe words; © that certainty, in my opinion, 
« lies in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
« ment of ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in 
« the having perfectly clear and diſtin& ideas. But 
theſe words there are not given as an anſwer to this 
queſtion, why do I continue ſo unſatisfied? And the 
remarkable anſyer {et down i is, as 1 take it, more than 
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theſe words, as much more in proportion as your lord- 
ſhip's whole letter is, more than the half of it. 

3. Your lordſhip ſays of the remarkable anſwer 
above ſet nn that you took F notice of 

1. 39 

To which I crave leave to reply, that your lordſhip, 
no- where before took notice of this anſwer, as you call 
it; for it was no-where before extant, though it be true 
{ome part of the words of it were. But ſome part of 
the words of this anſwer (which too were never given 
as an anſwer to the queſtion propoſed) can never be 
this anſwer itſelf. 
4. Your lordſhip farther ſays, that “you gave three 
« ſeveral anſwers to it.” 

To which I muſt crave leave further to reply, that 
never any one of the three anſwers, which you here ſay 


you gave to this my anſwer, were given to this anſwer; 


which, in the words above ſet down, you made me 
give to your queſtion, why I continued ſo unſatisfied?- 
To juſtify this my reply, there needs no more but to 
ſet down theſe your lordſhip's three anſwers, and to 
turn to the places where you ſay you gave the. 


The firſt of your three anſwers is this, „that thoſe 
«© who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much fairer 


6“ for certainty than I do (according to this anſwer) 
te and ſpeak more agreeably to my original grounds of 
* certainty.” The place you quote for this, is, Anſ. 1. 
p-: 80, but in that place it is not given as an anſwer to my 
laying, that © the cauſe, why I continue unſatisfied, 
eis, that the author mentioned went upon this ground, 
cc that clear and diſtinct ideas are neceſſary to certainty, 
* bat,” &c; And if it be given for anſwer to it here, 
it ſeems a very ſtrange one. For lam ſuppoſed to ſay, 
that © the cauſe why I continue unſatisfied, is, that 
f© the author mentioned went upon a ground different 
“from mine: and to ſatisfy me, I am told his way 
is better than mine ; which cannot but be thought an 
anſwer very likely to ſatisfy me. 

Your ſecond anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that 
remarkable paſſage above ſet down, is this; that it 
e * very poſſible the author of Chriſtianity not myſte= 
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rious, might miſtake or miſapply my notions ; but 
there 1s too much reaſon to believe he thought them 
the ſame, and we have no reaſon to be ſorry that he 
hath given me this occaſion for the explaining my 
meaning, and for the vindication of myſelf in the 
* matters I apprehend he had charged me with :** and 
for this you quote your firſt letter, p. 35. But neitherare 
theſe words in that place an anſwer to my ſaying, 
* that the cauſe why I continued diffatisfied, is, that 
* that author went upon this ground, that clear and 
* diſtinct ideas are neceſſary to certainty, but, &c.” 
Your third anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that 
paſſage above ſet down, is, that my own grounds of 
* certainty tend to ſcepticiſm, and that, in an age 
wherein the myſteries of faith are too much expoſed 
by the promoters of ſcepticifm and' infidelity, it is a 
thing of dangerous conſequence to flart ſuch new 
methods of certainty, as are apt to leave men's minds 
% more doubtful than before: For this you refer 
your reader to your firſt letter. But I'muſt crave leave 
alſo to obſerve, that theſe words are not all to be found 
in that place, and thoſe of them which are there, are 
by no means an anſwer to my ſaying, © that the cauſe 
* why I continue unſatisfied is,“ &c. 1 
"What the words which your lordſhip has here ſet 
down as your three anſwers, are brought in for in thoſe 
three places quoted by your lordſhip, any one that will 
conſult them may fee; it would hold me too long in 
perſonal matter to explain that here, and therefore for 
wo lordſhip's ſatisfaction I paſs by thoſe particulars, 
ut this I crave leave to be poſitive in, that in neither 
of them, they are given in reply to that which is above 
ſet down, as my anſwer to your lordſhip's queſtion, 
ec for what cauſe do I continue fo unſatisfied ?** Though 
your lordſhip here ſays, that to this anſwer they were 
given as a reply; and it was it you had taken notice of, 
and given thele three ſeveral replics to. As anſwers 
therefore to what you make me ſay here, viz. that 
*« the cauſe of my continuing unſatisfied, is, that the 
* author mentioned went upon a ground of certainty 
that is none of mine; I cannot conſider them. For 
i | o 
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to this neither of them is given as an anſwer; though 
this and it, in ordinary conſtruction, make them have 
that reſerence. But theſe are ſome of your privileged 
part es, and may be applied how and to what you 
pleatc. : | e 
2 But though neither of theſe paſſages be any manner 
of anſwer to what your lordſhip calls them anſwers to ; 
yet you laying ſuch ſtreſs on them, that well nigh half 
your letter, as I take it, is ſpent in the defence of 
them; it is fit I conſider what you ſay under each of 
them. | 55 e 

I fay, as I take it, near half your letter is in defence 
of theſe three paſſages. e 

One reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, is, that though 
you ſay here, © that you will lay them together, and 
ce defend them, and that in effect all that is ſaid to 
that part is ranged under theſe three heads; yet they _ 
being brought in as anſwers to what Jam made to ſay, 

is © the cauſe why I continued unſatisſied, I ſhould 

| ſcarce think your lordſhip ſhould ſpend ſo many pages 
in this perſonal matter, after you had but two or three 
pages before ſo openly blamed me for ſpending a leſs 

number of pages in my anſwer, concerning perſonal 
matters, to what your lordſhip had in your letter con- 
cerning them. | | 

Another reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, is, becauſe 
I do not ſee how theſe three paſſages need ſo long, or 
any defences, where they are not attacked; or if th 
be attacked, methinks the defences of them ſhould have 
been applied to the anſwers I had made to them; or if 
I have made none, and they be of ſuch moment that 
they require anſwers, your lordſhip's minding me that 

they did ſo, would either, by my continued filence, 
have left to your lordſhip all that you can pretend to 
for my granting them, or elſe my anſwers to them have 
given your lordſhip an occaſion to defend them, and 
perhaps to have defended them otherwife than you have 
done. This is certain, that theſe defences had come 
time enough when they had been attacked, and then it 
would have been ſeen, whether what was faid did de- 
fend them or no. The truth is, my lord, if you will 
tis . give 
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give, me leave to ſpeak my thoughts freely, when 1 
confider theſe three, as I call them, anſwers, how the 

themſelves are brought in, and what relation that wo 
is brought under each of them has to them, and to the 
matter in queſtion ; methinks they look rather like 
texts choſen to be diſcourſed on, than as anſwers to be 


| defended i in a controverſy. For the connexion of that 


which in train is tacked on to them, is ſuch that makes 
me ſee I am wholly miſtaken in what I thought the 


eſtabliſhed rule of controverſy. This was alſo another 


reaſon why I ſaid you ſpent, as I take it, near half of 
your letter in defence of them. For when I conſider 
how one thing hangs on another, under the third an- 
ſwer, where I think that which you call your defending 
it ends; it is a hard matter by the relation and depen- 


dency of the panes of that diſcourſe, to tell where =: 


ends. 


But to confider the W themſelves and the de- 
fence of them. 


That which you call your firſt anſwer, and. which you 


_ ay you will defend, is in theſe words; © thoſe who 


«* offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much fairer for 
« certainty than I do (according to this anſwer) and 

e ſpeak more agreeably to my original grounds of cer- 
« tainty.” Theſe words being brought in at firſt as a 
reply to what was called my anſwer, but was not my 
anſwer, as may be ſeen, Lett. 1. I took no notice of 
them in my ſecond letter, as being nothing at all to the 
point in hand; and therefore what need they have of a 
farther defence; when nothing is objected to them, I do 
not ſee. To what purpoſe is it to ſpend ſeven or eight 
pages to ſhow, that another's notion about certainty is 


better than mine; when that tends not to ſhow how 


your ſaying, © that the cettainty of my proof of a God 
tc ig not placed upon any clear and diſtinct ideas, but 
«« upon the force of reaſon diſtinct from it,“ concerns 
me; which was the thing there to be ſnown, as is viſible 
to any one who will vouchſafe to look into that part of 


my firſt letter. And indeed why ſhould your lordſhip 
- trouble yourſelf to prove, which of two different ways 
46: * by ideas is * when you have ſo ill an 


=D opinion 
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opinion of the whole way of certainty by ideas, that 
you accuſe it of tendency to ſcepticiſm ? But it ſeems 
.your lordſhip is reſolved to have all the faults in my 
book cleared or corrected, and ſo you go on to defend 
theſe words: that thoſe who offer at For and diſtinct 
ce jdeas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do.“ 1 
could have wiſhed that your lordſhip had pleaſed a little 
to explain them, before you had defended them; for 
they are not, to me, without ſome obſcurity. However, 
to gueſs as well as I can, I think the propoſition that 


you intend here, is this, that thoſe who place certainty 


in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement ol 

only clear and diſtinct ideas, are more in the right than 
I am, who place it in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, though they 
be not in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct. 

Whether your lordſhip has proved this, or no, will 
be ſeen when we come to conſider what you have ſaid 
in the defence of it. In the mean time, I have no 
reaſon to be ſorry to hear your lordſhip ſay ſo; becauſe 
this ſuppoſes, that certainty can be attained by the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and 
diſtinct ideas. For if certainty cannot be attained by 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of clear 
and diſtinct ideas, how can they be more in the right, 
who place certainty in one ſort of ideas, that it cannot 
be had in, than thoſe who place it in another ſort of 
ideas, that it cannot be had in? 9 9095 5 
I ſhall proceed now to examine what your lordſhip 
has ſaid in defence of the propoſition you have here ſet 
down to defend, which you may be ſure I ſhall with all 
the favourableneſs that truth will allow; ſince if your 
lordſhip makes it out to be true, it puts an end to the 
diſpute you have had with me. For. it confutes that 
main propoſition, which you have ſo much contended 


for; that to lay all foundation of certainty, as to 


« matters of faith, upon clear and diſtinct ideas, does 
cc certainly overthrow all myſteries of faith: unleſs 


1 


what you have proved to be true, 
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To prove that they are more in the right than I, who 
place certainty in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of clear and diſtinct ideas only, your lord- 
ſhip ſays, © that it is a wonderful thing, in point of 


„ reaſon, for me to pretend to certainty by ideas, and 


« not allow theſe ideas to be clear and diſtinct.” This, 
my lord, looks as if I placed certainty only in obſcure 

4 did not allow that it might be 
had by clear and diſtin ones. But I have declared 


* myſelf ſo clearly and fo fully to the contrary, that I 


doubt not but your lordſhip would think I deſerved to 
be aſked, whether this were fair and ingenuous dealing, 
to repreſent this matter as this expreſſion does? But 
the inſtances are ſo many, how apt my unlearned way 
of writing is to miſlead your lordſhip, and that always 
on the fide leaſt favourable to my ſenſe, that if I ſhould - 
cry out as often as I think I meet with occafion for it, 

our lordſhip would have reaſon to be uneaſy at the 
ebullition and enlarging of my complaints 
Tour lordſhip farther aſks, * how can I clearly per- 
c ceive the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, if 1 


_ «© have not clear and diſtinct ideas? For how is it poſ- 
e ſible for a man's mind to know whether they agree 


e or diſagree, if there be. ſome parts of thoſe ideas we 
* have only general and confuſed ideas of?** I would 


rather read theſe latter words, if your lordſhip pleaſe, 


if there be fome parts of thoſe ideas that are only 


c general and confuſed ;** for ** parts of ideas that we 
_ © have only general and confuſed ideas of,” is not very 


4 


clear and intelligible to me. 555 
Taking then your lordſhip's queſtion as cleared of 
this obſcurity, it will ftand thus: how is it poſſible 
« for a man's mind to know, whether ideas agree or 


«© diſagree, if there be ſome parts of thoſe ideas obſcure 


* and confuſed?” In anſwer to which, I crave leave 
to aſk; © Is it poſſible for a man's mind to perceive, 
« whether ideas agree or diſagree, if no parts of thoſe 
« jdeas be obſcure and confuſed, and by that percep- 
tion to attain certainty? If your lordſhip ſays no: how: 
do you hereby prove, that they who place certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement <j 

Wo only 
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only clear and diſtinct ideas, are more in the right 
than 1? For they who place certainty, where it is im- 
poſſible to be had, can in that be no more in the right, 
than he who places it in any other impoſſibility? If 
you ſay yes, certainty may be attained by the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of clear and diſtinct 
ideas, you give up the main queſtion : you grant the 
_ propoſition, which you declare you chiefly oppoſe; and 
fo all this great diſpute with me is at an end. Your 
lordſhip may take which of theſe two you pleaſe ; if the 
former, the propoſition here to be proved is given up: 
if the latter, the whole controverſy is given up: one of 
them, it is plain, you muſt ſay. 1 100 | | 
This, and what your lordſhip ſays farther on this 
point, ſeems to me to prove nothing, but that. you 
ſuppoſe, that either there are no ſuch things as obſcure 
and confuſed ideas; and then, with ſubmiſſion, the 
diſtinction between clear and obſcure, diſtinct and con- 
fuſed, is uſeleſs; and it is in vain to talk of clear and 
obſcure, diſtinct and confuſed ideas, in oppoſition to 
one another: or elſe your lordſhip ſuppoſes, that an 
obſcure and confuſed idea is wholly undiſtinguiſhable 
from all other ideas, and ſo in effect are all other ideas. 
For if an obſcure and confuſed idea be not one and 
the ſame with all other ideas, as it is impoſſible for it 
to be, then the obſcure and confuſed idea may and will 
be ſo far different from ſome other ideas, that it may 
be perceived whether it agrees or, diſagrees with them 
or no. For every idea in the mind, clear or obſcure, 
diſtin& or confuſed, is but that one idea that it is, and 
not another idea that it is not ; and the mind perceives 
it to be the idea that it is, and not another idea that it 
is different from. | | 

What therefore I mean by obſcure and confuſed ideas, 
I have at large ſhown, and ſhall not trouble your lord- 
ſhip with a repetition of here. For that there are ſuch 
obſcure and confuſed ideas, I ſuppoſe the inſtances your 
lordſhip gives here evince: to which I ſhall add this 
one more; ſuppoſe you ſhould in the twilight, or in a 
thick miſt, ſee two things ſtanding upright, near the 
fize and ſhape of an ordinary man; but in ſo dim a 
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hght, or at ſuch a diſtance, that they appeared very 
much alike, and you could not perceive them to be 
what they really were, the one a ſtatue, the other a man; 
would not theſe two be obſcure and confuſed' ideas ? 1 
And yet could not your lordſhip be certain of the truth 
of this propoſition concerning either of them, that it 
was fomething, or did exiſt ; and that by perceiving the 
9 of that idea (as obſcure and confuſed as it 

was} with that of W Oct as expreſſed in that pro- 

zofition. 

This, my lord, is Juſt thi caſe of ſubſtance, upon 
whale you raifed this argument concerning obſcure and 
confuſed ideas; which this inſtance ſhows may have 

propofitions- made about them, of whoſe ne we'may 

e certain. 

Hence I crave liderty to Wel that T am nearer 
the truth than thoſe who ſay that certainty is founded 
only in clear and diſtin& ideas,“ if any body does 
fay ſo. For no ſuch ſaying of any one of thoſe, with 
whom your lordſhip joined me for ſo ſaying, is, that 1 
remember, yet produced; though this be that for which 
« they” and © thoſe”*, whoever they be, had from your 
lordſhip the title of the gentlemen of the new way of 
9 and this oo the opinion which your lordſhip 


dtclares you oppoſe, as certainly overthrowing all 


* myſteries of faith, ws excluding the notion of ſub- 
et ſtance out of rational diſcourſe.” Which terrible 
termagant propoſition, viz. © that certainty is founded 
only in clear and diſtinct ideas, which has made 
fach a noiſe, and been the cauſe of the ſpending above 
ren times fifty pages, and given occaſion to very large 


_ ebullition of thoughts; appears not, by any thing that 


has been yet produced, to be any where in their writ- 
ings, with whom upon this ſcore you have had fo warm 
a controverſy, bur only in your lordſhip's imagination, 
and what you have, at leaſt for this MEE; * writ out of 
« your own thoughts. 

But if this paragraph contain ſ6 little-i in {defence of 
the propoſition which your lordſhip; in the inning | 
of % fet down on purpoſe to defend; what follows is 
N more remote n it. But ſince your 

as 
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has been pleaſed to tack it on here, though wilkour* 'ap= | 


plying of it any. way, that I ſee, to the defence of the 


ropoſition to be defended, which is already got clean 


out of fight; Fam —_ that it is fit I confider it here 
in this, which your 
place for it. 


In the next paragraph, your lordſhip: is pleaſed to 
take notice of this part of my complaint, viz. that I ſay 
more than twice or ten times, that you blame thoſe 
«, who place certainty in clear and diſtin ideas, but 1 
« da not; and yet you bring me in amongſt them.” 
And: for this, your lordſhip. quotes ſeventeen ſeveral 
pages af my ſecond letter. Whoever will give himſelf 
the trouble to turn to thoſe pages, will ſee how far I 
am in thoſe places from barely ſaying, that you blame 
% thoſe who place certainty,” &c. and what-reaſon you 
had to point to ſo many places for my ſo ſaying; as a 
repetition. of my complaint. And I believe they will 
find the propoſition about placing certainty only in 
clear, and: diſtinct ideas, is mentioned in them upon 


ſeveral occaſions, and to different purpoſes, as the ar- 


gument required. | 

Be that as it will; this is a part of my complaint; and 
you do me a favour, that after having, as you fay; met 

with it in ſo many places, you are pleaſed at laſt to take 


notice of it, and promiſe me a full anſwer to it. The | 


firſt part of which full anſwer is in theſe words; «that 
te you do not deny but the firſt occaſion of your lord= 
„ ſhip's:charge, was in the fuppoſition that clear and 
« diſtinct ideas were neceſſary, in order to any cer- 
t tainty in our minds.“ And that the only way «to 
© attain this certainty, was by comparing theſe ideas 
together. 

My lord, though I have faithfully ſer don theſe 
words out of my ſecond anſwer, yet I muſt own I have 


printed them in ſomething of a different character from 


that which they ſtand in your letter. For your lord- 


ſhip has publiſhed this ſentence ſo, as © if the ſuppoſi- : 


* tion that clear and: diſtinct ideas were neceflary in 
** order. to-any.certainty: in our minds,“ were my ſup- 
ps whereas I'muſt crave; . to let my reader 


know, 


ordſhip has thought the proper | 
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know, that that ſuppoſition is purely your lordſhip's } 
for you neither in your defence of the Trinity, nor in 
your firſt anſwer, produce any thing to prove, that that 
was either an aſſertion or ſuppoſition of mine; but your 
lordſhip was pleaſed to ſuppoſe it for me. As to the 
latter words, © and that the only way to attain this cer- 
e tainty, was by comparing theſe ideas together: If 
your lordſhip means by theſe ideas, ideas in general ; 
then I acknowledge theſe to be my words, or to be my 
ſenſe : but then they are not any ſuppoſition in my book, 
though they are made part of the ſuppoſition here ; but 
their ſenſe is expreſſed in my Eſſay at large in more 
Places than one. But if by theſe ideas your lordſhip 
means only clear and diſtinct ideas, I crave leave to deny 
that to be my ſenſe, or any ſuppoſition of mine. 

Your. lordſhip goes on; but to prove this; Prove 
what, I beſeech you, my lord? That certainty was to 
be attained by comparing ideas, was a ſuppoſition of 
mine. To prove that, there needed no words or prin- 
ciples of mine to be produced, unleſs your —_— 
would prove that which was never denied. 1 

But if it were to prove this, viz. that : it was a ſup= 
cc poſition of mine, that clear and diſtinct ideas were 
« neceflary to certainty and that to prove this to be 

a ſuppoſition of mine, my words were produced, and 
my principles of certainty laid down, and. none elſe ;*! 
1 anſwer, I do not remember any words or principles | 
of mine produced to ſhow any ground for ſuch a ſuppo- 
fition, that I placed certainty only in clear and diſtinct 


ideas; and if there had been any ſuch produced, your 


. lordſhip would have done-me and the reader a favour to 
have marked the pages wherein one might have found 


them produced, unleſs your lordſhip thinks you make 


_ amends for quoting ſo many pages of my ſecond letter, 
which might have been ſpared, by neglecting wholly to 
quote any of your own where it needed. When your 
- Jordſhip ſhall pleaſe to direct me to thoſe places where 

ſuch words and principles of mins were produced to 
prove ſuch a ſuppoſition, I ſhall readily turn to them, 
to ſee how far they do really give ground for it. But 
wh bad e, not — to me any thing like it, 
your 
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your lordſhip, I hope, will pardon me if I do not turn 
over your defence of the Trinity and your firſt letter, to 
ſee whether you have any ſuch proofs, which you your- 
ſelf ſeem ſo much to doubt or think fo meanly of, that 
you do not ſo much as point out the places where they 


; are to be found; though we have in this very page ſo 
eminent an example, that you are not ſparing of your 


ains in. this kind, where you have the leaſt thought 


that it might ſerve your lordſhip to the meaneſt pur- 


ne. 
f But though you produced no words or principles of 
mine to prove this a ſuppoſition of mine, yet in your 
next words here your lordſhip produces a reaſon why 
you. yourſelf ſuppoſed it. > you ſay, “ you could 
«« not imagine that I could place certainty in the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, and not ſuppoſe thoſe 
* ideas to be clear and diſtinct :”* ſo that at laſt the 
ſatisfaction you give me, why my book was brought 
into a controverſy: wherein. it was not concerned, 1s, 


that your lordſhip imagined I ſuppoſed in it, what I did 


not ſuppoſe in it. And here I crave leave to aſk, whe- 
ther the reader may not well ſuppoſe that you had a 
great mind to bring my book. into that controverſy, 


when the only handle you could find or it, was an ima- 


gination of a ſappaftion to be in it, which in truth was 
not there? 555 | 


Your lordſhip adds, 55 that 1 os myſelf "joined 
« in ſuch company which I did not deſire to be ſeen 


in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from them, 
"0 by denying clear and diſtinct ideas to be a to 


£0, certainty.” 
If it might be permitted to patient to — at your 


thoughts, as well as you do at mine, he perhaps would 
turn it thus; that your lordſhip finding no readier way, 
as you thought, to ſet a mark upon my book, than by 


bringing ſeveral paſſages of it into a controverſy con- 


 cerning the Trinity, wherein they had nothing to do; 


and ſpeaking of them under the name of © thoſe” and 


e them,“ as if your adverſaries in that diſpute had 


| made os of thoſe paſſages againft the Tai when no 


— 4 


one oppoſer of the doctrine of * 3 chat I know, 
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or that you have produeed, ever made uſe of any one of 


them: you rhought fit to jumble my book with other 


people's opinions after a new way, never uſed by any 
other writer that I ever heard of. If any one will con- 


ſider what your lordſhip has ſaid for my fatisfaction 


(wherein you have, as I humbly conceive I have ſhown, 


produced nothing but imaginations of imaginattons, 
and ſuppoſitions of ſuppoſitions) he will, I conclude, 
without ſtraining of his thoughts, be carried to this 


EAI jecture. 


But conjectures apart, your lordſhip thys; ca that I 
«finding myſelf joined in ſuch company which I did 
ce not deſire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh 


cc myſelf:”” if keeping to my book be called diſtinguiſh- 


ing myſelf. You ſay, I rather choſe :** rather! than 
what, my lord, I beſeech you? Your learned way of 


| writing, 1 find, is every where beyond my capacity; and 


unleſs I will gueſs at your meaning (which is not very 


fate) beyond what I can certainly underſtand by your 


words, J often know not what to anſwer to. It is cer- 
tain, you mean here, that I preferred © diſtinguiſhing 
« myſelf from them I found myſelf joined with”? to 
ſomething; but to what, you do not fay. If you mean 


to owning, that for my notion of certainty, which is not 


my notion of certainty, this is true; 1 did and ſhall 
always rather chooſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from any of 
them, than'own that for my notion which is not my 


notion: if you mean that I preferred“ my diſtinguiſn- 


ing myſelf from them, to my being joined with them ;*” 
you make me chooſe,” Where there neither is nor can be 


any Choice. For what is wholly out of one's power, 
leaves no room for choice; and I think I ſhould be 


laughed at, if I ſhould ſay, I rather chooſe to diſtin- 
Fx guiſh- myſelf from the papiſts, than that it ſhould 
& rain.“ For it is d more in my choice not to be 
joined, as your lordifipß has been pleaſed to join me, 
with the unknown they' and „ 1 Thane, wi is 
= my power that it ſhould not rain. Exe: oh 


It is like you will ſay here again, a5 is a nice criti- 


Ai I grant, my lord, it is about words and expreſ-. 
tions: but 58 I cannot ata your mean: but by 
37 its, 1 1 af «4 | | 4 your 


a ” 


3 
7 
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your words and expreſſions, if this defect i in my under- 
anding very frequently overtake me in your writings, 
to and concerning me, it is troubleſome, I confeſs ; but 
what muſt 1 do? Muſt I play at blind-man s- buff? 
Catch at what I do not ſee? Anſwer to I know not what; 
to no meaning, i. e. to nothing? Or muſt I preſume to 
know your meaning, when I do not? 

For example, ſuppoſe I ſhould prefume i it to be your 
meaning here, that I found myſelt joined in company, 
by your lordſhip, with the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious, by your lordſhip's imputing the ſame no- 
tions of certainty to us both ; that I did not deſire to be 
feen in his company, i. e. to be thought to be of his 


opinion in other things; and therefore I choſe rather 


to diſtinguiſh myſelf from him, by denying clear and 
«* diſtinct ideas to be neceſſary to certainty, than to be 


« fo joined with him: if I ſhould. preſume this to be 
the ſenfe of theſe your words here, and' that by the 
doubtful ſignification of the expreſſions of being joine 


in company and feen in company, uſed equivocally, - 


your lordſhip ſhould mean, that becauſe I was ſaid to be 
of his opinion in one thing, I was to be thought to be 
of his opinion in all things, and therefore diſowned to 
be of his opinion in that, wherein I was of his opinion, 
becauſe I would not be thought of his opinion all 


through: would not your lordthip be diſpleaſed with 


me for ſuppoſing you to have ſuch a meaning as this, 
and aſk me again, „whether T could think you a man 
« of ſo little ſenſe to talk thus?” And yet, my lord, 
this is the beſt I can make of theſe words, which ſdem 
to me rather to diſcover a ſecret in your way of dealing 
with me, than any thing in me that I am aſhamed of. 8 
For J am not, nor ever ſhall be aſhamed to own any 
opinion I have, becauſe another man holds the ſame; 


and ſo far as thar brings me into his company, I fhalk 


not be troubled to be ſeen in it. But I ſhall never think 


that that entitles me to any other of his opinions, or 
makes me of his company in any other ſenſe, how much 


ſoeyer that be the deſign: for your lordſhip has uſed no 


| ſmall art and pains to make me of his and the unitarians 
| Fenn in all that they ſay, only becaulc that author 


2 . | has 
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bas ten lines in the beginning of his book, which agrees 


with ſomething I have ſaid in mine; from whence we 
become companions, ſo univerſally united in opinion, 
that they muſt be entitled to all that I ſay, and to all 
that they ſay. 
My lord, when I writ my book, I could not deſign 
« to diſtinguiſh myſelf from the gentlemen of the new 
« way of reaſoning,” who were not then in being, nor 
are, that I lee, yet: ſince I find nothing produced out 
of the unitarians, .nor the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious, to ſhow, that they make clear and diſtinct 
ideas neceſſary to certainty. And all that I have done 
ſince, has been to ſhow, that you had no reaſon to join 
my book with men (let them be what they or © thoſe” 
you pleaſe) who founded certainty only upon clear and 
diſtin& ideas, when my book did not found it only upon 
clear and diſtinct ideas. And I cannot tell why the 
aling to my book now, ſhould be called © a chooſ- 
11 ing rather to-diftinguiſh myſelf.” _ 
My reader muſt pardon me. here for this vncauth 


phaſe of joining my book with men. For as your 


3 ordered the matter (pardon me, if I ſay in your 
of writir ng) ſo it was, if your own word may 


5p J 1 ine caſe: for, to give me ſatisfaction, you 

inſiſt Pon that you did not pon. me with thoſe 

| gentlemen® ry: Meir opinions, but tel they uſed my 
ther” 


© notions 49. |; zoſes than I intended them ;* 
and ſo chere was. nd ne for me ( to diſtinguiſh myſelf 
% from them, whe your lordſhip had done it for me 


4s you plead all along : though you are pleaſed to. tell 
me, that I was joined with them, and that © I found 


e myſelf Joined 1 in ſuch company, as I did not deſire ta 

te de ſeen in.“ 

My lord, I could find myſelf joined ir in no company 
upon this occaſion, but what you joined me in. And 
therefore I beg leave to aſk your lordſhip, did you join 


me in company with thoſe; in whoſe company, you here 
ſay, © I do not deſire to be ſeen ?”* If you own that you 
did, how muſt I underſtand that paſſage where you ſay, 
that © you muſt do that right to the ingenious author 


1 of the Eſlay of Human | Es from whence 
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te theſe notions were borrowed, to ſerve other purpoſes 
<« than he intended them ;** which you repeat again as 
matter of ſatisfaction to me, and as a proof of the care 
you took not to. be miſunderſtood. 11 you did join me 
with them, what is become of all the ſatisfaction in the 
point, which your lordſhip has been at ſo much pains 
about? And if you did not join me with them, you 
could not think I found myſelf joined with them, or 
choſe to diſtinguiſh myſelf from men I was never joined 
with : for my book was innocent of what made them 
gentlemen of the new way of reaſoning. 


There ſeems to me ſomething very delicate in this 
matter. I ſhould be ſuppoſed joined to them, and your 
lordſhip ſhould not be ſuppoſed to h, joined me to 
them, upon ſo ſlight or no occaſion; and yet all this 
comes ſolely from your lordſhip. How to do this to your 
ſatisfaction, I confeſs myſelf to be too dull; and there- 
fore I have been at the pains to examine how far I have 

this obligation to your lordſhip, and how far you would 
be pleaſed to own it, that the world might underſtand 
your lordſhip's, to me, incomprehenfible way of rit- 
* this occaſion. „ | | 3 
vor if you had a mind, by a new and dexterous way, 
becoming the learning and caution of a great man, to 
bring me into ſuch company, which you think“ I did 
* © not defire to be ſeen in; I thought ſuch a pattern, 
_ ſet by ſuch a hand as your lordſhip's, ought not to be 
_ loft by being paſſed over too ſlightly. Beſides, I hope, 
that you will not take it amiſs, that I was willing to 
ſee what obligation T had to your lordſhip in the favour 
you deſigned me. But I crave leave to aſſure your 
- lordſhip, I ſhall. never be aſhamed to own any opinion 
I have, becauſe another man (of whom perhaps your 
lordſhip or others have no very good thoughts) is of it, 
nor be unwilling to be ſo far ſeen in his company: 
though I ſhall always think I have a right to demand, 
and ſhall defire to be fatisfied, why any one makes to 
himſelf, or takes an occaſion from thence, in a manner 
that favours not too much of charity, to extend this 
ſociety to thoſe opinions of that man, with which I have 
nothing to do; that the world may fee the juſtice and 
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good- will of ſuch endeavours, and judge whether fuch 
arts favour not a little of the ſpirit of the inquiſition. 
For, if I miſtake not, it is the method of that holy 


office, and the way of thoſe revered guardians of what 
they call the. chriſtian faith, to raiſe reports or ſtart oc- 


caſions af ſuſpicion concerning the orthodoxy, of any 
one they have no very good-will towards, and require 
him to clear himſelf; gilding all this with the care of 
religion, and the profeſſion of reſpect and tenderneſs to 
the.perſon himſelf, even when they deliver him up to 
be burnt by the ſecular power. 

I ſhall not, my lord, ſay, that you have had any ill- 
will to me; for I never deſerved any from you. Bur I 
ſhall be better able to anſwer thoſe, who are apt to think 
the method you have taken, has ſome conformity, ſo 
far as it has gone, with what proteſtants complain of in 


the inquiſition; when you ſhall have cleared this matter 


a little otherwiſe, and aſſigned a more ſufficient reaſon 
for bringing me into the party of thoſe that oppoſe the 
doctrine of the Trinity, than only becauſe the author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious has, in the beginning of his 


book, half a ſcore lines which you guels he borrowed 


out of mine. For that, in truth, is all; the matter of 
fact upon which all this duſt is raiſed ; and the matter 
o advanced by degrees, that now Lam told, * I ſhould 
* have cleared myſelf, by owning the doctrine of the 
cc Trinity ;*? as if I had been ever accuſed of diſowning 
it. But that which ſhows no ſmall ſkill in this ma- 


nagement, is, that I am called upon to clear myſelf, by 


the very ſame perſon who, railing the whole diſpute, 
has himſelf over and over again cleared me ; and; upon 
hat grounds the ſatisfaction he pretends to give me and 


| others, in anſwer to my complaint of his having, with- 


out, any reaſon at all, brought my book into the con- 
troverly « concerning the Trinity. But to go on. 


in it of defence of this propoſition, © that thoſe who. 
{© offer at clear and AGiſtinct ideas, bid much fairer for 


MAE: certainty than I do,” &c. it is certain, that what fol- 


lows 1 is . as remote from any ſuch defence. 


7 


1 fence of the propoſition to be defended, and ſo having 


\ 
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Your lordſhip ſays, © that certainty by ſenſe, cer- 
*. tainty by reaſon, and certainty by remembrance, are 
* to be diſtinguiſhed from the certainty*” under debate, 
and to be ſhut out from it: and upon this you ſpend 
three pages. Suppoſing it ſo, how does this at all tend 
to the defence of this propoſition, that * thoſe who 
offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid much fairer for 

e certainty than I do? For whether certainty by ſenſe, 
by reaſon, and by remembrance, be or be not compre- 
hended in the certainty under debate, this propoſition, 

_ « that thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct ideas, bid 
* much fairer for certainty than I do, will not at all 
be confirmed or invalidated thereby. | 
The proving therefore, that © certainty by ſenſe, by 
<«« reaſon, and by remembrance,” is to be excluded from 
the certainty under debate, ſerving nothing to the de- 


nothing to do here; let us now conſider it as a propo- 
ſition that your lordſhip has a mind to prove, as ſerving 
to ſome other great purpole of your own, or perhaps in 
fome other view againſt my book: for you ſeem to lay 
no ſmall ſtreſs upon it, by your way of introducing it. 
For you very ſolemnly ſet yourſelf to prove, © that the: 
« certainty under debate is the certainty of knowledge, 
and that a propoſition whoſe ideas are to be compared 
« as to their agreement or diſagreement, is the proper 
©. object of this certainty.” From whence your lord- 
| ſhip infers, that * therefore this certainty is to be diſ- 
* tingutſhed from a certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, and 
* by remembrance.” But by what logic this is infer- 
red, is not eaſy to me to diſcover. © For © if a propoſi- 
tion, whoſe ideas are to be compared as to their agree- 
* ment. or diſagreement, be the proper object of the 
« certainty”” under debate; if propoſitions whoſe cer- 
tainty we arrive at by ſenſe, reaſon, or remembrance, - 
be of ideas, which may be compared as to their agree- 


ment or diſagreement ; then they cannot be excluded 


from that certainty, which is to be had by ſo compar- 


ing thoſe ideas: unleſs they muſt be ſhug out for the. E 


very ſame reaſon that others are taken in. 
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. Sq Then as to . certainty by ſenſe, or eee of 
chat kind: 

„ The object of the certainty ie debate, your 
* lordſhip owns, is a propoſition whoſe ideas are to be 
compared as to their agreement or diſagreement.” 
The agreement or diſagreement of the ideas of a propo- 
fition to be compared, may be eyzamined and perceived 
by ſenſe, and is certainty by ſenſe: and therefore how 
this certainty is to be diſtinguiſhed and ſhut out from 
that, which conſiſts in the perceiving the agreement or 
diſagreement of the ideas of any propoſition, will not 
be eaſy to ſhow ; unleſs one certainty is diſtinguiſhed 
from another, by having that which makes the other to 
be certainty, viz. che perctption- of the agreement or 
diſagreement of two Wea as expreſſed in that propoſi- 
tion: v. g. may I not be Certain, that a ball of ivory that 
lies hefore my eyes is not ſquare? And is it not my ſenſe. 
of ſeeing, that makes me perceive the diſagreement of 
that ſquare figure to that round matter, which are the 
ideas expreſſed in that propoſition? How then is cer- 
tainty by ſenſe excluded or diſtinguiſhed from that 
knowledge, which confiſts' in the perception of the 

eement or diſagreement of ideas? | 

2. Your lordſhip: diſtinguiſhes the certainty. which 
conſiſts in the perceiving the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition, from certainty 

| by reaſon. To have made good this diſtinction, I hum- 

ply conceive, you would have done well to have ſhowed 
that the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas could 
not be perceiyed by the intervention of a third, which 
I, and as I gueſs other people, call reaſoning, or know- 
ing by reaſon. As for example, cannot the ſides of a 
giyen triangle he known to be equal by the intervention 
_ of two circles, whereof one of theſe tides 1 is a common 
radius? | 
To which, it is like, your iordihip: will nadir: what 

I find you do here, about the knowledge of the exiſt- 
ence of ſubſtance, by the intervention of the exiſtence 
of modes, that you grant one may come to 3 
| a of 42 in the caſe; but not a certainty by ideas, 
but by a Conſequence * reaſon deduced from = 

| „„ Ong | 
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* ideas we have by our ſenſes.” This, my lord, you 
| have ſaid, and thus you have more than once oppoſed 
reaſon and ideas as inconſiſtent; which I ſhould be very 
glad to ſee proved once, after theſe ſeveral occaſions I 
have given your lordſhip, by excepting againſt that ſup- 


poſition. But ſince the word idea has the ill luck to be 


fo conſtantly oppoſed by your lordſhip to reaſon, permit 
me if you pleaſe, inſtead of it, to put what I mean 

it, viz. the immediate objects of the mind in thinking 
(for that is it which I would ſignify by the word ideas) 


and then let us ſee how your anſwer will run. You 
grant, that from the ſenfible modes of bodies, we may 


come to a certain khowiedge, that there are bodily ſub- 
ſtances ; but this you fay is not a certainty by the im- 
mediate objects of the mind in thinking, but by a con- 


r ſequence of reaſon deduced from t e immediate ob- 


« jects of the mind in thinking, which we have by our 


« ſenſes. ' When you can prove that we can have a 
certainty by a conſequence of reaſon, which certainty 
ſhall not alſo be by the immediate objects of the mind 
in uſing its reaſon; you may fay ſuch certainty is not 
by ideas, but by conſequence of reaſon. But that T 


believe will not be, till you can ſhow, that the mind 


can think, or reaſon, or know, without immediate ob- 
jects of thinking, reaſoning, or knowing ; all which ob- 
jects, as your lordſhip knows, I call ideas. 
lou ſubjoin, © and this can never prove that we have 
certainty by ideas, where the ideas themſelves are 
* not clear and diſtinct. The queſtion is not “ whe- 
ce ther we can have certainty by ideas that are not clear 
te and diſtinct?ꝰ or whether my words (if by the par- 


cc 


ticle this you mean my words ſet down in the foregoing 


page) prove any ſuch thing, which I humbly conceive 
they do. not: but whether eertainty by reaſon be ex- 


cluded from the certainty under debate? which T hum 


bly conceive you have not from my words, or any other 
way, proved. 

. third ſort of propoſitions that your lordſhip 
excludes, are thoſe whoſe certainty we know by rememe 
brance: but in theſe two the agreement or diſagreement 
of the ideas contained in them 1 is perceived; not always 


indeed, 
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indeed, as it was at firſt, by an actual view of the con- 
nexion of all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agree- 


_ ment or diſagreement of thoſe in the propoſition was at 
Firſt perceived; but by other intermediate ideas, that 


ſhow the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas con- 
tained in the propoſition, whoſe certainty we remember. 
As in the inſtance you here make uſe of, viz. that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones: 
the certainty of which propoſition we know by remem- 
brance, © though the demonſtration hath ſlipt out of 
<« our minds ;” but we know it in a different way from 
what your lordſhip ſuppoſes. The agreement of the 
two ideas, as joined in that propoſition, is perceived; 


but it is by the intervention of other ideas than thoſe 


which at firſt produced that perception. I remember, 
i. e. I know (for remembrance is but the reviving of 
ſome. paſt knowledge) that I was once certain of the 
truth of this propoſition, that the three angles of a tri- 


angle are equal to two right ones. The immutability 


of the ſame relations between the ſame immutable things, 
is now the idea that ſhows me, that if the three angles 


of a triangle were once equal to two right ones, they 


will always be equal to two right ones; and hence I 
come to be certain, that what was once true in the caſe, 
is always true; what ideas once agreed, will always 
agree; and conſequently what I once knew to be true, 
I ſhall always know to be true as long” as I can remem- 
ber that I once knew it. X 

Four lordſhip ſays, that the debate between us is 
<« about certainty of knowledge, with regard to ſome 
ce. ; propoſition. whoſe ideas are to be compared as to their 
cc agreement or diſagreement :** out of this debate, you 
fay, certainty by ſenſe, by reaſon, and by remembrance, 
is to be excluded. I defire you then, my lord, to tell 


Phat ſart of propoſitions will be within the debate, and 
to name me one of them; if propoſitions, whoſe cer- 


tainty we know * ſenſe, 'veaton, or anden. are 
excluded. 752 50 f 

However, from what you have ſaid concerning them, 
your ern, in * next gg concludes them out 
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of the queſtion; your words are, theſe things then 
« being out of the queſtion.” 


Out of what queſtion, I beſeech you, my lord? The 


queſtion here, and that of your own propoling to be de- 


fended in the affirmative; is this, © whether thoſe who 
« offer at clear and diſtinct ideas bid much fairer for 


& certainty than I do?” And how certainty by ſenſe 
by reaſon, and by remembrance comes to have any par- 
ticular exception in reference to this queſtion, 1 18 my 3 


misfortune not to be able to fin. 


ö + 
But your lordſhip, leaving the xamination of the 


queſtion under debate, by a new ſtate of the queſtion, 
would pin upon me what I never ſaid. Your words 
are, “ theſe things then being put out of the queſtion, 
3 which belong not to it; the queſtion truly ſtated is, 
whether we can attain to any certainty of knowledge 
as to the truth of a propoſition in the way of ideas, 
« where the ideas themſelves, by which we came. to 
ce that certainty, be not clear and diſtinct.' With ſub. 


ce 


1 miſſion, my lord, that which I ſay in the point, is, that 


we may be certain of the truth of a propoſition con- 


cerning an idea which is not in all its parts clear and 


| diſtinct; and therefore if your lordſhip will have any 
queſtion with me concerning this matter, “the queſtion 


e truly ſtated is, whether we can frame any propoſition 


% concerning a thing whereof we have but an obſcure 
e and confuſed idea, of whoſe truth we can be certain?“ 
That this is the queſtion, you will ealily agree, when 


you, will give yourſelf the trouble to look back to hs 


FT 
Jour lordſhip having nd out a ſtrange, ſort of men, 


who had broached © a doctrine which ſuppoſed that we 


4 muſt have clear and diſtin& ideas of whatever. we 


« pretend to a certainty, of in our minds,” was pleaſed 


for this to call · them “'the gentlemen of a new way of 


70 reaſoning, and to make me one of them. I an- 


ſwered, that I placed not certainty only in clear and 


diſtinct ideas, and ſo ought not to have been made one 
of them, being not guilty of what made © a gentleman 
of this new way of reaſoning.“ It is pretended ſtill, 
r I am OF ; and endeavoured to be proved. * 
| ow 
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236 Mr. Locke 's. ſetond Reply 
know now whether I am or no, it muſt be confidered 
what you lay to their charge, as the conſequence of that 
opinion; and that is, that upon this ground © we can- 
** not. come to any certainty that there is ſuch a thing 
as ſubſtance.” This appears by more places than 
one. Your lordſhip afks, © how is it poſſible that we 
may be certain that there are both bodily and ſpiri- 
« tual ſubſtances, if our reaſon depend upon clear and 
« diftinct ideas? And again, how come we to be 
certain that there are ſpiritual fubſtances in the world, 
* fince we can have no clear and giſtinct ideas con- 
« cerning them? And;your lordfhip having fet down 
ſome words out of my book, as if they were inconſiſtent 
with my principle of certainty founded only in clear and 
_ diſtin ideas, you fay;” from whenee it follows that 
* we may be certain of the being of  ſpiricual ſubſtance, 
- though we have no clear and diſtiné ideas of it. 
Other places might be produced, but theſe are enough 
to ſhow, that thoſe who held clear and diſtin ideas 
neceſſary to certainty, were accufed to extend it thus 
far, that where any idea was obfcure and confuſed, there 
no propoſition could be made concerning it, of whoſe 
truth we could be certain; v. g. we could not be certain 
that there was in the world fuch a thing as ſubſtance, 
becaufe we had but an obſcure and confuſed idea of it. 
In this ſenſe therefore I denied that clear and diſtinct 
3deas were nggeſſary to certainty, v. g. I denied it to be 
my dottrine, that where an' idea was obſcure and con- 
e no propoſition could be made concerning 


fuſed, ther- 
it, of whoſe truth we could be certain. For 1 held we 
might be certain of the truth of this propoſition, that 
there was ſubſtance in the world, though we have but 
an obſcure and confuſed idea of fubſtance : and your 
Jordfhip endeavoured to prove we could not, as may be 
feen at large in that 10th chapter of your Vindica- 
tion, &c. | 5 A 

N From all which, it is evident, that the queſtion between 


„ 


us truly ftated is this, whether we can attain certainty of 


the truth of a propoſition 3 any thing whereof 
we have but an obſcure and confuſed idee?: 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. = 
This being the queſtion, the firſt thing you ſay, is, 
that Des Cartes was of your opinion againſt me. Anf. 
Tf the queſtion were to be decided by authority, I had 
rather it ſhould be by your lordſhip's than Des Cartes's: 
and therefore I ſhould excuſe myſelf to you, as not 
having needed, that you ſhould have added his autho- 
rity to yours, to ſhame me into a ſubmiſſion ; or that 
you ſhould have been at the 588 to have tranſcribed 
ſo much out of him, for my fake, were it fit for me to 
hinder the diſplay of the riches of your lordſhip's uni- 
verſal reading; wherein I doubt not but I ſhould take 
pleaſure myſelf, if I had it to ſhow. 


I come therefore to what I think your lordſhip prin- 


cipally aimed at; which, as I humbly conceive, was 


to ſhow out of my book, that I founded certainty only 
on clear and diſtin& ideas. And yet, as you fay, 1 
« have complained of your lordſhip in near twenty 
places of my ſecond letter, charging this upon me. 
* By this the world will judge of the juſtice of my 
« complaints, and the conſiſtency of my notion of 
Cc ideas. ita 1 1 5 55 ü | 
Anſw. What © confiftency of my notion of ideas“ 
has to do here, I know not; for I do not remember 
that I made any complaint concerning that. But fu 

poſing my complaints were ill-grounded in this one 


_ caſe concerningicentainty, yet they might be reaſonable 


in other points; and therefore, with ſubmiſſion, 1 


humbly conceive the inference was a little too large, to 
conclude from this particular againſt my complaint in 
„„ ONT OH: On, N | 
In-the next place I anſwer, that ſuppoſing the places 
which your lordſhip brings out of my book did prove 
what they de not, viz. that I founded certainty only in 
clear and diſtinct ideas, yet my complaints in the caſe 


are very juſt. For your lordſhip at firſt brought me 


into the controverſy, and made me one of ** the gen- 
« tlemen of the new way of reaſoning,“ for founding 
all certainty on clear and diſtinct ideas, only upon a 
bare ſuppoſition that I did ſo; which I think your 
lordſhip confeſſes in theſe words, where you ſay, that 

«« you do not deny but the firſt occaſion of your charge, 
OKs : ; ; X AE: _ CE Was: 
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238 * Locke”s ped Reply" 
« was the ſuppoſition that clear and diſtinct ideas were | 
« neceſſary in order to any certainty in our minds: 
t and that the only way to attain this certainty, was 
© the comparing theſe, i. e. clear and diſtinct ideas, 
together: but to prove this, my words, your lord- 
« thip fays, were produced, and my principles of cer- 
« tainty laid down, and*none elfe.” Anſw. It is 
_ ſtrange, chat when my principles of certainty were laid 
down, this (if I held it) was not found among them. 
Having looked therefore, I do not find in that place, 
that. any words or principles of mine were produced to 
prove that I held, that the only way to attain certainty, 
was by comparing only clear and diſtinct ideas; ſo that 
all that then made me one of the gentlemen of the new 
way of reaſoning, was only your ſuppoſing that I fup- 
| poſed that clear and diſtinct ideas are neceſſary to cer- 
zainty. And therefore I had then, and have ſtill, reaſon 
to complain, that your lordſhip brought me into this 
controverſy upon fo flight grounds, which I. humbl) 
conceive will always ſhow it to have proceeded not. 7 
much from any thing you had then found in my book, 
as from a great willingneſs in your lordſhip at any rare 
to do it; and of this the paſſages which you have here 
now produced out of my Eſſay, are an evident proof. 
For if your lordſhip had then known any thing that 
beetded ſo much to your purpoſe, © when you pro- 
© duced, as you ſay, my words and my principles to 
1 prove,” that I held clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary 
to certainty ;' it cannot be believed that you would have 
omitted theſe paſſages, either then or in your anſwer 
to my firſt letter, and deferred them to this your anfwer 
to my ſecond. Theſe paſſages therefore now quoted 
here by your lordſhip, give me leave, my lord, to ſup- 
poſe have been by a new and diligent ſearch found out, 
and are now at laſt brought poſt factum' to give 
ſome colour to your way of proceeding with me; 
though theſe paſſages being, as I ſuppoſe, then unknown | 
to you, they could not be the ground of making me 


one of thoſe who Place certamty only in e and 
n _ 2 


1 1 * * * 
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70 the Biſhop F 7 55 eV. 
Let us come to the paſſages” Wife 
help they afford you. 18 
Tue firſt words you ſet Ks out e Ef are 
theſe; * the mind not being certain gf che | 
ee truth of that it doth not evidently” OS | 
te know.” From theſe words, that which : N 
I infer in that place is, © that therefore the , 
bound in ſuch caſes to give up its àſſent ti an Un 
1 erring teſtimony.”* But your lordſhip. floin them 
infers here, © therefore I make clear ideas neceſſary. to 
8 certainty; or therefore, by confidering the imme- 
diate objects of the mind in thinking, we cannot be 
certain that ſubſtance (whereof we have an obſcure and 
confuſed idea) doth exiſt. I ſhall leave your lordſhip 
to make good this conſequence when you think fit, and 
proceed to the next paſſage you allege, which you ſay 
proves it more plainly. I believe it will be thought it 
ſhould be proved more plainly, or elſe it will not be 
proved at all. | 
This plainer proof is out of B. iv. c. 4 gs. in theſe 
words, © that which is requiſite to 3 our know- 
ce ledge certain, is the clearneſs of our ideas. Anſw. 
The certainty here ſpoken of, is che certainty of general 
propoſitions in morality, and not of the particular 
exiſtence of any thing; and therefore tends not at all 
to any ſuch poſition as this, that we cannot be certain 
of the exiſtence of any particular ſort of being, though 
we have but an obſcure and confuſed idea of it : though 
it doth affirm, that we cannot have any certain percep- 
tion of the relations of general moral ideas (wherein 
conſiſts the certainty of general moral propoſitions) any 
farther than thoſe ideas are clear in our minds. And 
that this is ſo, 1 refer wy reader to that N for 
ſatisfaction. 
The third place produced by your lordſhip out of 
B. iv. c. 12. $ 14. is, © for it being evident that our 
« knowledge cannot exceed our ideas ; where they are 
either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot 
« expect to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge.“ 
To underſtand theſe words aright, we muſt ſee in What 
place they ſtand, and that is in a chapter of the im- 
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. Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply 
provement of our knowledge, and therein are brought 
as a reaſon to ſhow how neceſlary it is © for the en- 
* larging of our knowledge, to get and ſettle in our 
* minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtin, and conſtant 
c ideas of thoſe things we would conſider and know.“ 
The reaſon whereof there given, is this ; that as far as 
they are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we 
cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear know- 
ledge ; 1. e. that our knowledge will not be clear and 
certain ſo far as the idea is imperfect and obſcure. 
Which will not at all reach your lordſhip's purpoſe, 
who would argue, that becauſe I ſay our idea of ſub- 
ſtance is obſcure and confuſed, therefore upon my 
grounds, we cannot know that ſuch a thing as Tubſtance 
exiſts; becauſe I placed certainty only in clear and 
diſtinct ideas. Now to this I anſwered, that I did not 
ce all certainty only on clear and diſtinct ideas, 
in ſuch a ſenſe as that; and therefore to avoid being 
miſtaken, I ſaid, © that my notion of certainty by ideas 
* 18, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
« agreement or diſagreement of ideas; ſuch as we 
e have, whether they be in all their parts _—_ 
« clear and diſtinct or no :** viz. if they are Clear and 


diſtin& enough to be capable of having their agreement 


or difagreement with any other idea perceived, ſo far 
they are capable of affording us knowledge, though at 
the ſame time they are ſo obſcure and confuſed, as that 
there are other ideas, with which we can by no means 
ſo compare them, as to perceive their agreement or 
diſagreement with them. This was the clearneſs and 
diſtinctneſs which I denied to be neceſſary to certainty. 
If your lordſhip would have done me the honour to 
have conſidered what I underſtood by obſcure and con- 
| Fuſed ideas, and what every one muſt underftand by 
them, who thinks clearly and diſtinctly concerning 
them, I am apt to imagine you would have ſpared 
ourſelf the trouble of railing this queſtion, and omitted 
theſe quotations out of my book, as not ſerving to your 
Jordſhip's purpoſe. * r 
The fourth paſſage, which you ſeem to lay moſt ſtreſs 
on, proves as little to your purpoſe as either 2 the 
I: | ; | ormer ' 


%. 
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former three: the words are theſe; “but obſcure and 
e confuſed ideas can never produce any clear and cer- 
«tain knowledge, becauſe as far as any ideas are con- 
« fuſed or obſcure, the mind can never perceive clearly 
«©. whether they agree or no.“ The latter part of theſe 
words are a plain interpretation of the former, and 
ſhow their meaning to be this, viz. our obſcure and 
. confuſed ideas, as they ſtand in contradiſtinction to 
clear and diſtinct, have all of them ſomething in them, 
whereby they are kept from being wholly imperceptible 

and perfectly confounded with all other ideas, and ſo 

their agreement or diſagreement, with at leaſt ſome 
other ideas, may be perceived, and thereby produce 
"certainty, though they are obſcure and confuſed ideas. 
But ſo far as they are obſcure and confuſed, ſo that their 
agreement or diſagreement cannot be perceived, ſo far 
they cannot produce certainty ; v. g. the idea of ſub- 
ſtance is clear and diſtinct enough to have its agreement 
with that of actual exiſtence perceived: but yet it is 

.ſo far obſcure and confuſed, that there be a great many 

other ideas, with which, by reaſon of its obſcurity and 
confuſedneſs, we cannot compare it ſo, as to produce 
ſuch a perception; and in all thoſe caſes we neceſſarily 
come ſhort of certainty. And that this was ſo, and 
that I meant ſo, I humbly conceive you could not but 
have ſeen; if you had given yourſelf the trouble to re- 

flect on that paſſage which you quoted, viz. ' that 

« certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agree- 
ment or difagreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, 
* whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear 
„ and diſtinct or no.*”* To which, what your lord- 
ſhip has here brought out of the ſecond book of 
my Eſſay, is no manner of contradiction; unleſs it 
be a contradiction to ſay, that an idea, which cannot 
be well compared with ſome ideas, from which it is 
not clearly and ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable, is yet capa- 
ble of having its agreement or diſagreement perceived 
with ſome other idea, with which it is not ſo con- 
founded, but that it may be compared: and therefore J 
had, and have ſtill reaſon to complain of your lordſhip, 

Vor. III. —— or 


% 
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for charging that upon me, w hich I, never faid nor 


meant. 31 


To make this yet more Aale give me leave to 


* uſe of an inſtance in the object of the eyes in 
ſeeing, from whence the metaphor of obſcure and con- 
fuſed is transferred to ideas, the objects of the mind in 
thinking. There is no object which the eye ſees, thar 
can be ſaid to be perfectly obſcure, for then it would 
not be ſeen at all; nor perfectly confuſed, for then it 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from any other, no not from 
à clearer. For example, one ſees in the duſk ſome- 


ching of that ſhape and ſize, that a man in that degree 
of light and diſtance would appear. This is not ſo 


obſcure, that he ſees nothing; nor ſo confuſed, that he 
cannot diſtinguiſn it from a ſteeple or a ſtar; but is ſo 
obſcure, that he cannot, though it be a ſtatue, diſtin- 
guiſh it from a man; and therefore, in regard of a man, 
it can produce no clear and diſtinct knowledge: bur 


yet as obſcure and confuſed an idea as it is, this hinders 


not but that there may many propoſitions be made con- 
cerning ir, as particularly that it exiſts, of the truth of 
which we may be certain. And that without any con- 
tradiction to what I ſay in my Eſſay, viz. that ob- 
« ſcure and confuſed ideas can never produce any clear 
t and certain knowledge; becauſe as far as they are 
confuſed or obſcure, the mind cannot perceive clearly 
e whether they agree or no.“ This reaſon that I there 
give plainly limiting it only to knowledge, where the 


obſcurity and confuſion is ſuch, that it hinders the per- 
ception of agreement or diſagreement, which is not ſq 


great in any obſcure and confuſed idea, but that there 
are ſome other ideas, with which it may he perceived 

do agree or diſagree, and there it is 4 to produce 
<ertainty in us. 


And thus I am Wan to the end of your defence 
your firſt anſwer, as you call it, and deſire the reader 


to confider how much, in the eight pages emp in 


it, is faid to defend this propoſition, that thoſe who 


< offer at clear and diffinc idcas, bid much fairer for 
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But your. lordſhip having, under this head, taken 
occaſion to examine my making clear and diſtinct ideas 
neceſſary to certainty, I crave leave to confider here 
what you ſay of it in another place. I find one argu- 
ment more to prove, that I place certainty only in clear 
and diſtinct ideas. Your lordſhip tells me, and bids 
me obſerve my own words, that J poſitively ſay, “that 
« the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
«« doth not evidently know: ſo that, ſays your lord- 
«« ſhip, it is plain here, that I place certainty in evident 
© knowledge, or in clear and diſtinct ideas, and yet 
my great complaint of your Iordihip was, that you 
charged this upon me, and now you find it in my 
« own words.” Anſwer. I do obſerve my own words, 
but do not find in them © or in clear and diſtinct 
ideas,“ though your lordſhip has ſet theſe down as 
my words. I there indeed ſay, © the mind is not cer- 
_ © tain of what it does not evidently know.“ Whereby 
I place certainty, as your lordſhip ſays; only in evident 
knowledge ;. but evident knowledge may be had in the 
clear and evident perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ideas, though ſome of them. thould not 
be in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct, as is 
evident in this propolition, ** that ſubſtance does exiſt.“ 
But you give not'off this matter ſo: for theſe words 
of mine above quoted by your lordſhip, viz. * 1t being 
evident that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas, 
here they are imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we 
cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear know- 
© ledge;” your lordſhip has here up again: and there- 
upon charge it on me as a contradiction, that confeſſing 
our ideas to be-tmperfect, confuſed,” and obſcure, I ſay 
I do not yet place certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas. 
Anſwer. The reaſon is plain, for I do not fay that all 
our ideas are imperfect, confuſed, and obſcure ; nor that 
_ obſcure and confuſed ideas are in all their parts ſo ob- 
ſcure and confuſed, that no agreement or diſagreement 
between them and any other idea can be perceived; 
.and therefore my e of imperfect, obſcure, and 
confuſed ideas takes not away all knowledge, even con- 
F ˙ 
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But, ſays your lordſhip, “ can certainty be had with 
de imperfect and obſcure ideas, and yet no certainty be 
c had by them?” Add if you pleaſe, my lord bs 
- thoſe parts of them which are obſcure and confuſe 7 
and then the queſtion will be right put, and have this 
_ eaſy anſwer : Yes, my lord; and that without any con- 
tradiction, becauſe an idea that is not in all its parts 
perfectly clear and diſtin, and is therefore an obſcure 
and confuſed idea, may yet with thoſe ideas, with 
Which, by any obſcurity it has, it is not confounded, 
be capable to produce knowledge by the perception of 
its agreement or diſagreement with them. And yet it 
will hold true, that in that part wherein it is imperfect, 
obſeure, and confuſed, we cannot expect to have cer- 
_ tain, perfect, or clear knowledge. F 
For example: he that has the idea of a leopard, as 
only of a ſpotted animal, muſt be confeſſed to have but 
a very imperfe&, obſcure, and confuſed idea of that 
ſpecies of animals; and yet this obſcure and confuſed 
idea is capable by a perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the clear part of it, viz. that of animal, 
with feveral other ideas, to produce certainty : though 
as far as the obſcure part of it confounds it with the 
idea of a lynx, or other ſpotted animal, it can, joined 
x them, in many propoſitions, produce no know- 
edge. - $52 fs _— 
This might cafily be underſtood to be my meaning 
by theſe words, which your lordſhip quotes out of my 
Eſſay, viz. © that our knowledge conſiſting in the per- 
« ception of the agreement or diſagreement of an 
% two ideas, its clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the 
e clearneſs or obſcurity of that perception, and not in 
* the clearneſs or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves.“ 
Upon which your lordſhip aſks, © how is it poſſible 
« for the mind to have a clear perception of the agree- 
e ment of ideas, if the ideas themſelves be not clear 
e and diſtinct?” Anſ. Juſt as the eyes can have a 
clear perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
the clear and diſtinct parts of a writing, with the clear 
parts of another, though one, or both of them, be ſa. 
obſcure and blurred in other parts, that the eye cannot 


; ; 
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perceive any agreement or difagreement they have one 
with another. And I am ſorry that theſe words of 
mine, my notion of certainty by ideas, is, that cer- 
« tainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
r diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as we have, whether 
« they be in all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct 
% or no;”” were not plain enough to make your lord- 
| ſhip underſtand my meaning, and ſave you all this new, 
and, as it ſeems to me, needleſs trouble. 5 | 
In your 15th page, your lordſhip comes to your 
ſecond of the three anſwers, which you ſay you had 
given, and would lay together and defend. 5 
You ſay, (2.) you anſwered, “that it is very poſ- 
* ſible the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious might 
«« miſtake or miſapply my notions, but there is too 
«« much reaſon to believe he thought them the ſame; . 
«« and we have no reaſon to be ſorry that he hath given 
«« me this occaſion for the explaining my meaning, and 
«« for the vindication of myſelf in the matters I appre- 
“ hend he had charged me with.” Theſe words your 
lordſhip quotes out of your firſt letter. But as I have 
already obſerved, they are not there given as an anſwer 
to this that you make me here ſay ; and therefore to 
what purpoſe you repeat them here is not eaſy to diſ- 
cern, unleſs it can be thought that an unſatisfactory 
anſwer in one place can become ſatisfactory by being 
repeated in another, where it is, as I humbly conceive, 
les to the purpoſe, and no anſwer at all. It was there 
indeed given as an anſwer to my ſaying, that I did not 
place certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas, which I ſaid 
to ſhow that you had no reaſon to bring me into the 
controverſy, becauſe the author of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious placed certainty in clear and diſtinct ideas. 
To ſatisfy me for your doing ſo, your lordſhip anſwers, 
that it was very poſſible that author might miſtake 
or miſapply my notions. A reaſon indeed, that 
will equally. justify your bringing my book into any 
controverſy: for there is no author ſo infallible, write 
he in what controverſy he pleaſes, but it is poſſible he 
may miſtake, or miſapply my notions. 5 
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That was the force of this your lordſhip's anſwer in 
that place of your firſt letter, but what it ſerves for in 
this place of your ſecond letter, I have not wit enough 
to ſee. The remainder of it IJ have anſwered in my 
ſecond letter, and therefore cannot but wonder to ſee it 
repeated here again, without any notice taken of what 
I ſaid in anſwer to it, though you ſet it down here 
again, as you ſay, on purpoſe to defend. 

But all the defence made is only to that part of my 
reply, which you ſet down as a fr eſh complaint that I 
make in theſe words: © this can be no reaſon why I 
« ſhould be joined with a man that had miſapplied oi 
te -notions, and that no man hath ſo much miſtaken _ 
« and mifapplied my notions as your lordſhip ; and 
therefore I ought rather to be joined with your lord- 
« ſhip.” And then you, with ſome warmth, ſubjoin': 
« but is this fair and ingenuous dealing to repreſent 
<< this matter fo, as if your lordſhip had joined us to- 


«« gether, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and miſapplied 
% my notions? Can I think your lordſhip a man of ſo 


e little ſenſe to make that the reaſon of it? No, ſir, 


Jays your lordſhip, it was becauſe he aſſigned” no 


r other grounds but mine, and that in my own words; 
% however, now I would divert the meaning of . them 
«« another way.?“ 

My lord, I did' ſet down your words at large in my 
Tſecond letter, and therefore do not ſee how I could be 


liable to any charge of unfair or diſingenuous dealing 


in repreſenting the matter; which I am ſure you will 
allow as a proof of my not miſrepreſenting, ſince I find 
you uſe it yourſelf as a ſure fence againſt any ſuch' 
accuſation; where you tell me, © that you have ſet” 
te down my words at large, that I may not complain 
« that your lordſhip mie relle my ſenſe.” The 
ſame anſwer I muſt Geftre r my reader to apply for me to 
thoſe pages, where your lordſhip makes complaints of 


<< the like*kind with: this here. 


The reaſons you give for joining me with the author | 


of Chriſtianity not myſterious, are n down verbatim | 


as You. gave them; and if IEF did not give me that 


ſatis- 
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Latisfaction they were deſigned for, am I to be blamed. 
that I did not find them better than they were? You - 
joined me with that author, becauſe he placed certainty. 


only in clear and diſtin ideas. 


I told your lordſhip 


I did not do ſo, and therefore that could be no reaſon - 


for your Joining me with him. 


You anſwer, “ it, was 


« poſſible he might miſtake or miſapply my notions 2 
fo that. our agrecing in the notion of certainty (cha 
pretended reaſon for which we were joined) failing, all 
the reaſon which is left, and which you offer in this 


anſwer for your joining of us, is the poſſibility of his . 
miſtaking my notions. 


And 


I think it a very, natural 


inference, that if the mere poſſibility of any one's miſ- 
taking me, be a reaſon for my being; joined with him; 
any one's actual miſtaking me, is a ſtronger reaſon, Why 


I ſhould be joined with him. 


But if ſuch an inference 


ſhows (more than vou would have it) the ſatisfactorineſs 
and force of your anſwer, I hope you will not; be.angry 
with me, if I cannot change the nature of things. 

: Your lordſhip: indeed adds in that place, that there 
* is too much reaſon to belieye that the author thought | 
« his notions and mine the ſame.” 


Anſwer. When your lordſhip ſhall . produce that 


reaſon, it will be ſeen whether it were too much or too 
Till it is produced, there appears no reaſon at 
all; and ſuch concealed reaſon, though it may he too 
much, can be ſuppoſed, I think, to give very little 


little. 


ſatisfaction to me or any body elfe in the caſe. | 
But to make good what you have ſaid in your anſwer, - 


— 


your. lordſhip here replies, that you did not join us 


together, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and mifap- 
ce plied my 


tions.) 


Anſw. Neither did I ſay; that 


5 W you did join us. 
ſay, that all the reaſon you there gave for your joining 
us together, was. the poſſibility of his n an 
miſapplying my not ions. 

But your lordſhip now tells me, 46 No, Sir,” 4. 
was not the reaſon of your joining us; but“ it was 
becauſe he aſſigned no other grounds but mine, and 


« in, 


my OWN words.“ 


Anſw. My lord, I do not re- 


But this I crave leave to 


member that in that place you give . as a reaſon 
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for your joining of us; and I could not anſwer in that 
place to what you did not there fay, but to what you 


There did ſay. Now your lordſhip does fay it here, here 


J take the liberty to anſwer it. 14 1 | 

The reaſon you now give for your joining me with 
that author, is * becauſe: he aſſigned no other grounds 
« but mine; which, however tenderly expreſſed, is to 
be underſtood, I ſuppoſe, that he did affign my grounds. 
Of what, I beſeech your lordſhip, did he aſſign my 
grounds, and in my words? If it were not my grounds 


of certainty, it could be no manner of reaſon for your 
Joining me with him; becauſe the only reaſon why at 


firſt you made him (and me with him) © a gentleman 
«« of the new way of reaſoning, was his ſuppoſing clear 
«: and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to certainty,” which was 
the opinion that you declared you oppoſed. Now, my 
lord, if you can ſhow where that author has in my words 
aſſigned my grounds. of certainty, there will be ſome 
grounds for what you fay. But till your lordſhip does 
that, it will be pretty hard to believe that to be the 
ground of your joining us together; which, being no 
where to be found, can ſcarce be thought the true reaſon 
of your doing it. 1 | PE 


Vour lordſhip adds, however, now I would divert 


t the meaning of them i. e. thoſe my words] another 
J | 


Anſw. Whenever you are pleaſed to ſet down thoſe 
words of mine, wherein that author aſſigns my grounds 


of certainty, it will be ſeen how I now divert their 


meaning another way: till then, they muſt remain with 
ſeveral other of your lordſhip's inviſible ** them, which 
are no where to be found. ' | \\ IM 
But to your aſking me, whether I can think your 
* lordſhip a man of that little ſenſe ?*? I crave leave to 


reply, that I hope it muſt not be concluded, that as 


often as in your way of writing I meet with any thing 
that does not ſeem to me ſatisfactory, and I endeavour 
to ſhow that it does not prove what it is made uſe of 
for, that I preſently think your lordſhip a man of 
« little ſenſe. This would be a very hard rule in de- 
Lending one's ſelf; eſpecially fax me, againſt ſo on 
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and learned a man, whoſe reaſons and meaning it is not, 
I find, always eaſy for ſo mean a capacity as mine to 
reach : and therefore I have taken great care to ſet down 
our words in moſt places, to ſecure myſelf from the 
imputation of miſrepreſenting your ſenſe, and to leave 
it fairly-before the reader to judge, whether I miſtake 
it, and how far I am to be blamed if I do. And I would 
have ſet down your whole letter page by page as I an- 
ſwered it, would not that have made my book too big.- 
If I muſt write under this fear, that you apprehend 1 
think meanly of you, as often as I think any reaſon you 
make uſe of is not ſatisfactory in the point it is brought 
for; the cauſes of uneaſineſs would return too often, 
and it would be better once for all to conclude your 
lordſhip infallible, and acquieſce in whatever you ſay, 
than in every page to be ſo rudeas to tell your lordſhip, 
« I think you have little ſenſe ;** if that be the inter- 
pretation of my endeavouring to ſhow, that your reaſons 
come ſhort any where, : | | 
My lord, when you did me the honour to anſwer my 
firſt letter (which I thought might have paſſed for a ſub- 
miſſive complaint of what I did not well underſtand, 
rather than a diſpute with your lordſhip) you were 
pleaſed: to inſert into it direct accuſations againſt my 
book; which looked as if you had a mind to enter into 
a direct controverſy with me, This condeſcenſion in 
your lordſhip has made me think myſelf under the pro- 
tection of the laws of controverſy, which allow a free 
examining and ſhowing the weakneſs of the reaſons 
brought by the other fide, without any offence. If this 
be not permitted me, 1 muſt confeſs I have been miſ- 
taken, and have been guilty in anſwering you any thing 
at all : for how to anſwer without anſwering, I do not 
„ | * 
I wiſh you had never writ any thing that T was par- 
ticularly concerned to examine ; and what I have been 
concerned to examine, I wiſh it had given me no occa- 
fion for any other anſwer, but an admiration of the 
manner and juſtnefs of your corrections, and an acknow- 
ledgment of an increaſe of that great opinion which I 
i had of your lordſhip before. But J hope it is not ex- 
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pitted from me in this debate, that F ſhould admit as 
good and concluſive all that drops from your pen, for 


ſcar of cauſing. ſo much Spicer as you ſeem Here to 


that the author of Chriſtianity not 

which yout lordſhip thinks a foſfcient renten for your 
Tang ne with bim, in oppoſing the doctrine. of the 
rinity; I ſhall conſider them, and endeavo 
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clear and diſtinct ideas, or of certainty founded in them. 
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t was it, I beſecch you, my lord, that I was to. 
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and what was that manner they were applied in, and 


what was, the occaſion; they were ſo applied? For 
I can find none of al 
„ e 4444504 — 
your lordſhip refers me. 


world will be: better able to judge of the reaſon, you had 
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ſaying ; and in ſuch perſonal matter fo turned, ſhows 
more the diſpofition of the ſpeaker, than any ground for 
what is ſaid: Your lordſhip, as a” proof of your great 
care of me, tells me at the top of that page, that you had 
ſaid ſo much, that nothing could be ſaid more for my 


ff 


cc give any advantage to the enemies of the chriſtian 
« falth; But whether there hath not been too juſt an 
« Occaſion for them to apply © them”? in that manner, 
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ſhip calls chicaning, and gives this reaſon for it, viz. 
my e any one that reads without a deſign to cavil, 
* would eaſily interpret them“ of my words and no— 
* tions about which the debate was. Anfw. That 

any one that reads that paſſage with or without deſign 
to cavil, could hardly make it intelligible without in- 
tcrpreting ** them”? fo, I readily grant; but that it is 


| eaſy for me or any body to interpret any one's meaning 


contrary to the neceſſary conſtruction and plain import 
of the words, that I crave leave to deny. I am fure it 
is not chicaning to preſume that fo great an author as 
your lordſhip writes according to the rules of grammar, 
and as another man writes, who underſtands our lan- 


guage, and would be underſtood: to do the contrary, 
would be a preſumption liable to blame, and might de- 


ſerve the name of chicaning and cavil. And that in 


this caſe it was not eaſy to avoid the interpreting the 


term * them”? as I did, the reaſon you give why I ſhould 


have done it, is a farther proof. Your lordſhip, to ſhow' 


it was eaſy, ſays “ the poſtſcript comes in but as a pa- 
* rentheſis:** now I challenge any one living to ſhow 


me where in that place the parentheſis muſt begin, and 


where end, which can make © them” applicable to any 
thing, but the words of my poſtſcript. I have tried 
with more care and pains than is uſually required of a 
reader in ſuch caſes, and cannot, I muſt own, find where 


to make a breach in the thread of your difcourſe, with 
the imaginary parentheſis, which your lordſhip men- 


tions, and was not, I ſuppaſe, omitted by the printer 
for want of marks to print it. And if this, which you 
give as the key, that opens to the interpretation that I 
ſhould have made, be ſo hard to be found, the interpre- 
tation itſelf could not be ſo very eaſy as you ſpeak of. 
But to avoid all blame for underſtanding; that paſſage . 
as I did, and to fecure myſelf from being ſuſpected to 
ſeek a ſubterfuge in the natural import of your words, 


againſt what might be conjectured ta be your ſenſe, I 


added, „but if by any new way af conſtruction, unin- 
ec telligible to me, the word © them”” here ſhall be ap- 
«« plied to Mun of my Eſſay of Human Under 
ff ſtanding ; I myſt hymbly crave leave to obſerve this 
Vo, as 8 « one 
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one thing, in the whole courſe of what your lordſhip 
has deſigned for my ſatisfaction, that though my com- 
<«« plaint be of your lordfhip's manner of applying what 
I had publiſhed in my Effay, ſo as to intereſt me in a 
% controverſy wherein I meddled not; yet your lord- 
«« ſhip all along tells me of others, that have miſapplied 
I know not what words in my book, after I know not 
What manner. Now as to this matter, I beſeech your 
* lordſhip to believe that when any one in ſuch a man- 
«« ner applies my words contrary to what I intended 
« them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and me a party in that controverſy againſt 

the Trinity, as your lordſhip knows I complain your 
_ « lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain of them too, and 

«« conſider, as well as I can, what ſatisfaction they give 
«« me and others in it.” This paſſage of mine your 
lordſhip here repreſents thus, viz. that I ſay, that if by 
an unintelligible new way of conſtruction the word 
„ them” be applied to any paſſages in my book, what 

then? Why then, whoever they are, I intend to com- 
plain of them too. But, ſays your lordſhip, the words 


IT 


juſt before tell me who they are, viz. the enemies of the 


chriſtian faith. And then your lordſhip aſks, whether 
this be all that I intend, viz. only to complain of them 
for making me a party in the controverſy againſt the 
Trinity? To | 7 

My lord, were I given to chicaning, as you call my 
being ſtopt by faults of grammar that diſturb the ſenſe, 
and make the diſcourſe incoherent agd unintelligible, if 
we are to take it from the words as they are, I ſhould 
not want matter enough for ſuch an exerciſe of my pen; 


* 


as for example, here again, where your lordſhip makes 


me ſay, that if the word © them”* be applied to any 
 tomplain, &c. Thefe being ſet down for my words, I 
would be very glad to be able to put them into a gram- 
matical conſtruction, and make to myſelf an intelligible 
ſenſe of them. But they being not a word that I 
have an abſolute power over, to place where and for 


what I will, I confeſs I cannot do it. For the term 


# they” in the words here, as your lordſhip has __ 
| | . , jo ; ws 


e in my book, then whoever they are, I intend to 


, 
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5 ** having nothin that it can refer to, but: paſſiges, 
or © them,” which ſtand for words, it muſt be a very 
ſudden metamorphoſis that muſt change them into per- 
Tons, for it is for perſons that the word © they” ſtands 
here; and yet I crave leave to ſay, that as far as I un- 
derſtand Engliſh, © they,” is a word cannot be uſed 
without reference to ſomething mentioned before. Vour 
lordſhip tells me, the words juſt before tell me who 
<« they are. The words juſt mentioned before, are 
theſe; © if by an unintelligible new way of conſtruc- 
. tion the word **©. them”? be applied to any paſſage of 
«© my book : 8 for it is to ſome words before indeed, 
but before in the ſame contexture of diſcourſe, . that the 
word © they” muſt refer, to make it any where. intelli- 
gible. But here are no perfons mentioned in the words 
Juſt before, though your lordſhip tells me the words juſt 
ore ſhow who they are; but this juſt before, m_ 
The perſons are mentioned whom your lordſhip intends 
by © they” here, is ſo far off, that ſixteen pages of your 
lordſhip's letter, one hundred and ſeventy-four pages 
of my ſecond letter, and above ,one hundred pages of 
your lordfhip's firſt letter come between: ſo that one 
muſt read above two hundred and eighty pages from the 
enemies. of the chriſtian faith, in your firſt letter, before 
one can come to the they” which refers to them here 
in your lordſhi p's ſecond letter. 
My lord, it is my misfortune that I cannot pretend | 
to any figure amongſt the men of learning ; but 1 would 
not for that reaſon be rendered ſo deſpicable, that I could 
not write ordinary ſenſe in my own language; I muſt 
beg leave therefore to inform my reader, that what your 
lordſhip has ſet down here as mine, is neither my vards, 
nor my ſenſe: REES 
I. I fay not, if by any unincctliible new way of c 
£ conftruction ; * but I ſay, © if by any new way o 
de conſtruction unintelligible to me: which are far dif- 
ferent expreſſions. For that may be very intelligible to 
others, which may be unintelligible to me. And in- 
deed, my lord, there are ſo many paſlages i in your writ 
ings in chis controverſy with me, which. for their con- 
Malerin, as well a5 oiheryite, are ſo unintelligible to 
me, 
6 


* 
"© had 
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me, that if I ſhould be ſo unmannerly as to meaſure 
your underſtanding by mine, I ſhould not know what 
to think of them. In thoſe caſes therefore, I preſu 
not to go beyond my own capacity: I tell your fordft 

often (which I hope modeſty will permit) what my 2; 
underſtanding will not reach; but I am far from ſaying 
it is therefore abſolutely unintelligible. I leave to others 
the benefit of their better judgments, to be enlightened 
by your lordſhip where I am not. 

2. The uſe your lordſhip here makes of theſe words, 
« but if by any new way of conſtruction unintelligible 
to me, the word © them?” be applied to any LS 

in my book ;*” is not the principal, nor the only (as 
your lordſhip makes ir) uſe for which I faid them: but 
this; that if your Jordſhip by © them“ in that place 
were to be underſtood to mean, that there were others 


— 
0 
© 27 


that miſapplied paſſages of my book; this was no fatis- 


faction for what your lordſhip had done in that kind. 
Though this, F obſerved, was your way of defence; that. 


-when I complained of what-your lordſhip had done, you 


told me, that others had done ſo too: as if that could 
be any manner of ſatisfaction. I added in the cloſe, 
that when any one in {ach a manner applies my 5 5 
© contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make 
them oppoſite to the doctrine of the Trinity, and me 
«a party in that controverly againſt the Trinity, as 
* your lordihip knows I. complain your lordſhip. has 
« done; I ſhall complain of them too, and conſider, as 
„well as I can, what ſatisfaction they give me and 
others in it.“ Of this “ any one” of mine, your 
lordſhip makes your fore- mentioned “ they,“ whether 
with any advantage of ſenſe or clearneſs to my words, 
the reader muſt judge. However, this latter part of 
that paſſage, with the particular turn your lordſhip gives 
to it, is what your words would perſuade your reader is 
all that I ſay here; would not your lordſhip, upon ſuch 
an occafion from me, cry out again, © is this fair and 
« ingenuous dealing?“ And would not you think you 


= 


had reaſon to do ſo? But let us ſee what we muſt gueſs 


* 


yqur lordſhip makts me ſay, and your exceptions, toit. 
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_. Your lordſhip makes me ſay, whoever they are,“ 
who miſapply my words, as I complain your lordſhip 

has done (for theſe words muſt be ſupplied, to make 
+ he ſentence to me intelligible) < I intend to complain 
* of them too: and then you find fault with me for 
_ uſing. the indefinite word © whoever,” and as a reproof 
Tor the unreaſonableneſs of it, you ſay, but the words 
s juſt before tell me who they are. But my words 
are not, whoever they are, but my words are, when 
any one in ſuch a manner applies my words contrary 
to what I intended them, &c.”* Your lordſhip would 
here have me underſtand, that there are thoſe that have 
done it, and rebukes me that I ſpeak as if I knew not 
any one that had done it; and that I may not plead ig- 
_  norance, you ſay your words juſt before told me who 

„ they were, viz. the enemies of the chriſtian faith.“ 

What muſt I do now to keep my word, and ſatisfy 
your lordſhip? Muſt I complain of the enemies of the 
"chriſtian faith in general, that they have applied my 
words as aforeſaid, and then confider, as well as I can, 
what ſatisfaction they give me and others in it? For that 
Was all I promiſed to do. But this would be ſtrange, 
to complain of the enemies of the chriſtian faith, for 
doing what it is very likely they never all did, and what 
I do not know that any one of them has done. Or muſt 
I, to content your lordſhip, read over all the writings 
of the enemies of the chriſtian faith, to ſee whether any 
one of them has applied my words, i. e. in ſuch a man- 
ner as I complained your lordſhip has done, that if they 
have, I may complain of them too? This truly, my lord, 
is more than I have time for; and if it were worth while, 
when it is done, I perceive I ſhould not content your 
lordſhip in it. For you aſk me here, is this all I in- 
« tend, only to complain of them for making me a 
c party in the controverſy againſt the Trinity?“ No, 
my lord, this is not all. I promiſed too, to conſider 
«as well as I can what ſatisfaction (if they offer any) 
* they give me and others for ſo doing.” And why 
_ hould not this content your lordſhip in reference to 
others, as well as it does in reference to yourſelf? I have 


* x 


5 put one meaſure for your lordſhip and others. _— 
PRE... | 215 | others 


> 
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others treat me after the manner you have done, Why 
ſhould it not be enough to anſwer them after the ſame 
manner I have done your lordſhip ? But perhaps your . 
lordſhip has ſome dextrous meaning under this, which 1 
am not quick-ſighted enough to perceive, and ſo do not 
reply right, as you would have me. | 
I muſt beg my reader's pardon as well as your lord 
ſhip” s for uſing ſo many words about paſſages, that ſeem 
not of themſelves of that importance. T confeſs, that in 
themſelves they are not; but yet it is my misfortune, 
that, in this controverſy, your way of writing and re- 
preſenting my ſenſe forces me to it. 

-_ Your lordſhip's name in writing is eſtabliſhed above | 
control, and therefore it will be ill-breeding in one, 
who barely reads what you write, not to take every thing 
for perfect in its kind, which your lordſhip ſays. Clear- 
neſs, and force, and conſiſtence are to be preſumed 
always, whatever your lordſhip's words be: and there 

is no other remedy for an anſwerer, who finds it difficult 
any where to come at. your meaning or argument, but 
to make his excuſe for it, in laying the particulars before 

the reader, that he may be judge where the fault lies 
eſpecially where any matter of fact is conteſted, deduc- 
tions from the riſe are often neceſſary, which cannot be 
made in few words, nor without ſeveral repetitions : an 
inconvenience poſſibly fitter to be endured, than that 
your lordſhip, in the run of your'learned notions, ſhould 
be ſhackled with the ordinary and ſtrict rules of lan- 
guage; and, in the delivery of your ſublimer ſpecula- 
tions, be tied down to the mean and contemptible rudi- 
ments of grammar : though your being above theſe, and 
freed from ſervile obſervance in the uſe of trivial parti- 
cles, whereon the connexion. of diſcourſe chiefly. de- 
pends, cannot but cauſe great difficulties to the reader. 
And however it may be an caſe to any great man, to find 
himſelf above the ordinary rules of writing, he who is, 
bound to follow the connexion, and find out his mean». 
ing, will have his taſk much increaſed by it. 
Ilam very ſenfible how much this has ſwelled. theſe” 
papers already, and yet I do nat ſee how any thing leſs , 
than what I have * could n thoſe pallages, which 
Vor. III. 8 we 
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we have hitherto examined, and ſet mem in their due 
3 
Your next words are theſe, © but whether I have not 


, made myſelf too much a party in it i. e. the contro- 
verſy againſt the Trinity] will appear before we have 


« done.” This is an item for me, which your lordſhip 
| feems ſo very fond of, and ſo careful to inculcate, where- 
ever you bring in any words it can be tacked to, that if 


one can avoid thinking it to be the main end of your 


writing, one cannot yet but ſee, that it could not be ſo 
much in the thoughts and words of a great man, who is 
above ſuch perſonal matters, and which he knows the 
world ſoon grows weary of, unleſs it had ſome very par- 
ticular buſineſs there. Whether it be the author that 
has prejudiced you againſt his book, or the book preju- 
diced you againſt the author, ſo it 1s, I perceive, that 
both I and my Eſſay are fallen under your diſpleaſure. 
J am not unacquainted what great ſtreſs is often laid 
upon invidious names by ſkilful diſputants, to ſupply 
the want of better arguments. But give me leave, my 
lord, to ſay, that it is too late for me now to begin to 
value thoſe marks of good-will, or a good cauſe; and 
therefore I ſhall ſay nothing more to them, as fitter to 
be left to the examination of the thoughts within your 
own breaſt, from what ſource ſuch reaſonings ſpring, 
and whither they tend. 
1am going, my lord, to a tribunal that has a right 
to judge of thoughts, and being ſecure that I there ſhall 
be ald of no party but that of truth (for which there 


is required nothing but the receiving truth in the love 


of it) I matter not much of what party any one ſhall, as 
may beſt ſerve his turn, denominate "me here. Your 
lordſhip's is not the firſt pen from which I have received 
fſuch ſtrokes as theſe, without any great harm; I never 
found freedom of ſtyle did me any hurt with thoſe who 
knew me, and if thoſe who know me not will take up 
' borrowed prejudices, it will be more to their own harm 


| 97 mine: ſo that in this, I ſhall give your lordſhip 
. » 4ittle other trouble but my thanks ſometimes, where I 


find you fkitfully and induſtriouſly recommending me 


” W Fe ls as under the character you have choſen for 


* , 


ve | | | me. 


* 
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me. Only give me leave to ſay, that if the Eſſay I ſhall 
leave behind me hath no other fault to ſink it but hereſy 
and inconſiſtency with the articles of the chriſtian faith, 
I am apt to think it will laſt in the world, and do ſer- 
vice to truth, even the truths of religion, notwithſtand- 
ing that imputation laid on it by ſo mighty a hand as 
your lordſhip's. . | CV 
In your two next paragraphs your lordſhip accuſes 
me of cavilling in my ſecond letter, whither for ſhort- 
neſs I refer my reader. I ſhall only add, that though 
in the debate about myſteries of faith, your adverſaries, 
as you ſay, are not heathens; yet any one among us 
whom your lordſhip ſhould ſpeak of, as not owning the 
ſcripture to be the foundation and rule of faith, would, 
I preſume, be thought to receive from you a character 
very little different from that of a heathen. Which 
being a part of your compliment to me, will, I humbly 
conceive, excuſe what I there ſaid, from being a cavil- 
ling exception. 33 Oe” 
8 lordſhip, notwithſtanding that you un- 
derſtood the world ſo well, has employed your pen in 
perſonal matters, how unacceptable ſoever ta the world 
you declare it to be: how muſt I behave myſelf in the 
caſe? If I anſwer ni my ſilence is ſo apt to be in- 
terpreted guilt or conceſſion, that even the deferring my 
anſwer to ſome points, or not giving it in the proper 
place, is reflected on as no ſmall tranſgreſſion, whereof 
there are two examples in the two following pages. 
And if I do anſwer ſo at large, as your way of writing 
requires, and as the matter deſerves, I recal to your 
memory “ the ſprings of Modena, by the ebullition of 
© my thoughts.” It is hard, my lord, between theſe 
two to manage one's ſelf to your good liking: however, 
I ſhall endeavour to collect the force of your reaſonings, 
wherever I can find it, as ſhort as I can, and apply my 
anſwers to that, though with the omiſſion 2 a great 
many incidents deſerving to be taken notice of: if my 
ſlowneſs, not able to keep pace every where with your 
uncommon flights, ſhall have miſſed any argument 
whereon you lay any ſtreſs ; if you pleaſe to point it out 
„ 8 2 | 3 
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to me, I ſhall not fail to endeavour to give you farif- 
faction therein. 

In the next paragraph your lordſhip "FA « thofe who 
<«« are not ſparing of writing about articles of faith, and 
« among them take great care to avoid ſome which 
* have been always eſteemed fundamental,” &c. This 
ſeems alſo to contain ſomething perfonal in it. But 
how far I am concerned in it I ſhall know, when you 
ſhall be pleaſed to tel} 'me who thoſe are, and then it 
will be time enough for me to anſwer. | 

This is what your lordſhip has brought in under your 
fecond anſwer, in theſe four pages, as a defence of it; 
and how much of it is a defence of that ſecond anſwer, 

let the reader judge. 
I am now come to the third of thoſe anſwers, which 
you ſaid, you would lay together and defend. And it 
is this: 

© That my grounds of certainty 154 to e 
te and that in an age wherein the myſteries of faith are 
« too much expoſed by the promoters of ſcepticiſm and 
© infidelity, it is a thing of dangerous conſequence to 
« ſtart ſuch new methods of certainty, as are apt to 
© leave men's minds more doubrful than before.“ 
This is what you fet down here to be defended : the 
defence follows, wherein your lordſhip tells me that 1 
fay, © theſe words contain a farther accuſation of my 
* book, which ſhall be conſidered in its due place. 
« But this is the proper place of conſidering it; for 
_ «« your lordſhip ſaid, that hereby I have hong too juſt 

ic occaſion to the enemies of the chriſtian faith, to make 
% uſe of my words and notions, as was ev idently proved 
« from my own concefiions. And if this be fo, how- 
e ever you were willing to have had me explain myſelf 


e to the general fatisfaction ; yet ſince I decline it, you 


do inſiſt upon it, that I cannot clear myſelf from thay- 

ing that foundation, which the author of Chriſtianity 

5 not myſterious built upon. 4 
In which I crave leave to acquaint your lordſhip with 

what I do not underſtand. 

| Firſt, 1 do not underſtand what is meant, by this 

«18 the OO. place;*” for, in ordihary les 

dae 
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theſe words ſeem to denote this 20th page of your lord- 
ſhip's ſecond letter, which you were then writing, though 
the ſenſe would make me think the 46th page of my 
ſecond letter, which you were then anſwering, ſhould be 
meant. This perhaps your lordſhip may think a nice 
piece of criticiſm ; but till it be cleared, I cannot tell 
what to ſay in my excuſe. For it is likely your lordſhip 
would again aſk me, whether I could think you a man of 
ſo little ſenſe, if I ſhould underſtand theſe words to mean 
the 20th page of your ſecond letter, which nobody can 


conceive your lordſhip ſhould think a proper place for me 


to conſider and anſwer what you had writ in your firſt ? 

It would be as hard to underſtand, © this is, to mean a 
place in my former letter, which was paſt and done; but 
it is no wonder for me to be miſtaken in your privilege- 
word © this.” Beſides, there is this farther difficulty to 
underſtand < this is the proper place,“ of the 46th page 
of my former letter; becauſe I do nat ſee why the 82d page 
of that letter, where I did conſider and anſwer it, was 


not as proper a place of conſidering it as the 46th, where · 


I give a reaſon why I deferred it. Farther, if I under- 
ſtood what you meant here by this is the proper place,” 
I ſhould poſſibly apprehend better the force of your ar- 
ment ſubjoined to prove this, whatever it be, to be 
the proper place; the caſual particle © for, which in- 
troduces the following words, making them a reaſon of 
thoſe preceding. But in the preſent obſcurity of this 
matter, I confeſs I do not ſee how your having ſaid 


«« that I gave occaſion to the enemies of the chriſtian . 


« faith, c. Proves any _ concerning the proper 
Place at all. 


Another thing chat I do not underſtand in this defence, 
is your inference in the next period, where you tell me, 


« if this be fo, you inſiſt upon it that I ſhould clear 


„% myſelf: ' for I do not ſee how your having ſaid what 
you there ſaid (for that is it which * this?” here, if it be 
not within privilege, muſt ſignify) can be a reaſon for 
your inſiſting on my clearing myſelf of any thing, though 


| LT allow this to be your lordſhip's ordinary way of pro- 


Feeding, to inſiſt upon your ani and ſuppoſi- 
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tions in one place, as if they were foundations to build 
what you pleaſed on in another.. 
Thus then ſtands your defence: my grounds of cer- 
« tainty tend to ſcepticiſm, and to ſtart new methods 
be of certainty is of dangerous conſequence.” Becauſe 
I did not conſider this "a accuſation in the proper 
Place of conſidering it, this is the proper place of con- 
ſidering it: becauſe your lordſhip ſaid, © TI had given 
« too juſt occaſion to the enemies of the chriſtian faith 
* to make uſe of my words and notions ;”” and becauſe 
your lordſhip ſaid ſo, therefore you infiſt upon 1t that 
I clear myſelf, &c. This appears, to me, to be the 
connex1on and force of your defence hitherto: if I am 
miſtaken in it, your lordſhip's words are ſet down, the 
reader muſt judge whether the conſtruction of the an. 
do not make it ſo. 
But before I leave them, there are ſome chives that 
1 crave permiſſion to 1 8 to Jour lordfhip 1 more 
_ particularly. | 5 
I. That to the ennie of ſcepticiſm, I hte an- 
Twered 1 in another, and, as I think, a proper place. 
2. That the accuſation of dangerous conſequence, I 
have conſidered and anſw ered in my former letter; but 
that being, it ſeems, not the proper place of conſidering 


it, you have not in this your defence thought fit to take 
any notice of it. ö 


( 


3. That your lordibip. has not any where proved, that 
my placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, is apt to leave men's 
minds more doubtful than they were before; which | is 
what your accuſation ſuppoſes. 219 

4. That you ſet down "thoſe words of mine, theſe | 
«© words contain a farther accuſation of my book, which 
« ſhall be conſidered in its due place ;*? as all the anſwer 
which I gave to that new accuſation, except what you 
take notice of, out of my 95th page; and take no notice 
of whatT fay from page 82 to 9; ; where I conſidered it 
as T promiſed, and, as I thought, fully anfwered it. 
5. That the too juſt occaſion, you ſay, I have given 
to the enemies of the chriſtian faith to make uſe of my 
Words and. notions,“ wants to be Proved. 


0 6. That 
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6. That © what uſe the enemies of the chriſtian faith 
* have made of my words and notions,” is no where 
ſhown, though often talked of. 


7. That „if the enemies of the chriſtian faith have 


« made uſe of my words and notions,” yet that, as I 
have ſhown, is no proof, that they are of dangerous con- 


ſequence: much leſs is it a proof, that this propoſition, 


** certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas,“ is of dangerous conſequence. 
For ſome words or notions in a book, that are of dan- 
gerous conſequence, do not make all the propoſitions 
of that book to be of dangerous conſequence. 55 
8. That your lordſhip tells me, © you were willing 


te to have had me explained myſelf to the general ſatiſ- 


« faction;'“ which is what, in the place from which 
the former words are taken, you expreſſed thus: that 
my anſwer did not come fully up in all things to that 
*« which you could wiſh.” To which I have given an 
anſwer: and methinks your defence here ſhould have 
been applied to that, and not the ſame thing {which has 


been anſwered) ſet down again as part of your defence. 


But pray, my lord, give me leave to aſk, is not this 


meant for a perſonal matter? which though the world, 


as you fay, 1s ſoon oP of, your W it ſeems, 
is not. 

9. That you ſay, © you inſiſt upon it, that I cannot 
« clear myſelf from laying that foundation which the 
te author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon.” 
. Certainly this perſonal matter is of ſome very great con- 
ſequence, that your lordſhip, who underſtands the world 
ſo well, infiſts ſo much upon it. But-if it be true, that 


he built upon my foundation, and if it be of ſuch mo- 


ment to your lordſhip's buſineſs in the preſent eontro- 
verſy ; methinks, without ſo much intricacy, it ſhould 
not be hard to ſhow it : it is but proving what founda- 
tion of certainty (for it is of that, all this difpute is) he 
went upon, which, as I humbly conceive, your lord- 


ſnip has not done; and then ſhowing that to be my 


foundation of certainty; and the buſineſs is ended. But 


inſtead of this your lordſhip ſays, that © his account of 
799 OY ſuppoſes clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary ta 
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26s Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply 
certainty; that he imagined he built upon my grounds; 


the ſame ; that there has been too juſt occaſion given, 
for the enemies of the chriſtian faith to apply my 


* words in I know not what manner. Theſe and the 
like arguments, to prove that he goes upon my grounds, 


your lordſhip has uſed ; but they are, I confeſs, too ſub- 
tile and too fine for me to feel the force of them, in a 
matter of fact wherein it was ſo eaſy to produce both his 


and my grounds out of our books (without all this talk 


about ſuppoſitions and imaginations, and occaſions ſo 


far remote from any direct proof) if it were a matter of 
that conſequence to be ſo inſiſted upon, as your lordſhip 


profeſſedly does. 1 9 
Four lordſhip has ſpent a great many pages to tie me 


to that author; and ** you ſtill infiſt upon it, that I can- 


c not clear myſelf from laying that foundation which 
the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon.“ 
What this great concern in a matter of ſo little moment 


means, I leave the reader to gueſs: for, I beſeech your 


lordſhip, of what great conſequence is it to the world ? 
What great intereſt has any truth of religion in this, 


that I and another man (be he who he will) make uſe _ 
of the ſame grounds to different purpoſes ? This I am 


ſure, it tends not to the clearing or confirming any one 
material truth in the world. If the foundation I have 
laid be true, I ſhall neither diſown nor diſlike it, what- 
ever this or any other author ſhall build upon it; be- 
cauſe, as your lordſhip knows, ill things may be built 


upon a good foundation, and yet the foundation never 
the worſe for it. And therefore if that, or any other 


author hath built upon my foundation, I ſee nothing in 


it, that I ought to be concerned to clear myſelf from. 


that he thought his and my notions of certainty to be 


— 


I you can ſhow that my foundation is falſe, or ſhow 


me a better foundation of certainty than mine, I promiſe 
you immediately to renounce and relinquiſh mine, with 


thanks to your lordſhip: but till you can prove, that he 


that firſt invented ſyllogiſm as a rule of right reaſoning, 


or firſt laid down this principle, © that it is impoſſible 


for the ſame thing to be and not to be; is anſwerable 


proved 
"4 


for all thoſe opinions which have been endeavoured to be 


? 
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proved by mode and figure, or have been built u 

that maxim; I ſhall not think myſelf concerned, what- 
ever any one ſhall build upon this foundation of mine, 
that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agree. 
ment or diſagreement of any two ideas, as they are ex- 
preſſed in any propoſition : much leſs ſhall I think my- 
ſelf concerned, for what you ſhall pleaſe to ſuppoſe (for 
that, with ſubmiſſion, i is all you have done hitherto) any 
one has built upon it, though he were ever ſo oppoſite 


to your lordſhip in any one of the opinions he ſhould 


build on it. 
In that caſe, if he ould prove troubleſome to your 
lordſhip with any argument pretended to be built upon 


my foundation, I humbly conceive. you have no other - 
remedy, but to ſhow either the foundation falſe, and in 


that caſe I confeſs myſelf concerned; or his deduction 
"OP it wrong, and that I ſhall not be at all concerned 

But if, inſtead of this, your lordſhip ſhall find 
= other way to ſubvert this foundation. of certainty, 
but by ſaying, the enemies of the chriſtian faith build 


on it, becauſe you ſuppoſe one author builds on it; 


this I fear, my lord, will very little advantage the cauſe 
you defend, whilſt it ſo viſibly ſtrengthens and gives 
credit to your adverſaries, rather than weakens any 
foundation they go upon. For the unitarians, I imagine, 
will be apt to ſmile at ſuch a way of arguing, viz. that 


they go on this ground, becauſe the author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterious goes upon it, or is ſuppoſed by your 


lordſhip to go upon it: and by-ſtanders will do little 
leſs than ſmile, to find my book brought into the ſoci- 
nian controverſy, and the ground of certainty laid down. 


in my Eſſay condemned, only becauſe that author is 


ſuppoſed by your lordſhip to build upon it. For this 
in ſhort is the caſe, and this the way your lordſhip has 
_ uſed in anſwering objections againſt the Trinity in point 
of reaſon. I know your lordſhip cannot be ſuſpected of 
2 booty: but I fear ſuch a way of arguing, in ſo 

reat a man as your lordſhip, will, © in an age wherein 


the myſtries of faith are too much expoſed, give too 


Fe Juſt an occaſion to the enemies, and alſo to the 


friends 5 
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#66 Nr. Tocke's ſecond Reply 
great failure ſomewhere. 1 
But to pafs by that: this T am ſure is perſonal matter, 
which the world perhaps will think it need not have 


Friends of the chriſtian faith, to ſuſpect that there is a 


been troubled with. 


© Your Defence of your third Anſwer goes on; and to 


| prove that the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built 


upon my foundation, you tell me, that my ground of 
certainty is the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as 


expreſſed in any propoſition : which are my own words. 


« From hence you urged, that let the propoſition come 
«to us any way, either by human or divine authority, 


if our certainty depend upon this, we can be no more 


« certain, than we have clear perception of the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of ideas contained in it. And 
from hence the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious 
«© thought he had reaſon to reje& all myſteries of faith 
« which are contained in propoſitions, upon my grounds 
1 of certainty.” , s 33 QF 2 CIT IEET EO 


\ 


Since this perſonal matter appears of ſuch weight to 
your . lordſhip, that it needs to be farther proſecuted ; 


and you think this your argument, to prove that author 


built upon my foundation, worth the repeating here 


again; I am obliged to enter ſo far again into this per- 
ſonal matter, as to examine this paſſage, which I for- 


-merly paſſed by as of no moment. For it is eaſy to ſhow, 
that what you ſay viſibly proves not, that he built upon 


my foundation; and next, it is evident, that if it were 


proved that he did ſo, yet this ee that my me- 


thod of certainty is of dangerous conſequence; which is 


what was to be defended. 


As to the firſt of theſe, your lordſhip would prove, 
that the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious built upon 


my grounds; and how do you prove it? viz. © becauſe 


« he thought he had reaſon to reje& all myſteries of 


«faith, which are contained in propoſitions, upon my 
_ « grounds.” How does it appear, that he rejected 


them upon my grounds? Does he any where fay ſo? 


No! that is not offered; there is no need of fuch an evi- 
, dence of matter of fact, in a cafe which is only of matter 
of fact. But © he thought he had reaſon to reject them 


upon 


\ 


a thir 
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* upon my grounds of certainty.” How dow jt appear 
that he thought ſo? Very plainly : becauſe “ let the pro- 
Fc poſition come to us by human or divine authorsy, if 
* our certainty depend upon the perception of the agree- 
Fc ment or diſagreement of the ideas contained in it, we 
can be no more certain than we have clear perception 
*r of that agreement.“ The conſequence, I grant, is 
good, that if certainty, i. e. knowledge, conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
then we can certainly know the truth of no propoſition 
further than we perceive that agreement or diſagree- 
ment. But how does it follow from hence, that he 
thought he had reaſon upon my grounds to reject any 
propoſition, that contained a myſtery of faith; or, as 
your lordſhip expreſſes it, © all myſteries \ of faith which 
* are contained in propoſitions ? wy 
Whether your lordſhip by the word rejecting, Wes 
him of not knowing, or of not believing ſome propoſi- 
tion that contains an article of faith; or what he has 
done or not done; I concern not myſelf : that which I 
deny, is the conſequence above-mentioned, which I 


ſubmit to your lordſhip to be proved. And when you 


have proved it, and ſhown yourſelf to be ſo familiar 
with the thought of that author, as to be able to be poſi- 

tive what he thought, without his telling you; it will 
remain farther to be proved, that becauſe he thought ſo, 
therefore he built right upon my foundation ; for other- 
wiſe no prejudice will come to my foundation, by any 
ill uſe made of it; nor will it be made good, that my 
method or way of certainty is of dangerous conſequence; 
which is what your lordſhip is here to defend. Me- 

thinks your lordſhip's argument here is all one with 
this: Ariſtotle's ground of certainty (except of firſt 
gb rm jpg lies in this, that thoſe things which agree in - 
agree themſelves: we can be certain of no pro- 

firion (excepting firſt principles) coming to us either 

bo divine or human authority, if our certainty depend 
5 55 this, farther than there is ſuch an agreement: 
therefore the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, 
thought he had reaſon to reject all myſteries of faith, 

f Which are contained in N upon Ariſtotle's 
8 grounds. 
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grounds. This conſequence, as ſtrange as it is, is juſt 
the ſaws with what is in your lordſhip's repeated argu- 
ment againſt me. For let Ariſtotle's ground of cer- 
tainty be this that I have named, or what it will, how 
does it follow, that becauſe my ground of certainty is 
placed in the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, there- 
fore the author of Chriſtianity not myſterious, rejected 
any propoſition more upon my grounds than Ariſtotle's ? 
And will not Ariſtotle, by your lordſhip's way of argu- 
ing here, from the uſe any one may make or think he 


makes of it, be guilty alſo of ſtarting a new method of 


. certainty. of dangerous. conſequence, whether this me- 
thod be true or falſe, if that or any other author whoſe 


writings you diflike, thought he built upon it, gr be 


ſuppoſed by your lordſhip to think ſo? But, as I humbly 


conceive, propoſitions, een ſuch as 
| . 


mine are, about which all this ſtir is made, are to be 
_ judged of by their truth or falſchood, and not by the 
uſe any one ſhall make of them ; much leſs by the per- 
ſons who are ſuppoſed to build on them, And there- 


fore it may be jultly wondered, ſince you ſay it is dan- 


gerous, why you never proved or attempted te prove it 
to be falſe. | | 5 


= 


3 


But you complain here again, that 1 anſwered not a 
word to this in the proper place. My lord, if I offended 


Four lordſhip by paſſing it by, becauſe I thought there 


was no argument in it; I hope I have now given you 
ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, by ſhowing there is no argu- 


ment in it, and letting you ſee, that your conſequence 


here could not be inferred from your antecedent. If 
vou think it may, I deſire you to try it in a ſyllogiſm. 
For, whatever you are pleaſed to ſay in another place, 
my way of certainty by ideas will admit of antecedents 
and conſequents, and of ſyllogiſm, as the proper form 


to try whether the inference be right or no. I ſhall ſet 


down your following words, that the reader may ſee your 
lordſhip's manner of reaſoning concerning this matter 


in its full force and conſiſtency, and try it in a ſyllogiſm 


if he pleaſes. . Your words are: 


„ By this it evidently, appears, -that although your 
« lordſhip was willing to allow me all fair ways of 


\ 


7 


Inter- 
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« interpreting my own ſenſe; yet you by no means 
thought, that my words were wholly miſunderſtood 
te or miſapplied by that author: but rather that he ſaw 
© into the true conſequence of them, as they lie in my 
« book. And what anſwer do I give to this? Not a 
« word in the proper place for it.?“ 5 
You tell me, you were willing to allow me all fair 
« ways of interpreting my own ſenſe.” If your lord- 
ſhip had been conſcious to yourſelf, that you had herein 
meant me any kindneſs, I think I may preſume, you 


would not have minded me here again of a favour, 


which you had told me of but in the preceding page, - 
and, to make it an obligation, need not have been more 
than once talked of; unleſs your lordſhip thought the 
obligation was ſuch, that it would hardly be ſeen, unleſs 


I were told of it in words at length, and in more places 


F, 


than one. For what favour, I beſeech you, my lord, is 
it to allow me to do that which needed not your allow- 
ance to be done, and I could have done (if it had been 
neceſſary) of myſelf, without being blamed for taking 
that liberty? Whatſoever therefore your meaning was 
in theſe words, I cannot think you took this way to 
make me ſenſible of your kindneſs. 5 
Lour lordſhip ſays, “you were willing to allow me 
« to interpret my own ſenſe.” What you were willing 
to allow me to do, I have done. My ſenſe is, that cer- 
tainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ideas; and my ſenſe therein I have inter- 
preted to be the agreement or diſagreement, not only 
of perfectly clear and diſtinct ideas, but ſuch ideas as we 
have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear 
and diſtinct or no. Farther, in anſwer to your objec- 
tion, that it might be of dangerous conſequence; I fo 
explained my ſenſe, as to ſhow, that certainty in that 
ſenſe was not, nor could be of dangerous conſequence. 
This, which was the point in queſtion between us, your 
lordſhip might have found at large explained in my 
ſecond letter, if you had been pleaſed to have taken no- 
tice of it. | 88 | ; 


But it ſeems you were more willing to tell me, ** that 


though you were willing to allow me all ways of 


— 


inter- 
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« interpreting my own ſenſe, yet you by no means 
« thought that my words were wholly miſunderſtood or 
* miſapplied by that author, but rather that he ſaw into 
« the true conſequence of them as they lie in my book. 
1 ſhall here ſet down your lordſhip's words, where (to 
give me and others ſatisfaction) you ſay, you took care 
to prevent being miſunderſtood,” which will beſt 
appear by your own words, viz. © that you muſt do that 
« right to the ingenious author of the Eſſay of Human 
« Underſtanding, from whom theſe notions are bor- 
% rowed to ſerve other purpoſes than he intended them. 
It was too plain, that the bold writer againſt the myſ- 
< teries of our faith, took his notions. and expreſſions 
«© from thence, and what could be ſaid more for my 
e vindication, than that he turned them to other pur- 
0 poſes than the author intended them ?** This you en- 
dieavoured to prove, and then concluded; © by which it 
e is ſufficiently proved, that you had reaſon to ſay, that 
_ « my notion was carried beyond my intention.“ Theſe 
words out of your firſt letter, I ſhall leave here, ſet by 
_ thoſe out of your ſecond, that you may at your leiſure, 
if you think fit (for it will not become me to tell your 
lordſhip that I am willing to allow it) explain yourſelf 
to the general ſatisfaction, that it may be known which 
of them is now your ſenſe; for they are, I ſuppoſe,. too 
much to be together any one's ſenſe at the ſame time. 
My intention being thus ſo well vindicated by your 
lordſhip, that you think nothing could be ſaid more for 
my vindication, the miſunderſtanding or not miſunder- 
ſtanding of my book, by that or any other author, is 
what I ſhall not waſte my time about. If your lordſhip 
thinks he ſaw into the true conſequence of, this poſition 
of mine, that certainty conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas (for it is from the 
inference that you ſuppoſe he makes from that my defi- 
_ nition of knowledge, that you are here proving it to be 
of dangerous conſequence) he is beholden to your lord- 
ſhip for your good opinion of his quick fight : I take no 
part in that, one way or other. What conſequences 
your lordſhip's quick ſight (which muſt be allowed to 
have out-done what you ſuppoſe of that een 
W PF HR ay 
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has found and charged on that notion as dangerous, I 
ſhall endeavour to give you ſatisfaction in. "oy 
Jou farther add, that though I anſwered not a word 
in the proper place, yet afterwards, Let. 2. p. 95. (for 
«© you would omit nothing that may ſeem to help my 
« cauſe) I offer ſomething towards an anſwer. “ 
I ſhall be at a loſs hereafter what to do with the 82d 
and following pages to the 9;th; ſince what is ſaid in 
thoſe pages of my ſecond letter goes for nothing, becauſe 
it is not in its proper place. Though if any one will 
give himſelf the trouble to look into my ſecond letter, 
he will find, that the argument I was upon in the 46th 
page obliged me to defer what I had farther to ſay to your 
new accuſation : but that I re-aſſumed it in the 8 2d, and 
anſwered it in that and the following pages. 
But ſuppoſing every writer had not that exacneſs of 
| method, which ſhowed, by the natural and viſible con- 
nexion of the parts of his diſcourſe, that every thing 
was laid in its proper place; is it a ſufficient anſwer, 
not to take any notice of it? The reaſon why J put this 
queſtion, is, becauſe if this be a rule in controverſy, I 
humbly conceive, I might have paſſed over the greateſt 
part of what your lordſhip has ſaid to me, becauſe the 
diſpoſition it has under numerical figures, is ſo far from 
giving me a view of the orderly connexion of the parts 
of your diſcourſe, that I have often been tempted to 
ſuſpe& the negligence of the printer, for miſplacing 
your lordſhip's numbers; ſince ſo ranked as they are, 
they do to me, who am confounded by Are loſe all 
order and connexion quite. 
The next thing in the defence, which you go on with, 
is an exception to my uſe of the word certainty. In 
the cloſe of the anſwer I had made in the pages you paſs 
over, I add, © that though the laws of diſputation allow 
«bare denials as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings without 
any offer of a proof; yet, my lord, to ſhow how wWil- 
ce ling J am to give your lordſhip all fatisfaction, i in what 
«« you apprehend may be of dangerous conſequence in 
r my book, as to that article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill 
« ſullenly, and put your lordſhip upon the difficulty of 
«© ſhowing wherein that danger lies; but ſhall on the 
\ -*© other ſide endeavour to ſhow your Ck that "def 
1 1 0 | „ 
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definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or wrong, 
% can be of no dangerous conſequence to that arti- 
«* cle of faith. The reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is 
* this; becauſe it can be of no conſequence to it at all. 
And the reaſon of it was clear from what I had ſaid be- 
fore, that knowing and believing were two different 
acts of the mind: and that my placing of certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
1. e. that my definition of knowledge, one of thoſe acts 
of the mind; would not at all alter or ſnake the defini- 
tion of faith, which was another act of the mind diſtinct 
from it. And therefore I added, that the certainty 
« of faith (if your lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo) has 
nothing to do with the certainty of knowledge. And 
«« to talk of the certainty of faith, ſeems all one to me, 
<« as to talk of the knowledge of believing; a way of 


* ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand.” 


Theſe and other words to this purpoſe in the follows 
ing paragraphs your lordſhip lays hold on, and ſets down 
as hable to no ſmall exception: though, as you tell me, 

the main ſtrength of my defence lies in it.“ Let 
what ſtrength you pleaſe lie in it, my defence was ſtrong 
enough without it. For to your bare ſaying, my 
method of certainty might be of dangerous conſe- 
" quence to any article of the chriſtian faith,” without 
proving it, it was a defence ſtrong enough barely to 
deny, and put you upon ſhowing wherein that danger lies; 
which therefore, this main ſtrength of he nee, as 
you call it, apart, I inſiſt on. by, 
Hut as to your exception to what I aid on this occa- 
on, it conſiſts in this, that there is a certainty of faith, 


and therefore you ſet down my ſaying, * that; to talk of 


© the certainty of faith, ſeems all one as to talk of the 
« knowledge of believing ;* as that © which ſhows the 
t inconſiſtency of my notion of ideas with the articles 
* of the chriſtian faith.” Theſe are your words here; 
and yet you tell me, that it is not my way of ideas but 
* my. way of certainty by ideas, that your lordſhip is 


c unfatisfied about. What muſt I do now in the caſe, - 


when your words are expreſly, that my notion of ideas 
dan We with the eln of the Wt 
- ITT 5 | | at 


r — — — 


Nr to be ſo hard a point with me? A queſtion 
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5 faith? Muſt 1 preſume that your lordſhip means my 
notion of certainty ? All that I can do, is to ſearch out - 


your meaning the beſt I can, and then ſhow where 1 ap- 
prehend it.not. concluſive... But this uncertainty, in moſt 


Places, what you mean, makes me ſo much work, that a 


great deal is omitted, and yet my anſwer is too long. P 

Your lordſhip. aſks. in the next paragraph, how 
% comes the certainty of faith to be ſo hard a point 
« with me?” Anſw. I ſuppoſe you aſk this queſtion 


more to give others hard thoughts of my opinion of 


faith, than to be informed yourſelf, For you cannot be 


ignorant that all along in my Eſſay I uſe certainty for 
knowledge; ſo. that for. you to aſk me, how comes the 


*« "certainty of faith to become ſo hard a point with me? 
is the ſame thing as for you to aſk, how comes the 
knowledge: of faith, or if you pleaſe, the knowledge of 


which, ppoſe, vou will think needs no anſwer, let 


your meaning in that doubtful phraſe be what it will. 


I uſed in my book the term certainty for knowledge | 
ſo generally, *. nobody that has read my book, though 
much leſs attentively than your lordſhip, can doubt of 
it. That I uſed it in that ſenſe there, I ſhall refer my 
reader but to two. places amongſt many to 3 
convince him. This, Lam ſure, your lord- enn. 7 
ſhip could not be ignorant of, that by 
certainty I mean knowledge, ſince 1 have ſa uſe. it in 
my letters to you, inſtances. whereof are not a few; ſome +. 
of them may be found i in the places marked in che mar- 
gent: and in my ſecond letter, what I ſay in the leaf 


immediately preceding that which you quote upon this 


occaſion, would have put it paſt a poſſibility for any one : 
to make ſhow of a doubt of it, had not that heen amongſt _ 


_ thoſe pages of my anſwer, which, for its being out of 


its proper place, it ſeems you were reſolved not to take 


notice of; and therefore 1 hope it will not be beſides | 
my * here to mind you of it again. 


After having ſaid ſomething. to ſhow why 1 oy cer- 


tainty and knowledge for the ſame thing, I added; * thag 
, your lordſhip could not but take notice of this i in the. 
« Ach 1106 of 2 iv. oa” it beings 
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„ore ele cd ideas i} tre with the reality of things, 
here is terthin ral Knowleage : of which having 
40 oem —— Think Coy herein cer- 


der jo Fe Fonfſiſt And T farther add, 
ey, Wofs, -** that wy defi- 


1 by 2 of knowledge, in Leet .of the fourth 
+ ook of my Effay, ande thus: Knowledge frents to 
e fibrin but the perception of the connexion and 
1. fg. or U agreement, and repugnancy.of any 
a Four ideas.” Which is the very Gefmirion vf cer- 

, Vat your 16rdſhip is here conteſting. 
ger Then you could not but k no- — this dir 
Louie; certaifity with me ſtood for, or was the ſane 
Ting with knowledge; may not one juſtly wonder how 
Fou come to aſk me fuch a queſtion as this, how 
comes the knowledge of believing to become ſo hard 
2˙ u Point with me?“ For that vas in effect the queſ- 
Tion that ybu aſked, when you put in the term certainty, 
| mew as undoubtedly that I meant Kknowledye 
by ekrtainty, as that I meant believing by faith; i. e. 
you could doubt of neither. And that you did not 
 Houbtofir, is plain from what you ſay in the next page, 
— There you: Erdexvour'to Prove tHis-an improper way of 


4 eber it be A Proper way of pes Jallow it 
7 - oY eftic * But when you knew What I meant, 
2 „ Woug Lerpre & it improperly, tu put queſtions. in a 
oörd of mine; uſed in a ſenſe different from mine, which 

: could nat Hur be apt td inſinuate to the eader, RY 
7 © notion of certainty derogated from the wanpogopia br full 
- Efiorance-of faith, as the ſeripture calls it; is what 1 
"Bp in another, would Take vourortſhip alk again, 
Wow fair and i ings mious — SF, - 
lord, my ee the higheft Ae f 
. * - "Faith, hich he Updſtle: 2 to 
ehe lie vers in his time, by full aſſurance. But 
Aſſurance of faith, though it be what aſſurance ſoever, 
ol by — down with r ip in my urit- 


ing. 
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ing. You ſay, I allow aſſurance of faith; God forbid 1 
mould do otherwiſe; but then you aſk, ** why not cer- 
« tainty as well as afſurance ?” My 1ord, I think it may 
be a reaſon not miſbecoming 2 poor layman, and ſuch 
as he might preſume would ſatisfy a biſhop of the church 
of England, that he found his Bible to — ſo. I find 
my Bible ſpeaks of the aſſurance of faith, but no where; 
that I can remember, of the certainty of faith, though 1 
many places it ſpeaks of the certainty of knowledge, and 
therefore I ſpeak fo too; and ffiall not, I think, be con- 
demned for keeping cloſe to the expreſſions of our Bible, 
though the ſcripture- language, as it is, does not ſo well 
ſerye your lordſhip's turn in the preſent caſe. When 1 
hall ſee, in an authentic tranflation of our Bible, the 
Phraſe changed, it will then be time enough for me to 
change it too, and call it not the aſſurance, but cer- 
tainty of faith: but till then, I ſhall not be aſhamed of 
it, not withſtanding you reproach me with it, by term- 
ing it, the aſſurance of faith, as I call it; when you 
might as well have termed it, the aſſurance of faith, a8 
your Bible calls it. 5 
It being plain, that by certainty I meant knowledge, | 
and by fa the act of believing; that theſe words where 
you aſk, © how comes the certainty of faith to become 
+ foharda point with me?“ and where you tell me, I 
© will allow no certainty of faith; way make no wrong 
impreſſion on men's minds, .who may be apt to under- 
ſtand them of the object, and „ act of 
helieying : 1 crave leave to ſay with Mr. Chillingworth, 
* that "do heartily acknowledge and be- C yi. 93 
« lieve the articles of our faith to be in 
_ « themſelves truths as certain and infallible; as che. very 
common principles of geometry or metaphyſics. But 
that there is nat required of us a knowledge of them, 


& and an adherence to them, as certain as that of ſenſe 


or ſcience :* and that for this reaſon (amongſt others 
given both by Me. Chillingworth and Mr. Hooker) 
_ viz. ** that faick is not knowledge, no more than 


© 4 chree is four, but eminently contained in it: ſo that 


2 he that knows, believes, and fomething more; but 
* — lieves, W ag. t 
4h 2 | 
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« he doth barely and mere . believe, he doth never 

C. vi. 4 know.“ Theſe are Mr. _— 
on words. 

| That this aſſuranee of faith may approach very near 

to certainty, and not come ſhort of it in a ſure and 
ſteady influence on the mind, I have ſo plainly declared, 

that nobody, E think, can queſtion it. In my chapter 

By. b. of reaſon; which has received the honour of 
„ your lordſhip's animadverſions, I ſay of 


ke won Shah ſome propoſitions wherein knowledge [i. e. 


- my ſenſe, certainty ] fails us, that their probability 


« is ſo clear and ſtrong, that aſſent as neceſſarily follows, 
as knowledge does demonſtration.” Does your lord- 
ſhip aſcribe any greater certainty than this to an article 
of mere faith? If you do not, we are it ſeems agreed in 
the thing; and ſo all, that you have ſo emphatically 

faid about it, is but to correct a miſtake of mine in the 

Engliſh tongue, if it prove to be one: a weighty point, 


_ + and well worth your lordſhip's beſtowing ſo many pages 


upon. I ſay mere faith, becauſe though a man may be 
A chriſtian, who merely believes that there'is a God; yer 
that is not an article of mere faith, . becauſe it my be 
demonſtrated that IT is a God, and ſo woe . 90 | 
be known. 


Four lordſhip goes on to aſk, ce 8 ak 6 RPE 5 
« kind, who have talked of matters of faith, allowed a 


« certainty of faith as well as a certainty of knowledge wo. 
To anſwer a queſtion concerning what all mankind, who 
bave talked of faith, have done, may be within the ach 
of your great learning as for me, my reading reache 
: not ſo far. The apoſtles and the evangeliſts; 1 can an- 
Wer, have talked of matters of faith, but I do not find 
in my Bible that they have any where ſpoken (fot᷑ it is 
of ſpeaking here the queſtion is) of the certainty of faith; 
and what they allow, which they do not ſpeak of, I 
cannot tell. I ſay, in my Bible, meaning the Engliſſr 
tranſlation uſed in owr church: though what all man- 
kind, who ſpeak not of faith in Engliſſi, can do towards 


the deciding of this queſtion, I do not ſee; it being 


about the ſignification of an Engliſh word. And whe- 


8 in > f ö it can be > . 1 


— 
"OO v 


: : can only be decided by thoſe who underſtand Engliſh, 


- which all mankind, who have talked of 1 matters of faith, 


1 humbly conceive, did not. 


To prove that certainty in Engliſh may 985 applied to 


. Hidh, you ſay, that among the Romans it was oppoſee 


to doubting; and for that you bring this Latin ſentence, 
Nil tam certum eſt quam quod de dubio certum.” 


| Anſw. Certum, among the Romans, might be oppoſed 
to doubting; and yet not be applied to faith, becauſe 
knowledge, as well as believing, is oppoſed to doubt- 
ing: and therefore unleſs it had pleaſed your lordſhip 
to have quoted the author out of which this Latin ſen- 


35 tence is taken, one cannot tell whether certum be not 
nun it ſpoken of a thing known, and not of a thing be- 
lieved: though if it were ſo, I humbly conceive, it 


would not prove what you ſay, viz. that © it,” i. e. the 


Vord certainty (for to that “ it”* muſt refer here, or to 
13 * that I underſtand) was among the Romans ap- 


lied to faith; for, as I take it, they never uſed the 
-Engliſh word certainty : and though it be true, that the 
Engliſh word certainty be taken from the Latin word 
certus, yet that therefore certainty: in Engliſh is uſed 
exactly in the ſame ſenſe that certus is in Latin, that I 
think you. will not ſay ; for then certainty in Engliſh 


muſt ſignify purpoſe and xeſolution of mind, for to that 


certus is applied in Latin. 


Lou are pleaſed here to tell 3 9 that i in my 3 


cc letter“ I ſaid, that if we knew the original of words, 
*« e ſhould be much helped ta the ideas they were firſt 


e applied to, and made to ſtand for.“ I grant it true, 


nor ſhall I unſay it here. For I ſaid not, that a word 
that had its original in one la uage, kept always exactly 
the ſame ſignification in another language, into which 
it was from thence. tranſplanted. But if you will give 
me leave to remind you of it, I remember that you, my 
lord, ſay in the ſame place, * that little weight is to be 
* laid upon a bare grammatical etymology, when a 


% word is uſed in another ſenſe by the beſt authors.“ 


And I think you could not have brought a more proper 
inſtance to verify that ſaying, than that which * pro- 

duce 0 „ 
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But pray my low; why ſe far about? Why are we 
ſont tb the antient Romans? Why muſt we conſult 
_ (which is no eaſy taſk) all mankind, who have talked of 
faith; to know whether. certainty. be properly uſed for 
faith-or no; when to- determine it — your lord 
ip and me, there is ſo ſure a remedy, and ſo near at 
and ? It is but for you to ſay wherein certainty con- 


_  Hifts.+ This, when I gently offered to your lordſhip in 


ty firſt letter, you 3 it to be a * to dra 
your out of your way: _-: 

I am ſorry, my lord, you ſhould think it out of your | 
way to put an end, a ſhort end to a conttoverſy, which. 
you think of ſuch moment: methinks it ſhould not be 
out of your way, with one blow finally to overthrow an 
aſſertion; which you think * to be of dar 8 conſe- 
« quence to that article of faith; F your loraſhip 
4 has endeavoured to defend.” bh nity * faene 
again, where I ſay, ** for this there is eaſy 
it is but for your lordſhip to ſet Ss Army — | 

«. of knowledge, by giving us a better, and this danger 
de it over. But you roofs rather to have a controverſy 
„with my book, for having it in it, and to me 
re upon the defence of it.“ This is ſo expreſs, that 
your taking no notice of it, puts me at a loſs what te 
think. To fay that a man 65 o great in letters does not 
know wherein certainty conſiſts, is a greater preſump- 
tion than I will de guilty of ; and yet to think that you 
do know and will not tell, is yet harder. Who can 
think, or will dare to ſay, that your lordſhip, fo much 
concerned for the articles of faith, and engaged in this 
difpure with me, by your duty, for the preſervation of 
them, ſhoutd chooſe to keep up a controverſy with me, 
_ rather than remove that danger, which my wrong no- 
tion of certainty thfeatens to the articles of faith? For, 
my lord, ſince the queſtibn is moved, and it is brought 

by your lordſhip to a public diſpute, wherein certainty 
conſiſts, a — many knowing no better, may take up 

With what ſaid; and rather than have no notion 


_ of certainty at all, will ſtick by mine, till a better be 

ſhowed them; Arid if mine trends to ſcepticiſm, as-you 

| fay, and you will not t furniſh them with one-that does 
a not, 
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not, what is it but to give way to ſcepticiſm, and let it 
quietly prevail on men, as either having my notion of 
certainty, or none at all? Your lordſhip indeed fays 
ſométhing in excuſe, in your 75th page; which, that 
my anſwer may be in the proper place, ſhall he conſi- 
dered when we come there. wa 
Your lordſhip declares, that you are utterly againſt 
% any private mints of words. I know not what the 
public may do for your particular ſatisfaction in the 
caſe; but till public mints of words are erected, I know 
no remedy for it, but that you muſt patiently fuffer this 
matter to go on in the ſame courſe, that I think it has 
gone in ever ſince language has been in uſe. Here in 
this .iſland,- as far as my knowledge reaches, I do not 
find, that ever fince the Saxons time, in the alterations 
that have been made in our language, that any one word 
or phraſe has had its authority from the great ſeal, or 
paſſed by act of parliament. | 


When the dazzling metaphor of the mint and ne 
milled words, &. (which: mightily, as itt ſeqmS, den 
' lighted your lordſhip when you: were writing-thar parar 
graph) will give you leave to conſider this matter plainly 
as it is, you will find, that the coining of, money-in-puby 
licly authorized mints affords no manner of argument 
againſt private men's meddling in the infroducing new, 
or changing the ſignification of old words ; every one of 
which alterations always has its. rife from ſore private 
mint. The caſe-in ſhort is. this; money, by-virtue of 


the public ſtamp would be loſt, if private men were {uf- 


amped by themſelyes. ...Qn the 
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Multa renaſcentur, quæ jam cecidere, cadentque ; 
Qu nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, fi volet uſus, 
* e ee minen Ge ) you & norma . * 


But yet dar change is made 5 in the: fignification 
or credit of any word by public ufe, this change has 
always its beginning in ſome private mint: ſo Horace 
tells us it was in the en er you down 6 
ar time: e 0 


Pts: * Ego cur - acquirere pauca; n 
«Sj poſſum, invideor; quum lingua Catonis &1 Enot 
«. Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
4 Nomina protulerit? Licuit; ſemperque licebit 
e. R. ne nota nen nene | 
Here we fee Horace eapoaſly ſays, that pelonte minta 
of words were always licenſed; and, with Horace, 1 


- humbly conceive ſo they will always continue, how ut- 


; mo ſoever your. lordſhip may be againſt them. And 
- therefore he that offers to the public new milled words 


from his own private mint, is not always in that ſo 


bold an invader of the public Sei; AS 2 would 
make him. 1 £269 

This 1 fay not to encuſe myſelf i in the preſent caſe; 
| for I deny, chat I have at all changed the fignification 
of the word certainty. And therefore, if you had pleaſed, 
you might, my lord, have ſpared your ſaying on this 


_ occaſion, that it ſeems our old words muſt not now paſs 


. « in the current ſenſe; and thoſe perſons aſſume too 
much authority to themſelves,” who will not ſuffer 
common words to paſs in their general a ceptation: 5 
and other things to the ſame purpoſe in this paragraph, 
till you had 3 that in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech it 

could be ſaid, that a man was certain of chat which he 
did not know, but only believed. 

If you had had —— in the heat of dif ute, to ine 
_ made a little reflection on the uſe of the Engliſh word 
certainty in ſtrict ſpeaking, perhaps your lordſhip would 
not have been ſo forward to have made my uſing it, only 
"0 e knowledge, fo:enormous an impropriety : at 


— 
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leaſt you would not have accuſed it of -eakening the 


7 credibility of any article of faith. 


It is true indeed, people commonly ſay, they are cer- 
tain of what they barely believe, withaut doubting. But 


- It igas true, that they as commonly ſay that they: know 
it too. But nobody from (thence concludes, that be- 


lieving is knowing. As little can they conclude from 


the like vulgar way of ſpeaking, that believing is cer- 


tainty. All that is meant thereby is no more but this, 
that the full aſſurance of their faith as ſteadily determines 
' © their aſſent to the embracing of ey: truth, as if they | 


aches knew it. 
But however ſuch phraſes: as theſc are e uſed to ſhow the 


ſteadineſs and aſſurance of their faith, who thus ſpeax; 


yet they alter not the propriety of our language, which 1 


think appropriates certainty only to knowledge, when 


in ſtrict and philoſophical diſcourſe it is, upon that ac- 


count, contra-diſtinguiſhed to faith; as in this caſe here : 


1 5 your lordſhip knows it is: whereof there is an expreſs 


er learned and cautious 


A 


evidence in my firſt letter, where 1 ſay, that I ſpeak of 
e belief, and your lordſhip of certainty; and that 1 
e meant belief, and not certainty. And that I made 
* not an improper, nor unjuſtifiable uſe of the word. 
* certainty, in contra-diſtinguiſhing it thus to faith, 1 


« think 1 have an us Pf. Cav authority, in the 
r. Cudworth, who ſo uſes it: 
* What eſſence, ſays he, is to generation, the ſame ia 


es certainty of truth, or knowledge, to faith,” p. 334. 


Your lordſhip ſays,- « certainty is common to ny work 


5 % knowledge and faith, unleſs I think it impoſſible to 
V be certain upon any teſtimony. whatſoever.” I think 


it is poſſible to be certain upon the teſtimony of God 


(for that, I ſuppoſe, you mean) where I know that it is 


the teſtimony of God ; becauſe in ſuch a caſe; that teſ- 
timony is capable not only to make me believe, but, if 
J conſider it right, to make me know the thing to be 


ſo; and ſo I may be certain. For the veracity of God 


is as capable of making me know a propoſition to be 


true, as any other way of proof can be; and therefore I 
9 do not in Guiry. a cal * believs, but oy ſuch a 


The. 


3 b 
„ have appropriated certainty ts the perception of a 
* agreement e, e of ideas in any propoſi- 
« tion; and now I find this will not hald as to articles 
f faith; and therefore I will allow no certainty of 
faith; which you think is not for the advantage of 
my cauſe:· The truth of the matter of fact is in 
mort this, that I have placed knowledge in the 

tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. This 
definition oſ nowledge, your lordſhip faid, -<.might be 
f dangerous conſequence to that. article. of faith, 
* which you have - endeavoured tg, deſegd. This I 
denied, and gave this reaſon for it, viz. thax a debnition 
of knowledge, whether a good-or bad, true or falſe defi- 


Ritjion, could not be of ill or any confoippnce to aa 


urtiele of faith : becauſe a deftnition of knowledge, which 
| was one uct of the min; did- not at all roncers 22 


d. To this chen, which was the propefition-in, 5 | 
detween us, your lordſhip, 1 humbly. conceive, 
have anſwered. But inſtead of that, your lordſhi , by 
the uſe of the word certainty in a ſenſe that L Ried it 
not, ( for-you knew I uſed ir only for knowledge), would / 
| me as having ſtrange notions-of fait. Whe- 
wer this-be for the advantage: of your wile, W lord- 
| lg wilt do well to confider. - | 
1 Jpon fuch an uſe of. tie word certainty in a different 5 
ſedile from what I uſed it in, the force of all your--tord- 
thip fays under your. firſt head, contained in the two or 
— — paragraphs, depends, as I think; for IL muſt 
don my dulneſs) that I do -not clearly compre- 
| e force K what your lordſhip there ſays: and it 
var: uber e many pages to examine it period by 
— b In ſhort therefore, 1 take you Eads. s mean- 
ing do be this | 
* That there are ſome articles of faith, viz. the fun- 
* damemal principles of natural religion, which man- 
v kind may attain to a certainty in by reaſon, without 
+ revelation; which, becauſe a man that proceeds upon - 
my grounds cannot attain to a cerfainty in by reaſon, 


ne « thei — to him, when. they are conſidered hy 
* pure 
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= ey rely mutter of faith, will be weakened.” Thoſe 
w b y dur lordſhip inſtances in, are the being of a God, 


1 and the rewards and puniſhments of a future 


takes here to prove my grounds of certainty (for ſo you 
call my definition of knowledge) to be of mee, en- 
uence to the articles of faith. 
'0 avoid ambiguity and centufidn in i examining 
| this argument of your lordſhip's; the beft way, I hum- 
bly conceive, will be to lay by the term certainty ; which 
your lordihip and I ufing in different ſenſes, is the leſt 
fit. to make what we ſay to one another clearly under. 
ſtood; and inſtead thereof, to uſe the term knowledge, 
which with me, your lordſhip knows, 1s equivalent! 
Tout lordſhip's propoſition then, as far as it has any 
oppoſition to me, is this, that if knowledge be ſuppoſed 
to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of ideas, a man cannot attain: to the knowledge 
that theſe propoſitions, viz. that there is a God, 4 


6 providence, and rewards and puniſhments in- a futurt 


« ſtate; are trut; and therefore the credibility of theſe 
articles, conſidered purely as matters of faith, will be 
«« weakened to him.“ Wherein there are theſe Nerds 
do has oved by your lordſhip. 5 

wh hat upon my grounds of knowledge, n e. upon 
a ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in the perception 
of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, we cannot 
attain to the knowledge of the truth of either of t 


propoſitions, viz.” © that there is a God, providence, | 


** and rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate.” --., 
2. Your lordſhip is to prove, that the not knowing 
the rruth of any propeſition leſſens the credibility of it 
which, in ſhort, amounts to this, that want of know- 
ledge leſſens faith in any propofition propoſed. - This 
is the propoſition to be proved, if your lordfhip uſes 


Ecertairity in the ſenſe I uſe it, i. e. for waging ti in 


which only uſe of it, will it here bear upon me. 


But fince I find your lordſhip, in theſe two or three 


| paragtaphs, to uſe the word certainty in ſo uncertain 2 
| * as ſometimes do ſignify W by it, and 


ſome- 


„This is the way, as 1 humbly conceive, your lordſhip. | 


_ SIS 0 ENS. > % 
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ſometimes believing. in general, i. e: any TY * be. 
leving ; give me leave to add, that if your lordſhip 


means by: thefe words, let us ſuppoſe a perſon by na- 


* tural reaſon to attain to a certainty as to the being of 


«6 God, 3. e. attain to a belief that there is a God, 
* &c. or the ſoul's immortality :** I ſay, if you take 


Certainty in ſuch a ſenſe, then it will be incumbent upon 


= 


your lordſhip to prove, that if a man finds the natural 


reaſon whereupon he entertained the belief of a God, or 
of the immortality of the ſoul, uncertain, that will 
weaken the credibility of thoſe fundarnental articles, as 
matters of faith: or, which is in effect the ſame, oy 
the weakneſs of the credibility of any article of faith 
from reafon, weakens the credibility of it from revela- 


20 For it is this which thefe following words of yours 
Import : for before, there was a natural credibility in 

* them on the account of reaſon ; but by going a. 
We of certainty, all that is loſt.” 

o prove the firſt of theſe ropoſitions, viz. that upon 

the! ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, we can- 
not attain to the knowledge of the truth of this propo- 


ſition, that there is a God; your lordſhip argues, that 
J have ſaid, © that no idea proves the exiſtence of the 
AI thing without itſelf:“ Which argument reduced to 
form, will ſtand thus; if it be true, as I fay, that no 
. -  adeaproves the exiſtence of the thing without itſelf, then 

upon the ſuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts in the per- 


ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, we 


cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of this pro- 


poſition, ** that : There is a God: which argument ſo 

| manieſtly ves not, that there needs no more to be 
faid-to it, than to-defire that conſequence to' be proved. 
Again, as to the immortality of the ſou}, your lord- 

ip urges, that I have ſaid, that I cannot know but that 

matter may think; therefore upon my ground of know- 


- ledge, i. e. upon a fuppoſition that knowledge conſiſts 7 


in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement af 
ideas, there is an end of the ſoul's immortality. This 
conſequence I'muſt alſo defire your lordſhip to prove. 


OW I crave leave * the by to point out ſome things 


in 
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in theſe paragraphs, too remarkable to be pales: over 
- without any notice. _ 
One is, that you © ſuppoſe 2 man is made certain 
« upon my grounds. of certainty,“ i. e. knows by the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement. of ideas, 
that there is a God; and yet, © upon a farther examina- 
* tion of my method, he finds that the way of ideas will 
% not do.“ Here, my lord, if by my grounds of cer- 
tainty, my methods, and my way of ideas, you mean 
one and the ſame thing; then your words will have a2 | 
conſiſtency, and tend to the ſame point. But then © © 
muſt beg your lordſhip: to conſider, that your fuppoſi- 
tion carries a contradiction in it, viz. that your lordſhip 
ſuppoſes, that by my grounds, my method, and my way of 
certainty, . a man is made certain, and not made certain, 
that there is a God. If your lordſhip means here by my 
grounds of certainty, my method, and my way: of ideas, 
different things, (as it ſeems to me you do) then, what- 
ever your lordſhip may ſuppoſe here, it makes nothing 
to the point in hand; which is to ſhow, that by this my 
ground of certainty, viz. that knowledge conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
à man firſt attains to a knowledge that there is a God, 
and afterwards' by the ſame grounds of certainty he 
comes to loſe the knowledge that there is a God; which 
to me ſeems little leſs than a contradiction. _ 
It is likely your lordſhip will ſay you mean no ſuch 
thing for you allege this propoſition, that no idea 
« proves the exiſtence of any thing without itſelf; and 
give that as an inſtance, that my way of ideas will not 
do, i. e. will not prove the being of a God. It is true, 
your lordſhip does ſo. But withal, my lord, it is as 
true, that this propoſition, ſuppoſing it to be mine, 
(for it is not here ſet down in my words) contains not 
my method, or way, or notion of certainty; though it 
is in that ſenſe alone, that it can here be uſeful to your 
lordſhip to call it my method, or the way by ideas. 
Your lordſhip undertakes. to ſhow, that my defining 
knowledge to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement, of ideas, ** weakens. the credibility of 
pe. this Tundamental article GY faith,“ _ 3 is e ; 
5 * 
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un een Joniſhig's Beg of 5c? Juſt this: the Tying 
that no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing without 
_wlelf, will not do; ergo, the ſaying that knowledge con- 
bis in the. perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
pf ideas, weakens the credibility of this fundamental 
article... This, my lord, ſeems to me ne proof; and all 
chat 1 can find, that is offered to make it à proof, is only 
Fur calling: theſe propoſitions my general grounds of 
- © E.gertainty, my method of proceeding, the way of ideas, 

_ - and my own principles in point of reafon ;' as if that 
made theſe two propoſitions the ſame thing, and What 
ſoever were a conſequence of mi; _ be charged as a2 
_ . conſequence of the other: it de viſible, that 

h the latter of theſe be erer do falle, or ever ſo far 


| 155 from being a proof of 2 God, yet it will by no means 


thence follow, that the former of them, viz. chat know 
lege _— in the perception of the agreement of diſ. 
agreement of ideas, weakens the credihility of that ſun- 
__damental article. But it is but for our - chro. >a 
* +; piles cy; ago wen 
P is = For 
unfair and difingenuous dealing, 833 — 
* matter ſo; 1 ſhall here ſer down your lordſhip's 
words at large : let us now ſuppoſe a perſoa by natural 
* reaſon to attain to a certainty, as to the being of a 
* God, and immortality of the foul ; and he ptoceeds 
©. ©. upon q. L's general grounds, of certainty, from the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas: and. fo from the 
+ ideas of God and the ſoul, he is made certain of cheſe 6 
tuo points beſore- mentioned. Hut let us again ſup- 
| DI that ſuch a perſon; upen a farther examination 
J. L's method of proceeding, finds that the way 
biber in theſe caſe will ot do for no idea proves 
exiſtence of the thing without itſcif, no more 
dhe picture of a man proves his being, or the 
.a dream make a true hiſtory; (Which are 
5 on exprefions). Aae ee eme 
certaim, but phat matter may think, (as J. L. af- 
. 
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any Man of ſenſe, whether the finding the unceteing ß, 


„ his own principles, which he wert upon in point 
* of reaſdn, doth not weaken the credibilny of theſe 
„ kindamental articles, when they are comtidered purely 
* as matters of faith? For before; there was a natural 
«« credibility i in therm on the account of +eaſon;; hut 
going on wrong grounds of certainty, all chat 1 is toft ; 
<< and inftead of being certain, he Ts more doubtful than 
* ever.” Theſe are your lordſhip's own words; and 


Fe 


mow 1 appeal to any man of ſenſe,” whether they contain | 


any other argument againft my placing of. certainty asT 
do, but this, viz. a man miſtakes and thinks that this 
propotition, no idea proves the exiftence-of the: thing 


without irſelf, ſhows that in the way of ideas-one-cannot 


prove a God: ergo, this propofition, / certainty cenſiſta 
* initheperception of rhe agreement or dilagreament of 
„ jdetis, weakens the credibility "of this fundamental 
* .africle, that there is a God. And ſo of the immor- 
ality of the foul; "becauſe I'fay, I know not bat matter 
_ may think: your lordſhip would infer, ergo, cay-defi- 


nition of certainty weakens the Nn. of nnn 
ation f the ſoul's im mortality. 


„ Your lordfkip is pleaſed here to call this dere 


* that knowledge or certainty-confiſtsin the prreeption 
WS. © of he agreement or diſagreement of ideas, my — 
neral: grounds of certainty; as if T-had' ſome more 
5 ticular grounds of certainty. * Whereas I have — 
ground or notion of certainty, but this ane -dlone; all 
my Motion of certainty is contained in that one — 
cular propoſition: but perhaps your lordihip 
5 — make the — yo — 6 — — 
7 n idea proves the exiſtence of the thin *withour 
* itlelf, under the title you give ir, of '** 


4e ideas, pafſs for one of. my particular grountis er- 


mine, or definition of eee than e 
5 Poſition in my. book. 
„ © Anothier thing very rere kigable in hat your bei 
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e way ot 
8 tainey; whereas it is no more any ground of eertaimty af 


"ew lays, is, that yqu ma lee che failing to! attain knows - 
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Ke 
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to be che finding the uncertainty of the way itſelf ; which 


is ali one as to ſay, that if a man miſſes by algebra the 


certain knowledge of ſome propoſitions in mathema- 


tics, therefore he finds the way or principles of algebra 


to be uncertain or falſe. This is your lordſhip's way of 


reaſoning here: your lordſhip quotes out of me, that 


«© I fay no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing with- 


out itſelf; and that I fay, © that one cannot be cer-  _ | 
tain that matter cannot think: from whence your 
lordſhip argues, that he who ſays ſo, cannot attain to 


certainty that there is a God, or that the ſoul is im- 


mortal; and thereupon your lordſhip concludes, © he 
finds the uncertainty of the principles he went upon, 
ein point of reaſon,” i. e. that he finds this principle 
or ground of certainty he went upon in reaſoning, vi. 
that certainty or knowledge conſiſts in the perception 


of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, to be uncer- 
1 For if your lordſhip means here, by principles 


that definition of knowledge, which your lordſhip calls 6. 


c he went upon in point of reaſon,”” any thing elſe but 


my way, method, grounds, &c. of certainty, which | 


and others, to the endangering” ſome articles of faith, 
go upon; I crave leave to ſay, it concerns nothing at all 


the argument your lordſhip is upon, which is to prove, . 


that the placing of certainty in the perception of the 


agreement or diſagreement of ideas may be of dangerous 
conſequence to any article of faith. - * _ 
Tour lordſhip, in the next place, ſays, © before we 


can believe any thing, upon the account of revela- 


tion, we muſt ſuppoſe there is a God.“ What uſe 
does your lordſhip make of this? Your lordſhip thus 
argues; but by my way of certainty, a man is made un- 
certain whether there be a God or no: for that to me is 


the meaning of thoſe words, how can his faith ſtand 


« firm as to divine revelation, when he is made uncer- 
* tain by his own way, whether there be a God or no?“ 
or they can to me mean nothing to the queſtion in hand. 
What is the concluſion from hence? This it muſt be, 


e, or, which is the-ſame thing, my placing of cer- 


_- 


 Kiney in the perception of the agreement or diſagree. 
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or nothing to the purpoſe; ergo, my definition of Know- 
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ment of ideas, leaves not the articles of faith the ſame 
credibility they had before. 

To excuſe my dulneſs in not being able to compre- 
hend this conſequence, pray, my lord, conſider, that 
your lordſhip fays; © before we can believe any . 
* upon the account of revelation, it muſt be ſuppoſe 
« that there is a God.” But cannot he, who places 
certainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagtee- 
ment of ideas, ſuppoſe there is a God? 

But your lordſhip means by © ſuppoſe,“ that one muſt 
be certain that there is a God. Let it be fo, and let it 
be your lordſhip's privilege in controverſy to ule one 
word for another, though of a different ſignification, as 
I think to © ſuppoſe” and © be certain” are. Cannot 


one that places certainty in the perception of the a Fee- | 


ment or diſagreement of ideas, be certain there is a God? 
I can aſſure you, my lord, I am certain there is a God 
and yet I own, that I place certainty in the perception 


of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas: nay, I dare 


venture to ſay to your lordſhip, that J have proved there 
is a God, and ſee no inconſiſtency at all between thefe 
two propoſitions, that certainty conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, and that 
it is certain there is a God. So that this my notion of 
certainty, this definition of knowledge, for any thing 
your lordſhip has ſaid to the contrary, Teaves to this fun- 
damental article the ſame credibility, and the ſame cer- 
tainty it had before. 

Your lordſhip ſays farther, * to ſuppoſe divine reve- 
« lation, we muſt be certain that there is a principle 
© above matter and motion in the world. Here, again, 
my lord, your way of writing makes work for my igno- 
rance; and before I can either admit or deny this pro- 
poſition, or judge what force it has to prove the propo- 
ſition in queſtion, I muſt diſtinguiſh it into theſe diffe- 
rent ſenſes, which I think your lordſhip's way of ſpeak- 


ing may comprehend. For your lordihiþ may mean it 


thus, to ſuppoſe divine revelation, we muſt be certain, 


« ij. e. we muſt believe that there is a principle above 


t matter and motion in the world.” Or your lordſhip 
A mean thus, e muſt be certain, ie. we muſt 
or; III. e -_- know 


. — 
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% know that there i is ſomething above matter and mo- 
* tion in the world.” In the next place your lordſhip 
may mean by ſomething above matter and motion, 
either ſimply an intelligent being ; for knowledge, with- 
out determining what being it is in, is a principle above 
matter and motion: or your lordſhip may mean an im- 
material intelligent being. So that this undetermined 
way of expreſſing includes at leaſt four diſtinct propoſi- 
1 ot whereof ſome are true, and others not ſo. For, 

I. My lord, if your lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe 

a divine dien a man muſt be certain, i. e. muſt 
ee know, that there is an intelligent being in the 
world, and that that intelligent being is immaterial from 
whence that revelation comes; I deny it. For a man 
may ſuppoſe revelation upon the belief of an intelligent 
being, from whence it comes, without being able to 
make out to himſelf, by a ſcientifical reaſoning, that 
there is ſuch a being. A proof whereof, I humbly con- 
ceive, are the anthropomorphites among the chriſtians 


heretofore, who nevertheleſs rejected not the revelation 


of the New Teſtament: and he that will talk with illi- 
terate people in this age, will, I doubt not, find many 
who believe the Bible to be the word of God, though 
they imagine God himſelf in the ſhape of an old man 


ſitting in heaven; which they could not do, if they knew, 


1. e. had examined and underſtood any demonſtration 
whereby he is proved to be immaterial, without which 
they cannot know it. 
2. If your lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe a Sins 
revelation, it is neceſſary to know, that there is ſimply 
an intelligent being ; this alſo I deny. For to ſuppoſe 
a divine revelation, it is not neceſſary that a man ſhould 
know that there is ſuch an intelligent being in the 
world: I fay, know, i 1. e. from things that he does know, | 
demonſtratively deduce. the proof of ſuch a being: it is 
enough for the receiving divine revelation, to believe, 
that there is ſuch a being, without having by demon=- © 
ſtration attained to the knowledge that there is a God. 
Every one that believes right, does not always reaſon 
exactly, eſpecially in abſtract metaphyſical ſpeculations: 
and if nobody can believe the Bible to be of BO reve- 
| | ation, 
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lation, but he that clearly comprehends the whole de- 
duction, and ſees the evidence of the demonſtration, 
wherein the exiſtence of an intelligent being, on whoſe 
will all other beings depend, is ſcientifically proved; 
there are, I fear, but few chriſtians among illiterate peo- 
ple, to look no farther. He that believes there is a 
God, though he does no more than believe it, and has 
not attained to the certainty of knowledge, i 1. e. does not 
ſee the evident demonſtration of it, has ground enough 
to admit of divine revelation. The apoſtle tells us, 
te that he that will come to God, muſt believe that he 
© is; but I do not remember the ſcripture any where 
ſays, that he muſt know that he is. 

3. In the next place, if your lordſhip means, that“ to 
ſuppoſe divine revelation, a man muſt be certain,“ 
1. e. explicitly believe, that there is a perfectly imma- 
terial being; I ſhall leave it to your lordſhip's conſide- 
ration, whether it may not be ground enough for the 
ſuppoſition of a revelation, to believe that there is an 
all-knowing unerring being, who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived, without a man's preciſely determining 
in his thoughts, whether that unerring omniſcient being 
be immaterial or no. It is paſt all doubt, that every 
one that examines and reaſons right, may come to a cer- 
tainty, that God is perfectly immaterial. But it may 
be a queſtion, whether every one, who believes a revela- 
tion to be from God, may have entered into the diſqui- 
ſition of the immateriality of his being? Whether, I ſay, 
every ignorant day-labourer, who believes the Bible to 
be the word of God, has in his mind conſidered mate- 
riality and immateriality, and does explicitly believe 
God to be immaterial, I ſhall leave to your lordſhip to 
determine, if you think fit, more expreſly than your 
To do here. 

If your lordſhip means, that to ſuppoſe a divine 
a revelation, a man muſt be certain, i. e. believe that 
© there is a ſupreme intelligent being,” from whence it 
comes, who can neither deceive nor be deceived; S | 
grant it to be true. 

Theſe being the ſeveral en either of which 
may be meant in your lordſhip's fo general, and to me 
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doubtful, way of expreſſing yourſelf; to avoid the length, 


which a particular anſwer to each of them would run 


me into, I will venture (and it is a venture to anſwer to 
an ambiguous propoſition in one ſenſe, when the author 
has the liberty of ſaying he meant it in another; a great 
convenience of general, looſe, and doubtful expreſſions) 


I will, I fay, venture to anſwer it, in the fenſe J gueſs 


moſt ſuited to your lordſhip's purpoſe ; and fee what 
your lordihip proves by it. I will therefore ſuppoſe 
your lordſhip's reaſoning to be this; that, 

Jo ſuppoſe divine revelation, a man muſt be cer- 
* tain, 1. e. believe that there is a principle above mat- 
te ter and motion, i. e. an immaterial intelligent being 
© in the world.” Let it be fo; what does your lord- 
ſhip infer? © Therefore upon the principle of certainty 
e by ideas, he i. e. he that places certainty in the per- 


s ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas |] 


* cannot be certain of [i. e. believe | this.” This con- 


ſequence ſeems a little ſtrange, but your lordſhip proves 


it thus; © becauſe he does not know but matter may 
« think;” which argument, put into form, will ſtand 
thus : 

If one who places certainty in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, does not know but 
matter may think ; then whoever places certainty ſo, 
cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent being 
in the world. 

But there is one who, placing certainty in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, does 
not know but matter may think: : 

Ergo, whoever places certainty in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, cannot think 
that there is an intelligent immaterial being. 

This argumentation is ſo defective in every part of it, 
that for fear I ſhould be thought to make an argument 
for your lordſhip in requital for the anſwer your lord- 
ſhip. made for me, I muſt deſire the reader to conſider, 


your lordſhip ſays, © we muſt be certain; he cannot be 


5 certain, becauſe he doth not know :” whack ; in ſhort 
is, he cannot becauſe he cannot; and he cannot becauſe 
he doth not. This conſidered will juſtify the fyllogiſm 
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T have made to contain your lordſhip's argument in its 
full force. 

I come theretore to the ſyllogiſm itſelf, and there firſt 
I deny the minor, which is this : | 

« There 1s-one who, placing certainty in the percep- 
« tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, doth 
« not know but matter may think.“ 

I begin with this, becauſe this is the foundation of all 
your lordſhip's argument; and therefore I deſire your 
lordſhip would produce any one, who, placing certainty | 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, does not know but matter may think. 

The reaſon why I preſs this, is, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, 
your lordſhip means me here, and would have it thought 
that I ſay, I do not know but that matter may think: 

but that I do not ſay ſo; nor any thing elſe from whence 
may be inferred what your lordſhip adds in the annexed 
words, if they can be inferred from it; “ and conſe- 

«« quently all revelation may be nothing but the effects 
e of an exalted fancy, or the heats of a diſordered ima - 
«« gination, as Spinoſa affirmed.” On the contrary, I 
do ſay, © it 1s. impoſſible to concelve that 
* matter, either with or without motion, 
« could have originally in and from itſelf 
perception and knowledge.” And having in that 
chapter eſtabliſhed this truth, that there is an eternal, 
immaterial, knowing being, I think nobody but your 
lordſhip. could have imputed to me the doubting, that 
there was ſuch a-being, becauſe I ſay in another place, 
and to another purpoſe, © it is impoſſible 
« for us, by the contemplation of our own t r 
« 1deas, without revelation, to diſcover, 
« whether omnipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems 
« of matter, fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and 
« think, or elſe joined and fixed to matter ſo diſpoſed 
* a thinking immaterial ſubſtance : it being in reſpect 
« of our notions not much more remote from our com- 
* prehenſions to conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, 
© ſuperadd to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, 
than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſubſtance, 
« witha faculty of thinking. » From my ſaying thus, 

| , e that 
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294 Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply 
that God (whom I have proved to be an immaterial 
being) by his omnipotency, may, for aught we know, 
ſuperadd to ſome parts of matter a faculty of thinking, 
It requires ſome {kill for any one to repreſent me, as 
your lordſhip does here, as one ignorant or doubtful 
whether matter may not think ; to that degree, © that 
« I am not certain, or I do not believe that there is a 
<«« principle above matter and motion in the world, and 
« conſequently all revelation may be nothing but the 
« effects of an exalted fancy, or the heats of a diſor- 
« dered imagination, as Spinoſa affirmed.” For thus 
I, or ſomebody elſe (whom I defire your lordſhip to 
produce) ſtands painted in this your lordſhip's argument 
from the ſuppoſition of a divine revelation ; which your 
lordſhip brings here to prove, that the defining of know- 
ledge, as I do, to conſiſt in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility 
of the articles of the chriſtian faith. | 
But if your lordſhip thinks it ſo dangerous a poſition 
to fay, © it is not much harder for us to conceive, that 
“ God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a faculty 
* of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it an- 
« other ſubſtance with a faculty of thinking ;**. (which 
is the utmoſt I have ſaid concerning the faculty of think- 
ing in matter :) I humbly conceive it would be more 
to your purpoſe to prove, that the infinite omnipotent 
Creator of all things out of nothing, cannot, if he pleaſes, 
ſuperadd to ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed as he ſees 
fit, a faculty of thinking, which the reſt of matter has 
not; rather than to repreſent me, with that candour 
your lordſhip does, as one, who ſo far makes matter a 
thinking thing, as thereby to queſtion the being of a 
principle above matter and motion in the world, and 
conſequently to take away all revelation : which how 
natural and genuine a repreſentation it is of my ſenſe, 
expreſſed in the paſſages of my Eſſay, which I have above 
| ſet down, I humbly ſubmit to the reader's judgment 
and your lordſhip's zeal for truth to determine ; and ſhall 
not ſtay to examine whether man may not have an ex- 
alted fancy, and the heats of a diſordered Imagination 
_ equally overthrowing divine revelation, though the 
| power 
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power of thinking be placed only 1 in an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance. 
I come now to the ſequel of your major, which is this: 
* If any one who places certainty in the perception 


« of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, does not 


e know but matter may think; then whoever places 
« certainty ſo, cannot believe there is an immaterial 
« intelligent being in the world.” | 
The conſequence here is from does' not to cannot, 
which I cannot but wonder to find in an argument of 
your lordſhip's. For he that does not to-day believe or 
know, that matter cannot be ſo ordered by God's om- 
nipotency, as to think (if that ſubverts the belief of an 
immaterial intelligent being in the world) may know or 
believe it to-morow ; or if he ſhould never know or 
believe it, yet others who define knowledge as he does, 
may know or believe it. Unleſs your lordſhip can prove, 
that it is impoſſible for any one, who defines knowledge 


to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſa- 


greement of ideas, to know or believe that matter can- 
not think. But this, as I remember, your lordſhip has 
not attempted any where to prove. And yet without 
this, your lordſhip's way of reaſoning is no more than 
to argue, one cannot do a thing becauſe another does 
not do it. And yet upon this ſtrange conſequence is 
built all that your lordſhip brings here to prove, that 
my definition of knowledge weakens the credibility of 
articles of faith, v. g. 

Ir weakens the credibility of this fundamental article 
of faith, that there is a God ! How ſo? Becauſe I who 
have ſo defined knowledge, ſay in my Eſſay, That the 
e knowledge of the exiſtence of any other 
« thing [bur of God] we can have only by 
e ſenſation; for there being, no neceſſary 


B. 4 4+ C. Ile. 
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* connexion of real exiſtence with any idea a man hath. 
ce in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence but that of 
« God, with the exiſtence of any particular man; no 
9 particular man can know the exiſtence of any other 


„ being, but only when, by actual operating upon him, it 
makes itſelf perceived by him: for the having the 
cc idea of * thing in our mind, no more proves the 
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< exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a man 
, evidences his being in the world, or the viſions of a 
dream make thereby a true hiſtory. For ſo are the 
words of my book, and not as your lordſhip has been 
pleaſed to ſet them down here: and they were well 
Choſen by your lordſhip, to ſhow that the way of ideas 
would not do; i. e. in my way of ideas, I cannot prove 
there is a God. 

But ſuppoſing I had ſaid in that place, or any other, 
| that which would hinder the proof of a God, as I have 
Not, might I not ſee my errour, and alter or renounce 
that opinion, without changing my definition of know- 
ledge? Or could not another man, who defined know- 
- ledge as I do, avoid thinking, as your lordſhip ſays I 
fav. « that no idea proves the exiſtence of the thing 
without itſelf;“ and ſo be able, notwithſtanding my 
faying ſo, to prove that there is a God? 

Again, your lordſhip argues, that my definition of 
knowledge weakens the credibility of the articles of 
faith, becauſe it takes away revelation; and your proof 
of that is, ©* becauſe I do not know, whether matter 
„ may not think.” | 

The ſame ſort of argumentation your lordſhip goes on 
with i in the next page, where you ſay ; again, before 
** there can be any ſuch thing as aſſurance of faith upon 
« divine revelation, there muſt be a certainty as to ſenſe 
, and tradition; for there can be no revelation pre- 

« tended now, without immediate inſpiration : and the 
« baſis of our faith is a revelation contained in an ancient 
** book, whereof the parts were, delivered at diſtant 
te times, but conveyed down to us by an univerſal tra- 
« dition. But now, what if my grounds' of certainty 
«'can give us no aſſurance as to theſe things? Your 
« lordſhip ſays you do not mean, that they cannot de- 
© monſtrate matters of fact, which it were moſt unrea- 
“ ſonable to expect, but that theſe grounds of certainty | 
'«« make all things uncertain; for your lordſhip thinks 
e you have proved, that this way of ideas cannot give 
« a ſatisfactory account, as to the exiſtence of the plain- 
«eſt objects of ſenſe; becauſe reaſon cannot perceive 
ti the connexion berween the objects and the ideas : i qa | 
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eh then can we arrive to any certainty in perceiving 
C thoſe object by their ideas?“ 
All the force of which argument lies in this, that I 
have ſaid (or am ſuppoſed to have ſaid, or to hold; for 
that I ever ſaid ſo, I do not remember) that reaſon 
« cannot perceive the connexion between the objects 
and the ideas: Ergo, whoever holds that knowledge 
conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, cannot have any aflurarice of faith + 
divine revelation. 

My lord, let that propoſition, vin hay reaſon can. 
te not perceive: the connexion between the objects and 
<< the ideas,” be mine as much as your lordſhip pleaſes, 
and let it be as inconſiſtent as you pleaſe, with the aſſur- 
ance of faith upon divine revelation : how will it follow 
from thence, that the placing of certainty in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas is the 
cauſe that there cannot be any ſuch thing as the aſſur- 
« ance of faith upon divine revelation” to any body? 
Though I who hold knowledge to conſiſt in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, have 
the misfortune to run into this errour, VIZ. “ that rea- 
« ſon cannot perceive the connexion between the ob- 


cc jects and the ideas, which is inconſiſtent with the 


aſſurance of faith upon divine revelation ; yet it is not 
neceſſary that all others who with me hold, that cer- 


tainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 


diſagreement of ideas, ſhould alſo hold, © that reaſon 
« cannot perceive the connexion between. the objects 
« and the ideas, or that I myſelf ſhould always hold 
it; unleſs your lordſhip will Ss, that whoever places 
certainty, as I do, in the, perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, muſt neceſſarily hold all the 


errours that I do, which are inconſiſtent with, or weaken 


the belief of any article of faith, and hold them. incorri- 
gibly. Which has as much conſequence, as if I ſhould 
argue, that becauſe your lordſhip, who lives at Worceſ- 


ter, does ſometimes miſtake in quoting me; therefore 


nobody who lives at Worceſter can quote my words 
right, or your lordihip can never mend your wrong 
Os. Fer, my lord, the holding certainty to 
cConſiſt 
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conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas, is no more a neceſſary cauſe of holding 
thoſe erroneous propoſitions, which your lordſhip im- 
putes to me, as weakening the credibility of the men- 
tioned articles of faith, than the place of your lordſhip's 
dwelling is a neceffary cauſe of wrong quoting. 
I ſhall not here go about to trouble your lordſhip, 
with divining again what may be your lordfhip's preciſe 
meaning in ſeveral of the propoſitions contained in the 
paſſages above ſet down; eſpecially that remarkable am- 
biguous, and to me obſcure one, viz. there muſt be a 
* certainty as to fenſe and tradition.“ I fear I have 
waſted too much of your lordſhip's, and my reader's 
time in that employment already ; and there would be 
no end, if I ſhould endeavour to explain whatever I am 
at a loſs about the determined ſenſe of, in any of your 
lordfhip's expreſſions. 
Only I will crave leave to beg my readers to obferve, 
that in this firſt head, which we are upon, your lordſhip 
has uſed the terms certain and certainty near twenty 
times, but without determining in any of them, whether 
you mean knowledge, or the full aſſurance of faith, or 
any degree of believing ; though it be evident, that in 
theſe pages your lordthip uſes certainty for all theſe 
three: which ambiguous uſe of the main word in that 
diſcourſe, cannot but render your lordſhip's ſenfe clear 
and perſpicuous, and your argument very cogent ; and 
no doubt will do fo to any one, who will be but at the 
pains to reduce that one word to a clear determined 
ſenſe all through theſe few paragraphs. 
Your lordſhip ſays, © have not all mankind, who have 
« talked of matters of faith, allowed a certainty of faith, 
„ as well as a certainty of knowledge?“ Anſ. But did 
ever any one of all that mankind allow it as a tolerable 
way of ſpeaking, that believing in general (for which 
your lordſhip has uſed it) which contains in it the loweſt 
degree of faith, ſhould be called certainty ? Could he, 
who ſaid, I believe, Lord, help my unbelief!'* or any 
one who is weak in faith, or of little faith, be properly 
ſaid to be certain, or de dubio certus, of what he 
believes but with a weak degree of aſſent? I ſhall not 
5 | | | queſtion - 
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queſtion what your lordſhip's great learning may autho- 


rize; but I imagine every one hath not ſkill, or will not 
afſume the liberty to ſpeak fo. 


If a witneſs before a judge, aſked upon his oath whe-. 


ther he were certain of {uch a thing, ſhould anſwer, Yes, 
he was certain; and, upon farther demand, ſhould give 
this account of his certainty, that he believed i it ; would 


he not make the court and auditors believe ſtrangely of 


him? For to ſay that a man is certain, when he barely 
believes, and that perhaps with no great aſſurance of 
faith, is to ſay that he is certain, where he owns an un- 
_ certainty. For he that ſays he barely believes, acknow- 
ledges that he aſſents to a propoſition as true, upon bare 
| probability. And where any one aſſents thus to any 
_ propoſition, his aſſent excludes not a poſſibility that it 
may be otherwiſe; and where, in any one's judgment, 
there is a poſſibility to be otherwiſe, there one cannot 
deny but there is ſome uncertainty ; and the leſs cogent 
the probabilities appear, upon which he aſſents, the 
greater the uncertainty. So that all barely probable 
Proofs, which procure aſſent, always containing ſome 
viſible poſſibility that it may be otherwiſe (or elſe it 
would be demonſtration) and conſequently the weaker 
the probability appears, the weaker the aſſent, and the 
more the uncertainty ; it thence follows, that where 
there is ſuch a mixture of uncertainty, there a man is ſo 
far uncertain : and therefore to ſay, that a man is cer- 
tain where he barely believes or aſſents but weakly, 
though he does believe, ſeems to me to ſay, that he is 
certain and uncertain together. But though bare belief 
always includes ſome degrees of uncertainty, yet it does 


not therefore neceſſarily include any degree of waver- 


ing; the evidently ſtrong probability may as ſteadily 
determine the man to aſſent to the truth, or make him 
take the propoſition for true, and act accordingly, as 

knowledge makes them ſee or be certain that it is true. 
And he that doth ſo, as to truths revealed in the ſcrip- 
ture, will ſhow his faith by his works; and has, for 


aught I can ſee, all the faith neceſſary to a chriſtian, | 


and required to ſalvation. 
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My lord, when I conſider the length of my anſwer 
here, to theſe few pages of your lordſhip's, I cannot 
but bemoan my own dulneſs, and own my unfitneſs to 
deal with ſo learned an adverſary, as your lordſhip, in 
controverſy : for I know not how to anſwer but a pro- 
poſition of a determined ſenſe. Whilſt it is vague and 
uncertain in a general or equivocal uſe of any of the 
terms, I cannot tell what to ſay to it. I know not but 
ſuch comprehenſive ways of expreſſing one's ſelf, may 
do well enough in declamation ; but in reaſoning there 
can be no judgment made, till one can get to ſome poſi- 
tive determined ſenſe of the ſpeaker. If your lordſhip 
had pleaſed to have condeſcended ſo far to my low ca- 
pacity, as to have delivered your meaning here deter- 


mined to any one of the ſenſes above ſet down, or any 


other that you may have in theſe words I gathered them 
from; it would have ſaved me a great deal of writing, 
and your lordſhip loſs of time in reading. I ſhould not ſay 
this here to your lordſhip, were it only in this one place 
that I find this inconvenience. It is every, where in all 
your lord{hip's reaſonings, that my want of underſtand- 
ing caules me this difficulty, and againſt my will mul- 
tiplies the words of my anſwer: for notwithſtanding all 
that great deal that I have already ſaid to theſe few 
es of your lordſhip's; yet my defence is not clear, 
and ſet in its due light, unleſs I ſhow in particular of 
every one of thoſe propoſitions (ſome whereof I admit 
as true, others I deny as not ſo) that it will not prove 
what is to be proved, viz. that my placing of knowledge 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, leſſens the credibMlity of any article of faith, which 
it had before. | | nt. 
Jour lordſhip having done with the fundamental arti- 
cles of natural religion, you come in the next place to 
thoſe of revelation; to inquire, as your lordſhip ſays, 
Whether thoſe who embrace the articles of faith, in 
«« the way of ideas, can retain their certainty. of thoſe 
* articles, when theſe ideas are quitted.” What this 
inquiry is, I know not very well, becauſe I neither un- 
derſtand what it is to embrace articles of faith in the 


Way of ideas, nor know what your lordſhip means by 


retaining 
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retaining their certainty of thoſe articles, when theſe 


ideas are quitted. But it is no ſtrange thing for my 


ſhort fight, not always diſtinctly to diſcern your lord- 
ſhip's meaning: yet here I preſume to know that this 
is the thing to be proved, viz. © that my definition of 
*« knowledge does not leave to the articles of the chriſ- 
* tian faith the ſame credibility they had before.“ The 
articles your lordſhip inſtances in, are, 
1. The reſurrection of the dead. And here your 
lordſhip proceeds juſt in the ſame method of arguing, 
as you did in the former : your lordſhip brings ſeveral 
paſſages concerning identity out of my Eſſay, which you 
fuppoſe inconſiſtent with the belief of the reſurrection 
of the fame body; and this is your argument to prove, 
that my defining of knowledge to conſiſt in the percep= 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, alters 
ce the foundation of this article of faith, and leaves it 
« not the ſame credibility it had before.” Now, my 


lord, granting all that your lordſhip has here quoted 


out of my chapter of identity and diverſity, to be as 
falfe as your lordſhip pleaſes, and as inconſiſtent as your 
lordſhip would have it, with the article of the reſurrec- 


tion from the dead; nay, granting all the reft of my 


whole Eſſay to be falſe; how will it follow from thence, 
that the placing certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or difagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility 
of this article of faith, that © the dead ſhall riſe ?* Let 
it be, that I who place certainty in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas am guilty of 
errours, that weaken the credibility of this article of 
faith; others who place certainty in the ſame percep- 
tion, may not run into thoſe errours, and ſo not have 
their belicf of this article at all ſhaken. 8 | 
Your lordſhip therefore, by all the long diſcourſe you 
have made here againſt my notion of perſonal identity, 
to prove that it weakens the credibility of the reſurree- 
tion of the dead, ſhould you have proved it ever fo 
clearly, has not, I humbly conceive, ſaid therein any 
one word towards the proving, that my definition of 
knowledge weakens the credibility of this article of faith. 
For this, my lord, is the propoſition to be proved, as 
LT Ob your 
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your lordſhip cannot but remember, if you pleaſe to 
recollect what is ſaid in your 21ſt and following pages, 
and what, in the 95th page of my ſecond letter, quoted 
by your lordſhip, it was e as an anſwer to. And 
ſo I proceed to the next articles of faith your lordſhip 
inſtances in. Your lordſhip ſays, 
2. © The next articles of faith which my notion of 
« ideas is inconſiſtent with, are no leſs than thoſe of 
© the Trinity, and the incarnation of our Saviour.” 
Where I muſt humbly crave leave to obſerve to your 
lordſhip, that in this ſecond head here, your lordſhip 
has changed the queſtion from my notions of certainty 
to my notion of ideas. For the queſtion, as I have often 
had occaſion to obſerve to your lordſhip, is, whether 
my notion of certainty, i. e. my placing of certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
alters the foundation, and leſſens the credibility of any 
article of faith? This being the queſtion between your 
lordſhip and me, ought, I humbly conceive, moſt eſpe- 
"cially to have been kept cloſe to in this article of the 
Trinity ; becauſe it was upon the account of my notion 
of certainty, as prejudicial to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that my book was firſt brought into this diſpute. But 
your lordſhip offers nothing, that I can find, to prove 
that my definition of knowledge or certainty does any 
way leſſen the credibility of either of the articles here 
mentioned, unleſs your inſiſting upon ſome ſuppoſed 
errours of mine about nature-and perſon, muſt be taken 
for proofs of this propoſition, that my definition of cer- 
tainty leſſens the credibility of the articles of the Trinity, 
and our Saviour's incarnation. And then. the anſwer I 
| have already given to the ſame way of argumentation 
uſed by your lordſhip, concerning the articles of a God, 
revelation, and the reſurrection, I think may ſuffice. 
Having, as I beg leave to think, ſhown that your 
lordſhip has not in the leaſt proved this propoſition, that 
the placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility 
of any one article of faith, which was your former accu- 
fation againſt this (as your lordſhip is pleaſed to call it) 
new method of certainty, of ſo dangerous conſequence 
3 | cc to 
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e to that article of faith which your lordſhip has endea- 
c youred to defend ;** and all that your terrible repre- 
Tentation of it being, as I humbly conceive, come to juſt 
nothing : I come now to vindicate my book from your 
new accuſation in your laſt letter, and to ſhow that you 
no more prove the paſſages you allege out of my Eſſay 
to have any inconſiſtency with the articles of the chriſtian 
faith you oppoſe them to, than you have proved by 

them, that my definition of Knowledge weakens the 
credibility of any of thoſe articles. | 

I. The article of the chriſtian faith your lordſhip 

begins with, is that of the reſurrection of the dead ; and 
concerning that, you fay, “ the reaſon of believing the 
«« reſurrection of the ſame body, upon my grounds, is 
©« from the idea of identity.” Anſw. Give me leave, 
my lord, to ſay that the reaſon of believing any article 
of the chriſtian faith (ſuch as your lordſhip is here ſpeak- 
ing of) to me and upon my grounds, is its being a part 
of divine revelation. Upon this ground I believed it, 
before I cither writ that chapter of identity and diver- 
fity, and before 1 ever thought of thoſe propoſitions 
which your lordſhip quotes out of that chapter, and 
upon the ſame ground I believe it ſtil; and not from 
my idea of identity. This ſaying of your lordſhip's 
therefore, being a propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor 
allowed by me to be true, remains to be proved. So 
that your foundation failing, all your large ſuperſtruc- 
ture built thereupon comes. to nothing. TOS 


Y 


* 


But, my lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave 
humbly to repreſent to your lordſhip, that I thought 
you undertook to make out that my notion of ideas was 
inconſiſtent with the articles of the chriſtian faith. But 
that which your lordſhip inſtances in here, is not, that 
I yet know, any article of the chriſtian faith. The re- 
ſurrection of the dead, I acknowledge to be an article 
of the chriſtian faith: but that the reſurrection of the 
ſame body, in your lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, 
is an article of the chriſtian faith, is what, I confeſs, I 
do not yet know. _ | a os ol oP 
In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are con- 
_ tained all the articles of the chriſtian faith) I find our 
3 Saviour 
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Saviour and the apoſtles to preach the reſurrection of 
the dead, and the reſurrection from the dead, in many 
places: but I do not remember any place, where the 
reſurrection of the ſame body 1s ſo much as mentioned. 
Nay, which is very remarkable in the caſe, I do not re- 
member in any place of the New Teſtament (where the 
general reſurrection at the laſt day is ſpoken of) any 
ſuch expreſſion as the reſurrection of the body, much 
leſs of the ſame body. And it may ſeem to be; not 
without ſome ſpecial reaſon, that where St. Paul's diſ- 


- courſe was particularly concerning the body, and ſo led 


him to name it; yet when he ſpeaks of the reſurrection, 
de ſays, you, and not your bodies. IT Cor. vi. 14. 
I fay, the general reſurrection at the laſt day; becauſe 
| where the reſurrection of ſome particular perſons, pre- 
fently upon our Saviour's reſurrection, is mentioned, 
11 the words are, The graves were opened, 
2.33. i. 4 and many bodies of ſaints, which ſlept, 
g “ aroſe and came out of the graves after 
« his reſurrection, and went into the holy city, and 
appeared to many.“ Of which peculiar way of ſpeak- 
ing of this reſurrection, the paſſage itſelf gives a reaſon 
in thefe words, © appeared to many; i. e. thoſe who 
. Nept, appeared, ſo as to be known to be riſen. But this 
could not be known, unleſs they brought with them the 
evidence, that they were thoſe who had been dead, 
whereof there were theſe two proofs; their graves were 
opened, and their bodies not only gone out of them, but 
peared to be the ſame to thoſe who had known them 
formerly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. 
For if they had been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, 
that all who knew them once alive were now gone, thoſe- 
- to whom they appeared might have known them to be 
men, but could not have known they were riſen from 
the dead, becauſe they never knew they had been dead. 
All that by their appearing they could have known, was, 
that they were ſo many living ſtrangers, of whoſe reſur= 
rection they knew nothing. It was neceſſary therefore, 
that they ſhould come in ſuch bodies, as might in make 
and fize, &c. appear to be the fame they had before, 
that 885 might be known to * of Ther acquaint- 
| ance 
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ance whom they appeared to. And it is probable they - 


were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe bodies were not 


diffolved and diſſipated; and therefore it is particularly 


ſaid here (differently from what is ſaid of the general 
reſurrection) that their bodies aroſe : becauſe they were 


the ſame that were then lying in their graves, the mo- 


ment before they roſe. | | 19 5 
But your lordſhip endeavours to, prove it muſt be the 


ſame body: and let us grant, that your lordſhip, nay, 


and others foo, think you have proved it muft be the 
ſame body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what 


is inconſiſtent with an article of faith, who having never, 


ſeen this your lordſhip's interpretation of the ſcripture, 
.nor your reaſons for the ſame body, in your ſenſe of 
' Tame body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſtand- 
ing them, or not perceiving the force of them; believes 
what the ſcripfure propoſes to him, viz. that at the laft 
day © the dead ſhall be faiſed,“ without determining 
whether it ſhould be with the very ſame bodies or no? 
I know your lordſhip ptetends not to erect your par- 
ticular interpretations of ſcripture into articles of faith; 
and if you do not, he that believes © the dead ſhall be 
“ raiſed,” believes that article of faith which the ſcrip= 
ture propoſes; and cannot be accuſed of holding any 
thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, that what 
he holds is inconſiſtent with another propofition, viz. 
© that the dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies,“ 
in your lordſhip's ſenſe ; which I do not find propoſed 
in holy writ as an article of faith. png hens 
But your lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame body ;”* 
which, as you explain ſame body, is not the ſame in- 
re dividual particles of matter, which were united at the 
e point of death; nor the ſame particles of matter, that 
e the ſinner had at the time of the commiſſion of His 
te ſins. But that it muſt be the ſame miterial ſubſtance, 


te which was vitally united to the ſoul here;“ i. f. as I 


underſtand it, the ſame individual particles of matter, 
which were, ſome time during his life here, vitally united 
to the ſhut. . e 
Iour firſt argument, to prove that it muſt be the 


» 
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ime body in this ſenſe of the ſame body, is taken from 
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tteſe words of our Saviour: © All that are 

- +72 28, cc in the graves ſhall hear his voice, and 
. * ſhall come forth.” From whence your 

| i6rdfhip ' argues, that theſe words, „ all "that are in 
« the grayes,” relate to no other ſubſtance, than what 
was united to the ſoul in life; becauſe a different 
bite ſubſtance cannot be ſaid, to be in the graves, and 
45 to come out of them. Which words t your lord- 
ſhip' 8, if they prove any thing, prove that the ſoul 
00 is lodged in the grave, and raiſed out of it at the 
Jaſt day. For your lordſhip fays, can a different ſub- 
* ſtance be ſaid to be in their graves, and come out of 
them?” So that according to this interpretation of 
theſe words of gur Saviour, no other ſubſtance bein 
raiſed, but what hears his Voice; and no other ſubſtance 

e Jy, Joie > le what brig called comes out of 


13 


527 part of the den cha i 18 a, Wen, as s your lord- 


Sf, rat which, never Was in the grave may come out 


; © NAY but ſuch as were united 1 the point of 
death: becauſe you mean no other ſubſtance, but what 
comes out of the grave; and no ſubſtance, no particles 
come out, yau fay, but what were in the grave: and I 
think your lordſhip will not ſay, that the particles that 
were ſeparate from the body by perſpiration, before the 

Point of death, were laid up in the grave. 3 
But your lordſhip, I find, has an anſwer to this; viz. 
I, 5 that by by compari this with other places, you find 
5 < that the words 1 our Saviour above quoted] # arc to 

© be 


8 
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- © be underſtood.of. the ſubſtance of the body, to which 
e the ſoul was united; and not to (I ſuppoſe your lord- 

« ſhip writ of) thoſe individual particles, i. e. thoſe 
individual particles that are in the grave at the reſur- 


rection: for ſo they muſt be read, to make your lord- 


| ſhip's ſenſe entire, and to have the purpoſe of your 

anſwer here. And then methinks this laſt ſenſe of our 
Saviour's words given by your lordſhip, wholly over- 
turns the ſenſe Which you have given of them above; 
here from thoſe. words you preſs the belief of the reſur- 


rection of the ſame body, by this ſtrong argument, that 


. .a ſubſtance could not, upon hearing the voice of Chrift, 


„ out of he en which was never in the grave.“ 
There (as far as I can, underſtand your words) your 


lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's words muſt be un- 


derſtood of the Particles i in the grave, unleſs, as your 
* lordſhip ſays, one can make it out that a ſubſtance 
.* which Was never in the grave, may come out of it. 
And here your lordſhip expreſly ſays, © that our Savi- 
_ <«,our's-words are to be underſtood of the ſubſtance of 
* that body, to which the ſoul was [at any time] unit- 
a ed, and. not to o. thoſe individual particles that are in 
©. the grave. Which put together, ſeems to me to ſay, 
| that our Saviour's words are to be underſtood of thoſe 
particles only that are in the grave, and not of thoſe parti- 
cles only which are in the grave, but of others alſo which 
jhave at. any time been vitally united to the ſoul, but 
never were in the grave. 
Ihe next text your lordſhip brings, to make the re- 
ſurrection of the ſame body, in your ſenſe, an article gf 
faith, are theſe words of St. Paul: For we 
« muſt all appear before the judgment - ſcat 
« of Chriſt, chat every one may receive the things done 


ES ein his body, according to that he hath done, whether 


775 it be good or bad. To which your lordſhip ſub- 
Joins this queſtion; « Can theſe words be underſtood of 
- << any other material ſubſtance, but that body i in which 
«« .theſe things were done?” Anſw. A man may ſuſpend 


bis determining the meaning of the apoſtle to be, that a 


ſinner ſhall ſuffer for his fins in the very ſame body 
;Wherein he dae becauſe St „Faul does ot 


1 << 
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ſay he ſhall have the very. ſame body when he ſuffers, 
that he had when he ſinned. The apoſtle ſays indeed, 
% done in his body.” The body he had, and did things 
in at five or fifteen, was no doubt his body, as much as 
'that which he did things in at fifty was his body, though 
his body were not the very fame body at thoſe different 
ages: and ſo will the body, which he ſhall have after 
the reſurrection, be his body, though it be not the very 
fame with that which he had at five, or fifteen, or fifty. 
He that at threeſcore is broke on the wheel, for a mur- 
der he committed at twenty, is puniſhed for what he 
did in his body; though the body he has, i. e. his body 
at threeſcore, be not the ſame, 1. e. made up of the ſame 
individual particles of matter, that that body was, which 
he had forty years before. When your lordſhip has 
reſolved with yourſelf, what that fame immutable he is, 
which at the laſt judgment ſhall receive the things done 
in his body ; your lordſhip will eaſily ſee, that the body 
he had; when an embryo in the womb, when a child 
playing in coats, when a man marrying a wife, and when 
bed- rid dying of a confumption, and at laſt, which hie 
ſhall have after his reſurrection; are each of them his 
body, though neither of them be the ſame bedy, the 
one with the o tber. | | 
But farther to your, lordſhip's queſtien, © can theſe 
% words be underſtood of any other material ſubſtance, 
et but that body in which theſe things were done?” I 
anſwer, theſe words of St. Paul may be underſtood of 
another material ſubſtance, than that body in which 
theſe things were done; becaufe your Iordſhip teaches 
me, and gives mea ſtrong reafon ſ6 to underſtand them. 
Your lordſhip ſays, that you do not fay the fame par- 
* ticles of matter, which the ſinner had at the very 
e time of the commiſſion of his ſins, ſhall be raiſed at 
« the laſt day. And your lordſhip gives this reaſon 
for it: for then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body, 
* conſidering the continual ſpending of particles by 
e perſpiration.” Now, my lord, if the apoſtle's words, 
as your lordfhip would argue, cannot be underſtood of 
any other material ſubſtance, but that body in which 
theſe things were done; and nobody, upon the removal 
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or change of ſome of the particles that at any time make 
it up, is the ſame material ſubſtance, or the ſame body: 
it will, I think, thence follow, that either the ſinner 
muſt have all the ſame individual particles vitally united 
to his ſoul, when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united 


to his foul, when he ſinned: or elſe St. Paul's words 


here cannot be underſtood to mean the ſame body in 
which “the things were done.“ For if there were other 
particles of matter in the body, wherein the thing was 
done, than in that which is raiſed, that which is raiſed 
cannot be the ſame body in which they were done: 


unleſs that alone, which — juſt all the ſame individual 


particles when any action is done, being the ſame body 
wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame 
individual particles wherein that action was done, can 
be the ſame body wherein it was done; which is in effect 
to make the ſame body ſometimes to be the ſame; and 
ſometimes not the ſame, 

Your lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame dy 
to have not all, but no other particles of matter, but 
ſuch as were ſometime or other vitally united to the 


ſoul before: but ſuch a body, made up of part of the 


particles ſometime or other vitally united to the ſoul, is 
no more the ſame body wherein the actions were done 


in the diſtant parts of the long ſinner's ee that is 


the ſame body in which a quarter, or half, or three 


quarters, of the ſame particles, that ma t up, are 
wanting. For example; a ſinner has acted here in his 


body an hundred years; he is raiſed at the laſt day, bur 


with what body? The ſame, ſays your lordſhip, that he 
acted in; becauſe St. Paul ſays * he muſt receive the 
Wh things done in his body.“ What therefore muſt his 
body at the reſurrection conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of 
all . particles of matter that have ever been vitally 


united to his ſoul? for they, in ſucceſſion, have all of 


them made up his body, wherein he did theſe things. 
No, ſays your lordſhip, that would make his body too 
waſt; it ſuffices to make the ſame body in which the 
things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the parti- 
cles, and no other but ſuch as were ſometime, during 

Ai life, TORE: united to his ſoul, But according to 
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this account, his body at the reſurrection being, as your 
lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near the ſame ſize it was in 
ſome part of his life; it Will be no more the fame body, 
in which the things were done in the diſtant parts of his 
life, than that is che ſame body, in which half, or three 
uarters, or more of the individual matter, that then 
ade it up, is now wanting. For example, let his body, 

àt fifty years old, conſiſt of a million of parts; five hun- 
dred thouſand at leaſt of thofe parts will be different 
from thoſe which made up his body at ten years, and at 
m hundred. So that to take the numerical particles 


at made up his body at fifty, or any other ſeaſon of 


His Hife; or to gather them promiſcuoufly out of thoſe 
which ar different times have ſucceſſively been vitally 
united to his ſoul; they will no more make the ſame 
5 which was his, wherein ſome of his actions were 
one, than that is the ſame body, Which has but half 
the ſame particles: and yet all your 8 argument 
Here for the fame body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt 
be his body, in which theſe things were done; which it 
could not be, if any other ſubſtance were joined to 
* it,” 1. e, if any other particles of matter made up the 
body, which were not vitally united to the ſoul, when 
| the action was done. 5 1 | 
| Again, your lordſhip ſays, © that you do not ſay the 
| s fame individual particles [ſhall make up the body at 
| * the reſurrection] which were united at the point of 
| « death; for there muſt be a great alteration in them, 
| * in.a-lingering diſeaſe, as, if a fat man falls into a con- 
| * ſumption.” Becauſe it is likely your lordſhip thinks 
| - theſe particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered body 
would be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, 
vigorous, well-{1zed body, as it has pleaſed your lord- 
hip to proportion out in your thoughts to men at the 
reſurrection ; and therefore ſome ſmall portion of the 
articles formerly united vitally to that man's ſqul, ſhall 
be re- aſſumed to make up his body to the bulk your 
Jordſhip- judges convenient: but the greateſt part of 
them ſhall be left out, to avoid the making his body 
more vaſt than your lordſhip thinks will be fit, as ap- 
pears by theſe your lordſhip's words immediately fol- 
A . lowing, 


"_ 
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lawing, viz. © that you do not ſay the ſam 
< the ſinner had at the very time of commi: oo 1550 
« ſins, for then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body. 5 
But then pray, my lord, what muſt an embryo do, 
who, ed oy 1 within 4 * hours UE N PL, Was 8 ny 


lieve he "wy remain content with 5 aal pittance 0 
matter, and that yet imperfect body to eternity; becau E 
it is an article of faith to believe the refurrection of th 
very ſame body? i. e. made up of only ſuch particles as 
have been vitally united to the ſoul. For if it be fo, as 
your lordſhip fays, © that life is the reſult of the union 
cc of ſoul and body,” it will follow, that- the body of an 
embryo, dying in the womb, may be very little, not the 
thouſandth part of an ordinary man. For fince from the 
firſt conception and beginning of formation, it has life, 
and life is the reſult of the union of the ſoul with the 
* body;” an embryo, that ſhall die either by the un- 
timely death: of. the mother, or by.any other accident ; 
preſently after it has life, muſt, according to your lord- 

ip's doctrine, remain a man not an inch long to eter- 
nity ; becauſe there are not particles of matter, formerly 
united to his ſoul, to make him bigger ; and no other 
dan be made uſe of to that purpoſe : though what greater 
congruity the ſoul hath with any particles of matter, 
which were once vitally united to it, but are new ſo no 
longer, than it hath with particles of matter, which | 
was never united to; would be hard to determine, if 
that ſhould be demanded. 

By theſe, and not a few other the like conſequences, 
one may ſee what ſervice they do to religion and the 
chriſtian doctrine, who raiſe queſtions, and make arti- 

cles of faith about the reſurrection of the ſame body, 

| Where the ſcripture ſays nothing of the ſame body ; or 
if it does, it is with no ſmall reprimand to thoſe who 

make ſuch an inquiry. But ſome man 
„will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up? and ; p * 

with What body do they r 
| > Os BESS. rp 
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** fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickened except 
re it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not 
e that body that ſhall be, but bare grain; it may chance 
«9 of wheat or ſome other grain: but God giveth it a 
5 body : as it hath pleaſed him.” Words, I ſhould think, 
ſufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or 

againſt the fame body being raiſed at the laſt day. It 


KF ; ſuffices, that all the dead ſhall be raiſed, and every one 


appear and anſwer for the things done in this life, and 
receive according to the things he hath done in his body, 
whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has 
faid nothing inconſiſtent herewith, I preſume may, and 
muſt be acquitted from being guilty of any thing incon- 

fiſtent with the article of the reſurrection of the dead. 
But your lordſhip, to prove the reſurrection of the 
_ fame body to be an article of faith, farther aſks, how 
«* could it be ſaid, if any other ſubſtance be joined to 


e the ſpul at the reſurrection, as its body, that they were 


re the things done in or by the body? Anſw. Juſt as 

it may be ſaid of a man at an hundred years old, that 

- hath then another ſubſtance joined to his ſoul, than he 
- had at twenty, that the murder or drunkenneſs he was 
_ guilty of at twenty, were things done in the body: how, 
e by the body?®” comes in here, I do not ſee. 
Tour lordſhip adds, „and St. Paul's diſpute about 
*« the manner of raiſing the body might ſoon have ended, 


55 « if there was no neceſſity of the ſame body.“ Anfw. 


When I underſtand what argument there is in theſe 
words to prove the reſurrection of the ſame body, with- 
out the mixture of one new atom of matter, I ſhall know 
what to ſay to it. In the mean time this I underſtand, 
that St. Paul would have put as ſhort an end to all diſ- 
putes about this matter, if he had ſaid, that there was 
a neceſſity of the ſame body, or that it ſhould. be the 
Tame body. h 
The next text of ſcripture you bring for the ſame 
2 body, is, if there be no reſurrection of the 
** * e dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed.” From 
| | which your lordſhip argues, © it ſeems then 
* other bodies are to be raiſed as his was.” I grant 
pther « dead, as my as Chriſt was ; for Yi | 
Rs IF TT 7 i 
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Eis reſurrection would be of no uſe to mankind. But 
I do not ſee how it follows that they ſhall be raiſed 
with the ſame body, as your lordſhip infers in theſe 
words annexed ; and can there be any doubt, whether 
his body was the ſame material ſubſtance which was 


* united to his ſoul before? I anſwer, none at all; nor 


that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhable lineaments and 
marks, yea, and the ſame wounds that it had at the 
time of his death. If therefore-your lordſhip will argue 


from other bodies being raiſed as his was, that they 


muſt keep-proportion with his in ſameneſs; then we 
muſt believe, that every man ſhall be raiſed with the 


ſame lineaments and other notes of diſtinction he had at 


the time of his death, even with his wounds yet open, 


if he had any, becauſe our Saviour. was ſo raiſed ; which 
ſeems to me ſcarce reconcileable with what your lord. 
ſhip ſays of a fat man falling into a conſumption, and 


dying. 
But whether it will conſiſt or no with your lordſhip? 8 
meaning in that place, this to me ſeems a conſequence 


that will need to be better proved, viz. that our bodies 


muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as our Saviour's was? be- 


gauſe St. Paul ſays, “ if there be no reſurrection of the 
dead, then is not Chriſt riſen.“ For it may be a 


good conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there 
ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead ; and yet this may not 


be a good conſequence, Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame 


body he had at his death, therefore all men ſhall be 
raiſed with the fame body they had at their death, con- 


trary to what your lordſhip ſays concerning a fat man 


dying of a conſumption. But the caſe I think far dif- 

ferent betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be raiſed at the 
bs day. 

I. His body ſaw not corruption, and therefore to 


; aa him another body, new moulded, mixed with other 
particles, which were not contained in it as it lay in the 


grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to 
deſtroy his body to frame him a new one without any 
need. But why with the remaining particles of a man's 
body long ſince diſſolved and mouldered into duſt and 
atoms (whereof poſſibly a part may have under- 
| gone 


/ 


, 
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gone variety of changes, and entered into * conc re- 
tions even in the bodies of other men) other new parti- 
eles of matter mixed with them, may not ſerve to make 
his body again, as well as the mixture of new and dif- 
ferent particles of matter with the old, did in the com- 
paſs of his life make his body ; 31 chink no reaſon can be 
ven. 
This may t to ſhow, ah ads the 1 
of our Saviour's body were not changed at his reſurrec- 
tion; yet it does not follow, but that the body of a man, 
dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may at the laſt 
day have ſeveral new particles in it, and that without 
any inconvenience. Since whatever matter is vitally 
united to his ſoul, is his body, as much as is that, which 
was united to it when he was born, or in any other part 
of his life. n 
2. In the next n the FIVE ſhaps, figure, _ linea- 
ments of our Saviour's body, even to his wounds, into 
which doubting Thomas put his fingers and hand, were 
to be kept in the raiſed body of our Saviour, the fame 
they were at his death, to be a conviction to his diſci- 
ples, to whom he ſhowed himſelf, and who were to be 
witneſſes of his reſurrection, that their maſter, the ve 
fame man, was crucified, dead and buried, and raiſed . 
again; and therefore he was handled by them, and eat 
before them after he was riſen, to give them in all points 
full ſatisfaction that it was really he, the ſame, and not 
another, nor a ſpectre or apparition of him: though I 
do not think your lordſhip will thence argue, that be- 
cauſe others are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it is 
neceflary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his reſur- 
| rection, others at the laſt day ſhall eat and drink after 
they are raiſed from the dead; which ſeems to me as 
We,” good an argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved body was 
J -raiſed out of the grave, juſt as it there lay entire, with- 
| out the mixture of any new particles, therefore the cor- 
rupted and conſumed bodies of the dead at the reſurrec- 
tion ſhall be new-framed only out of thoſe ſcattered par- 
ticles, which were once vitally united to their ſouls, . 
without the leaſt mixture of any one ſingle atom of new | 
matter. But at the aſt . * all men are raiſed, 
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chere will be no need to be affured of any one particular 
man's reſurrection. It is enough that every one ſhall 
appear before the WO IE of Chriſt, to receive 
according to what he had done in his former life; but 
in what ſort of body he ſhall; appear, or of what parti. * 
cles made up, the ſcripture having ſaid nothing, but 
that it ſhall be a ſpiritual body raiſed in incorruption, 
it is not for me to determine. | | "by 

Your lordſhip aſks, © were they [who ſaw our Saviour 
ce after his reſurrection] witneſſes only of fome material 
e ſubſtance, then united to his ſoul? In anſwer, E beg. 

your lordſhip to confider, whether you ſuppoſe our 

Saviour was to be known to be the fame man (to the wit 
neffes that were to fee him, and teſtify his reſurrection) 

by his ſoul, that could neither be ſeen, nor known to be 

the ſame; or by his body, that could be ſeen, and, by 
the diſcernible ſtructure and marks of it, be known to 
be the ſame? When your lordſhip has reſolved that, all 
that you ſay in that page will anfwer itſelf. But becaufe 
one man cannot know another to be the fame, but by 
the outward viſible lineaments, and ſenſible marks he 
has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſhed by ; will 
your lordſhip therefore argue, that the great judge at 
the laſt day, who gives to each man, whom he raiſes, 
his new body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, 
unleſs he give to every one of them a body, juſt of the 
ſame figure, fize, and features, and made up of the very 
ſame -individual particles - he had in his former life? 
Whether ſuch a way of arguing for the reſurrection of 
the fame body to be an article of faith, contributes much 
to the ſtrengthening the credibility of the article of the 
reſurrection of the dead, I ſhall leave to the judgment 
of others. 1 e ft 

Farther, for the proving the reſurrection of the fame 
body to be an article of faith, your lordſhip ſays: but 
* the apoſtle inſiſts upon the reſurrection of Chriſt, not 


% merely as an argument of the poſſibility of ours, but 


of the certainty of it; becauſe he roſe, as the firſt- 
« fruits; Chriſt the firſt-fruits, afterwards _ , . 
« they that are Chriſt's at his coming.“ 17 Xv. 

Anſw. No doubt the reſurrection of Chriſt 


15 


2 


the words of St 
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is a proof of the certainty of our reſurrection. But is ir 
therefore a proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, 
conſiſting of the ſame individual particles which con- 
curred to the making up of our body here, without the 


mixture of any one other particle of matter? I confeſs I 
| ſee no ſuch conſequence. 


But your lordſhip goes on: © St. Paul was aware of 
« the objections in men's minds, about the reſurrection 


«© of: the ſame body; and it is of great conſequence, as 


* to this article, to-ſhow upon what grounds he pro- 


e ceeds. But ſome men will ſay, how are the dead 


< raiſed up, and with what body do they come? Firſt, 
* he ſhows, that the ſeminal parts of plants are won- 


, vs derfully improved by the ordinary providence of God, 
in the manner of their vegetation.” Anſw. I do not 


perfectly underſtand what it is for the ſeminal parts 
aof plants to he wonderfully improved by the ordinary 
* providence of God, in the manner of their vegeta- 
* tion; or elſe perhaps I ſhould better ſee how this 
here tends to the proof of the reſu rrection of the ſame 


body. in your lordſhip's ſenſe. 


It continues, ** they ſow bare grain of wheat, or of 


1 8 ſome other grain, but God giveth it a body, as it hath 


*« pleaſed him, and to every ſeed his own body. Here, 
ec ſays your lordſhip, is an identity of the material ſub- 
* ſtance ſuppoſed.” It may be ſo. But to me a diver- 
ſity of the material ſubſtance i. e. of the component 
particles, is here N or in direct words ſaid. For 

aul, taken all together, run thus, 
ce that which thou ſoweſt. thou ſoweſt not 


PF..." that body which ſhall be, but bare grain: 


and ſo on, as your lordſhip has ſet down the remainder 


of them. From which words of St. Paul, the natura] 
argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: if the body that 
is put in the earth in ſowing, is not that body which 


ſhall be, then the body that is put in the grave, is not 
; * i. e. the ſame, body that ſhall be. 


But your lordſhip proves it to be the ſame 3 he 
theſe three Greek words of the text, 79 ide cope, which 
your lordſhip interprets thus, that proper body which 
Fe beten to i”. Anſy. Indeed by thoſe Greek worgs, 

a | 70 
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76 {3,04 cape, whether our tranſlators have rightly ren- 
dered them © his own body,“ or your lordſhip more 
rightly © that proper body which belongs to it,“ 
formerly underſtood no more but this, that in the pro- 
duction of wheat and other grain from ſeed, God con- 
tinued every ſpecies diſtinct ; ſo that from grains of 
wheat ſown, root, ſtalk, blade, ear, and grains, of wheat, 
were produced, and not thoſe of barley ; and ſo of the 


reſt: which I took to be the meaning of © to every ſeed 


« his own body.”* No, ſays your lordſhip, theſe words 
prove, that to every plant of wheat, and to every grain 
of wheat produced in it, is given the proper body that 
belongs to it, which is the ſame body with the grain 
that was ſown. Anſw. This I confeſs 1 do not under- 
ſtand ; becauſe I do not underſtand how one individual 
grain can be the ſame with twenty, fifty, or an hundred 
individual grains, for ſuch ſometimes is the increaſe. 
But your lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your lordſhip, 
« every ſeed having that body in little, which is after- 
% wards ſo much enlarged, and in grain the ſeed is cor- 
«. rupted before its germination; but it hath its proper 
« organical parts, which makes it the ſame body with 
e that which it grows up to. For although grain be : 
, not divided into lobes as other ſeeds are, yet it hath 
« been found, by the moſt accurate obſervations, that 
„ upon ſeparating the membranes theſe ſeminal parts 
« are diſcerned in them, which afterwards grow up to 
te that body which we call corn.” In which words I. 
crave leave to obſerve, that your lordſhip ſuppoſes, that 
a body may be enlarged by the addition of a hundred or 
a thouſand times as much in bulk as its own matter, and 
yet continue the ſame body; which, I-confeſs, I cannot 
unn. BOT, Cram I 
But in the next place, if that could be ſo, and that 
the plant in its full growth at harveſt, increaſed by a 
thouſand or a million of times as much new matter 
added to it as it had, when it lay in little concealed in - 
the grain that was ſown, was the very ſame body; yet I 
do- not think that your lordſhip will ſay, that every mi- 
nute, inſenſible, and inconceivably ſmall grain of the 
hundred grains, contained in that little organized en 
Rl plant, 


bd 
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Plant, is every one of them the very ſame with that grain 


Firhich contains that whole little ſeminal plant, and all 


thoſe inviſible grains in it: for then it will follow, that 
one grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an hundred 
diſtinct grains the ſame with one; which I ſnhall be able 
to aſſent to, when I can conceive that all the wheat in 
the world is but one gran. | 
For, I beſeech you, my lord, (conſider what it is 
St. Paul here ſpeaks of! It is plain he ſpeaks of that 
Which is ſown and dies; 1. e. the grain that the huf- 
__ tcbandman takes out of his barn to ſow in his field. And 
of this grain St. Paul ſays, that it is not that body 
_ <<. that ſhall be. Theſe two, viz. that which is ſown, 
ic and that body that :thall' be,“ are all the bodies that 
St. Paul here ſpeaks af, to repreſent the agreement or 
_ difference. of men's bodies after the reſurrection, with 
thoſe they had: before they died. Now I grave leave 
to aſk your lordſhip, / whidh of theſe two is that little 
_ invifibleiſeminal plant, which your lordſhip here ſpeaks 
of? Does your lordſhip mean by it the grain that is 
ſoyn? But that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of, he could 
nat mean this embryonated little plant, for he could not 
dente it hy theſe words, that which thou ſoweſt,“ for 
Achat: he. ſays:muſt die; but this little embryonated plant, 
dz contained in the ſeed that is ſown, dies not: or does 
_ zyeur losdſhip mean by it the body that ſhall be?“ 
But neither:by:theſe words, the body that 'ſhall be, 
loan St. Paul-: he ſuppoſed to denote this inſenſible little 
zembryonated ꝙꝓlant; for that is already in being, con- 
tained -inithedeed thats is ſown, and therefore could not 
 2be ſpoken: of under the name of the: body that ſhall be. 
And - therefore, I confeſs, IL cannot ſee of what uſe it is 
to your lordſhip to introduce here this third body, which 
St. Paul mentiohs not; and to make that the ſame or 
not the: ſame with any other, when thoſe which St. Paul 
ſpeaks of, are, as Ihumbly conceive, theſe two viſible 
ſenſible bodies, the grain ſown, and the corn grown up 
to ear; with neither of which this inſenſible embryonat- 
ed plant can be the ſame body, unleſs an inſenſible body 
can be the ſame body with a ſenſible body, and a little 
body can be the ſame body: with one . | 
SOT e undre 


% 


. Jon an 
dundred ehoufarid' tixtes as big as itſelf. So that yet, I 
confeſs, I ſee not the reſurre&ion of the ſame body 
=” from theſe words of St. Paul to-be an article of 
ith 
= Your lordſhip goes on: * St. Paul indeed faith, that 
< we ſow not that body that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks nor 
«© of the identity but the perfection of it. Here my 
underſtanding fails me again: for I cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to fay, that the fame identical ſenfible grain of 
wheat, which was ſown at ſeed-time, is the very ſame 
with every grain of wheat in the ear at harveſt, that 
ſprang from it: yet ſo I muſt underftand it, to make it 
Prove that the ſame ſenſible body, that is laid in the 
_ grave, ſhall be the very fame with that which ſhall be 
raiſed at the reſurrection. For I do not know of a 
{ſeminal Body in little, contained in the dead carcaſe of 
any man or woman; which, as your lordſhip ſays, in 
Needs, having its proper organical parts, ſhall afterwards 
| be enlarged, and at the reſurrection grow up into the 
"fame man. For I never thought of any ſeed or ſeminal 
> ape? either of plant or animal, ſo- wonderfully im- 
proved by the providence of God, whereby the ſame 
nt or animal ſhould beget itſelf; nor ever heard, that 
it was by divine providence deſigned 0 produce the 
fame individual, but for the producing of future and 
diſtinct individuals, for the continuation of the fame 
ecies. | | 
Tour lordſhip's next words are, and although: there 
* be ſuch a difference from the grain itſelf, when it 
te comes up to be perfect corn, with root, ſtalk, blade, 
„ and ear, that it 'may be ſaid to outward appearance 
e not to be the ſame body; yet, with regard to the 
A ſeminal and organical parts, it is as much the ſame, 
as the man grown up is the ſame with the embryo in 


4 the womb.” Anfw. It does not appear, by any thing 


I can find in the text, that St. Paul here compared the 
body produced with the ſeminal and organical parts 
contained in the grain it ſprang from, but with the 
whole ſenſible grain that was ſown. - Microſcopes had 
not then diſcovered the little embryo plant in the ſeed ; 
and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been revealed to St. Paul 

(though 
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(though in the ſcripture we find little revelation of na- 
tural philoſophy) yet an argument taken from a thing 
perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, 
could be of no manner of uſe to them, nor ſerve at all 
either to inſtruct or convince them. But granting that 
thoſe St. Paul writ to, knew as well as Mr. Lewen- 
hocke; yet your lordſhip thereby proves not the raiſing 
of the ſame body : your lordſhip ſays it is as much the 
lame [I crave leave to add body | as a man grown up 
«« 1s the ſame”” (fame what, I beſeech your lordſhip ?) 
«« with the embryo in the womb.“ For that the body 
of the embryo in the womb, and the body of the man 
grown up, is the ſame body, I think no one will ſay ; 
unleſs he can perſuade himſelf that a body, that is not 
a hundredth part of another, is the ſame with that other z 
which I think no one will do, till, having renounced 
this dangerous way by ideas of thinking and reaſoning, 


he has learnt to ſay that a part and the whole are the“ . 


ſame. 6-4 5 „„ OF e | 
Your lordſhip goes on: and although many argu- 
«« ments may be uſed to prove, that a man is not the 
.< ſame, becauſe life, which depends upon the courſe of 
% the blood, and the manner of reſpiration and nutri- 
“ tion, is ſo different in both ſtates; yet that man would 
<« be thought ridiculous, that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm that 
«« jt was not the ſame man. And your lordſhip ſays, I 
« grant, that the variation of great parcels of matter in 
<< plants alters not the identity; and that the organiza- 
tion of the parts in one coherent body, partaking of 
*« ene common life, makes the identity of a plant.“ 
Anſw. My lord, I think the queſtion is not about the 
ſame man, but the ſame body: for though I do ſay, 
(ſomewhat differently from what your lordſhip: ſets 
R b. ü. down as my words here) that which has 
- 1781 * ſuch an organization, as is fit to receive 
e and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to con- 
e tinue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c. of a 
te, plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable life; continues 
% to. be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of the 
« ſame life, though that life be communicated to new 
particles of matter, vitally united to the living plan: 
3 
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yet I do not remember that I any where ſay, that a plant, 
which was once no bigger than an oaten-ſtraw, and 
afterwards grows to be above a fathom about, is the. 
ſame body, though it be ſtill the ſame plant. 
The well known tree in Epping-foreſt, calted the 
king's-oak, which from not weighing an ounce at firſt, 
grew to have many tuns of timber in it, was all along 
the ſame oak, the very ſame plant; but nobody, I think, 
will fay it was the ſame body when it weighed a tun, as 
it was when it weighed but an ounce; unleſs he has a 
mind to fignalize himſelf by ſaying, that that is the 
ſame body, which has a thouſand particles of different 
matter in it, for one particle that is the ſame: which is 
no better than to ſay, that a thouſand different particles 
are but one and the ſame particle, and one and the ſame 
particle is a thouſand different particles; a thouſand 
times greater abſurdity, than to ſay half is the whole, 
or the whole is the ſame with the half. Which will be 
improved ten times yet farther, if a man ſhall ſay (as 
your lordſhip ſeerns to me to argue here) that that great 
oak 1s the very ſame body with the acorn it ſprang from, 
becauſe there was in that acorn an oak in little, which 
was afterwards (as your lordſhip expreſſes it) ſo much 
enlarged as to make that mighty tree: for this embryo, 
if I may fo call it, or oak in little, being not the hun- 
dredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the acorn, 
and the acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown 
oak ; it will be very extraordinary to prove the acorn 
and the grown oak to be the ſame body, by a way 
wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one particle 
of an hundred thouſand or a million, is the ſame in the 
one body that it was in the other. From which way of 
reaſoning, it will follow, that a nurſe and her ſucking 
child have the ſame body: and be paſt doubt, that a 
mother and her infant have the ſame body. But this is 
a way of certainty found out to eſtabliſh the articles of 
faith, and to overturn the new method of certainty that 
your lordſhip ſays © I have ſtarted, which is apt to leave 
men's minds more doubtful than before.“ 
And now I deſire your lordſhip to conſider of what 
uſe it is to you in the Nee caſe to 9 out of my 
Vol. III. | | Efay 
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Eſſay theſe words, that partaking of one common 
* life makes the identity of che plant; ſince the queſ- 
tion is not about the identity of a plant, but about the 
identity of a body; it being a very different thing to be 
the ſame plant, and to be the ſame body: for that which 
makes the ſame plant, does not make the ſame body; 
the one being the partaking in the ſame continued vege- 
table life, the other the conſiſting of the ſame numerical 

particles of matter. And therefore your lordſhip's in- 
ference from my words above-quoted, in theſe which 
you ſubjoin, ſeems to me a very ſtrange one, viz. © fo 
e that in things capable of any ſort of life, the identity 
« is conſiſtent with a continued ſucceſſion of parts; and 
« ſo the wheat grown up is the ſame body with the 
« grain that was ſown:“ for, I believe, if my words, 
from which you infer, and ſo the wheat grown up is 
e the ſame body with the grain that was ſown,” were 
put into a ſyllogiſm, this would hardly be brought to 
be the concluſio n. 3 5 
But your lordſhip goes on with conſequence upon 
conſequence, though I have not eyes acute enough every 
where to ſee the connexion, till you bring it to the re- 
ſurrection of the ſame body. The connexion of your 
, Jordſhip's words is as followeth: © and thus the altera- 
« tion of the parts of the body, at the reſurrection, is 
_« conſiſtent with its identity, if its organization and 
. < life be the ſame; and this is a real identity of the 
% body, which depends not upon conſciouſneſs. From 
* whence it follows, that to make the ſame body, no 
more is required, but reſtoring life to the organized 
I parts of it.” If the queſtion were about railing the 
ſame plant, I do not ſay but there might be ſome ap- 
pPearance for making ſuch inference from my words as 
this; © whence it follows, that to make the fame plant, 
* no more is required, but to reſtore life to the organ- 
« 1zed parts of it.” But this deduction, wherein from 
: thoſe words of mine, that ſpeak only of the identity of 
a plant, your lordſhip infers there is no more required 
to make the ſame body, than to make the ſame plant, 
being too ſubtile for me, I leave to my reader to find 


| 
| 
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' Your lordſhip goes on and ſays, that I grant likewiſe, 
* that the identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a parti- 
© cipation of the ſame continued life, by conſtantly fleet- 
ce ing particles of matter in ſucceſſion, vitally united 
« to the ſame organized body.” Anſw. I ſpeak in 
+ theſe words of the identity of the ſame man; and your 
lordſhip thence roundly concludes, ** ſo that tler is no 
« difficulty of the ſameneſs of the body.“ But your 
lordſhip knows, that I do not take theſe two ſounds, 
man and body, to ſtand for the ſame thing; nor the 
identity of the man to be the ſame with the identity of 
the body. 

But let us read out your lordſhip” s words: * ſo that 
ee there is no difficulty as to the ſameneſs of the body, 
ce jf life were continued; and if by divine power life be 


* reſtored to that material ſubſtance, which was before : 


© united, by a re- union of the ſoul to it, there is no 


<« reaſon to deny the identity of the body: not from the 
ce conſciouſneſs of the ſoul, but from that life, which is 
te the reſult of the union of the ſoul and body.“ 

If I underftand your lordſhip right, you in theſe words, 
from the pafſages above quoted out of my book, argue, 
that from thoſe words of mine it will follow, that it is 
or may be the ſame body, that is raiſed at the reſurrec- 
tion. If ſo, my lord, your lordſhip has then proved, 
that my book 1s not inconſiſtent with, but conformable 
to this article of the reſurrection of the ſame body, which 
your lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an arti- 
cle of faith: for though Ido by no means deny that the 


ſame bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, yet I fee no- 


thing _ ha has Td to prove it to be an article 
of faith. | 
But your lordſhip goes on with your proofs, and ſays : 
c but St. Paul ſtill ſuppoſes that it muſt be that mate- 
« rial ſubſtance to which the ſoul was before united. 
For, faith he, © it is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed 
in incorruption ; it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed 
in glory; it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; 
it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. 
% Can ſuch a material ſubſtance, which was never united 
F to the body, n to be Mwn in corruption, and 
f Y 2 1 weak= 
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«« weakneſs, and diſhonour? Either therefore he muſt 
ſpeak of the ſame body, or his meaning cannot be 
| <x comprehended. IL anſwer, can ſuch a material 
&« ſubſtance which was never laid in the grave, be ſaid 
<© to be ſown,” &c.? For your lordſhip ſays, you do 
* not ſay the ſame individual particles, which were 
«© united at the point of death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt 
e day;*” and no other particles are laid in the grave, 
but ſuch as are united at the point of death; either 
therefore your lordſhip. muſt ſpeak of another body dif- 
ferent from that which was own, which ſhall be raiſed ; 5 
or elſe your meaning, I think, cannot be comprehended. 
But whatever be your meaning, your lordſhip proves 
it to be St. Paul's meaning, that the ſame body ſhall be 
raiſed which was ſown, in theſe following words: “for 
*« what does all this relate to a conſcious principle?“ 
Anfw. The ſcripture being expreſs, that the ſame per- 
ſons ſhould be raiſed and appear before the judgment- 
feat of Chriſt, that every one may receive according to 
what he had done in his body; it was very well ſuited 
0 common apprehenſions (which refined not about 
« particles that had been vitally united to the ſoul”) 


to fpeak of the body which each one was to have after | 


the reſurrection, as he would be apt to ſpeak of it him- 
ſelf. For it being his body both before and after the 
reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his body as 
the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe, as 
your lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it 
zs no impropriety of fpeech to ſay, © this body of mine 
© which was formerly ſtrong and plump, is now weak 
% and waſted;” though, in ſucha ſenſe as you are ſpeak- 
ing here, it be not the ſame body. Revelation declares 
nothing any where concerning the ſame body, in your 
lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, which appears not to 
have been then thought of. The apoſtle directly pro- 
poſes nothing for or againſt the ſame body, as neceſſary 
to be believed: that which he is plain and direct in, ts 
his oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious queſtions 
about the. body, which could ſerve only to perplex, not 
to confirm what was. material and neceſſary for them to 
believe, VIZ. a * of Wen and 9 ta men 
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in a future ſtate; and therefore it is no wonder that, 
mentioning their bodies, he ſhould uſe a way of ſpeak- 
ing ſuited to vulgar notions, from which it would be 
hard poſitively to conclude any thing for the determin- 
ing of this queſtion (eſpecially againſt expreſſions in the 
fame diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other fide) in 
a matter which, as it appears, the apoſtle thought not 
neceſſary to determine, and the Spirit of God aug 
not fit to gratify any one's curioſity in. 

But your lordſhip ſays, © the apoſtle ſpeaks plainly 
«© of that body which was once quickened, and after- 
5 wards falls to corruption, and is to be reſtored with 
more noble qualities.” I wiſh your lordſhip had 
quoted the words of St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly 
of that numerical body that was once quickened; they 
would preſently decide this queſtion. But your lord- 
ſhip proves it by theſe following words of St. 'Paul : 
for this corruption muſt put on incorruption, and 
* this mortal muſt. put on immortality: to which 
your lordſhip adds, that you do not ſee how he could 
more exprelly affirm the identity of this corruptible 
body with that after the reſurrection.” How ex- 
_ prelly it is affirmed by the apoſtle, ſhall be conſidered 
by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt that your 
lordſhip beſt knows what you do or do not fee. But 
this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where 
in this chapter {where there are ſo many occaſions for 
it, if it had been neceſſary to have been believed) but 
ſaid in expreſs words, that the ſame bodies ſhould be 
raiſed; every one clſe who thinks of it, will fee he had 
more expreſly affirmed the identity of the bodies which 

men now have, with thoſe they mall have after che re- 
ſurrection. 

The remainder of your lordſhip? 8 period, is: © and 
e that without any reſpect to the principle of ſelf- con- 
cc ſciouſneſs.” Anſw. Theſe words, I doubt not, have 
ſome meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what ; either | 
towards the proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, 
or to ſhow that any thing I have ſaid concerning ſelf- 
conſciouſneſs is. inconſiſtent: for 1 do not remember 
| T7 e * 
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that I have any where ſaid, that the identity of body 
conſiſted in ſelf-conſciouſneſs. | 
From your preceding words, your lordſhip entice 
thus: © and ſo if the ſcripture be the ſole foundation of 
* our faith, this is an article of it.” My lord, to make 
the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly. conceive, the 
words muſt run thus: and ſo if the ſcripture, and your 
& lordſhip's interpretation of it, be the ſole foundation 
« of our faith; the reſurrection of the ſame body is an 
« article of it. . For, with ſubmiſſion, your lordſhip 
has neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture for it, 
nor ſo proved that to be the meaning of any of thoſe 
words of ſcripture which you have produced for it, that 
a man who reads and ſincerely endeavours to underſtand 
the ſcripture, cannot but find himſelf obliged to believe, 
as expreſly, © that the ſame bodies of the dead, in 
your lord ſhip's ſenſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that the dead 
* ſhall be raiſed.” And I crave leave to give your 
lordſhip this one reaſon for it : 
Ewe wy, He who reads with attention this diſ- 
| courſe of St. Paal, where he diſcourſes of 
the reſurrection, will ſee that he plainly diftinguiſhes 
between the dead that ſhall be raiſed, and the bodies of 
i the dead. For it is vExpol, Tales, 01, are the | 
Ver. 15, 25 nominative caſes to tyziporlai, Cuoronbyooula, 
35, 1 Sta t yeph iwo, all along, and not cwpdle, bodies, 
| . which one may with reaſon think would 
ſomewhere or other have been expreſſed, if all this had 
been ſaid, to propoſe it as an article of faith, that the 
very ſame bodies ſhould be raiſed. The ſame manner 
of ſpeaking the Spirit of God obſerves all through the 
New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, © raiſe * the dead, 
* quicken or make alive the dead, the reſurrection of the 
% dead.” Nay, theſe very words of our T Saviour, urged 
by your lordſhip for the reſurrection of the ſame body, 
run thus: Iavlss 0 & Foie peru ations dio Ts @wvns al, 
nad exropevoorrai, 05 T6 alata e tig de ανιν C, ol 
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© Matt, XXIi. 31. Mark x xii. * John v. 21. Acts WY 7. 
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| q r 2 G tali £15 a&vagaciy xe. Would not a 
well- meaning ſearcher of the ſcriptures be apt to think, 
that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to 
teach and propoſe it as an article of faith, neceſſary to 
be believed by every one, that the very ſame bodies of 
the dead ſhould be raiſed; would not, I ſay, any one be 
apt to think, that if our Saviour meant ſo, the words 
ſhould rather have been, wail H u & & ty Toig uni-. 
i. e. all the bodies that are in the graves, rather than 
all who are in the © graves ;”, which muſt denote per- 
ſons, and not preciſely bodies? 
Another evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction 
between the dead and the bodies of the dead, ſo that the 
dead cannot be taken in this 1 Cor. xv. to ſtand pre- 


ciſely for the hodies of the dead, are theſe words of the | 


apoſtle : © but ſome man will fay, how are Ver. 35. 
c the dead raiſed, and with what bodies do | 
they come?” Which words * dead”? and © they,” if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, 
the qffeſtion will run thus: © how are the dead bodies 
6 raiſed, and with what bodies do the dead bodies 
« come: 2” which ſeems to have no very agreeable ſenſe. 
This therefore being ſo, that the ſpirit of God keeps 
ſo expreſly to this phraſe or form of ſpeaking in the New 
Teſtament, ** of raiſing, quickening, riſing, reſurrec- 
tion, &c. of the dead, where the reſurrection at the 
laſt day is ſpoken of; and that the body is not men- 
tioned, but in anſwer to this queſtion, “with what 
e bodies ſhall thoſe dead, who are raiſed, come?“ So 
that by the dead cannot preciſely be meant the dead 
bodies : I do, not ſee but a good chriſtian, who reads 
the ſcripture with an intention to believe all that is there 
3 to him concerning the reſurrection, may acquit 
himſelf of his duty therein, without entering into the 
inquiry whether the dead ſhall have the very ſame bodies 
or no; which ſort of inquiry the apoſtle, by the appel- 
lation he beſtows here on him that makes it, ſeems not 
much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think himſelf 


bound to determine concerning the identity of the bo- 


dies of the dead raiſed at the laſt day, will he, by the 
_ remainder of St. Paul's ; anſwer, find the * ; 
"8 5 0 
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of the apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame 
body; unleſs the being told, that the body ſown is not 
: body that ſhall be; that the body raiſed is as diffe- 
rent from that which was laid down, as the fleſh of man 
is from the fleſh of beaſts, fiſhes, and birds, or as the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars are different one from another; or 
as different as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body, 
1s from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal 
body; and laſtly, as different as a body that is fleſh and 
blood, is from a body that is not fleſh and blood; “ for 
x Cor xv. « fleſh and blood cannot, ſays St. Paul in 
50. 

„this very place, inherit the kingdom of 
« God: alc. I fay, all this, which is contained 
in St. Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to 
deliver this as an article of faith, which is required to' 
be believed by every one, viz, © that the dead ſhould 
*© be raiſed with the very ſame bodies that they had 
before in this life; which article, propoſed in theſe 
or the like plain and expreſs words, could have left no 
room for doubt in the meaneſt Aeeltien, nor for conteſt 
in the moſt perverſe minds. 
_ . Your lordſhip adds, in the next words; « a ſo it 
* hath been always underſtood by the chriſtian church, 
« viz. that the reſurrection of the ſame body, in your 
« Jordſhip's ſenſe of ſame body, is an article of faith.” 
Anſw. What the chriſtian church has always underſtood, 
is beyond my knowledge, But for thoſe who coming 
ſhort of your lordſhip's great learning, cannot gather 
their articles of faith from the underſtanding of all the 
whole chriſtian church, ever ſince the preaching of the 
goſpel' (who make far the greater part of chriſtians, I 
think I may ſay, nine hundred der ety and nine of a 
thouſand) but are forced to have recourſe to the ſcrip- 
ture to find them there; I do not ſee, that they will 
eaſily find there this propoſed as an article of faith, that 
there ſhall be a reſurrection of the ſame body; but that 
there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, without expli- 
citly determining, that they ſhall be riifed with bodies 
made up wholly of the ſame particles which were once 
vitally united to their ſouls, in their former life; with- 
out the mixture of any one other particle of matter, | 
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whick is that- which your lordthigs means by the fame 

body. 

7 Var ſuppoſing your lordſhip to ode demenſtrated 

this to be an article of faith, though I crave leave to 
own, that I do not ſee that all your lordſhip has ſaid here 
makes it ſo much as probable; what is all this to me? 

Les, fays your lordſhip'in the following words, “my 

“ idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with it, for it 
© makes the ſame body which. was here united to the 
e ſoul, not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of the reſur- 


cc rection. But any material ſubſtance united to the 


« ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the fame 
cc bod | 

This ! is an argument of your lordſhip's which I am 
- obliged to anſwer to. But is it not fit I ſhould firſt un- 
derſtand it, before I anſwer it? Now here I do not well 
know, what it is © to make a thing not be neceſſary to 
d the doctrine of the reſurrection.” But to help myſelf 
out the beſt way I can with a gueſs, I will conjecture, 
(which, in diſputing with learned men, is not very ſafe) 
your lordſhip's meaning 1s, that © my idea of perſonal 
ce identity makes it not neceſſary, that, for the raiſing 

the ſame perſon, the body ſhould be the ſame. 

" Your lordſhip' s next word is, © but;” to which I am 
ready to reply, but what? What does my idea of per- 
ſonal identity do? For ſomething of that kind the adver- 
ſative particle but'' ſhould, in the ordinary conſtruc. 
tion of our language, introduce, to make the propofition 
clear and intelligible : but here is no ſuch thing; © but” 
is one of your lordſhip's privileged particles, which I 
muſt not meddle with, for fear your lordſhip complain 
of me again, as ſo fevere a critic, that for the leaſt 
7m ambiguity i in any particle, fill up pages in my anſwer, 
% to make my book look confiderable for the bulk of 
* jt. But ſince this propoſition here, my idea of per- 
*© ſonal identity makes the ſame body, which was here 
united to the ſoul, not neceſſary to the doctrine of the 
* reſurrection ; but any material ſubſtance being united 
« to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame 
body; is brought to prove my idea of perſonal iden- 


Fc tity inconfiſtenn with the article of the reſurrection : ur 
x I muſt 
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I muſt make it out in ſome direct ſenſe or other, that I 
may ſee whether it be both true and concluſive. I there- 
fore venture to read it thus my idea of perſonal iden- 
* tity makes the ſame body which was here united to 
* the ſoul, not to be neceſſary at the reſurrection ; but 
« allows that any material ſubſtance being united to the 
_« fame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body: 
„ Ergo, my idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent 
« with the article of the reſurrection of the ſame body.“ 
I this be your lordſhip's ſenſe in this paſſage, as I 
here have gueſſed it to be; or elſe I know not what it 
| is: J anſwer, 1 Rs ao Ms FIN © OY 
I. © That my idea of. perſonal identity does not allow 
that any material fubſtance being united to the ſame 
principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body.”? 
1 ſay no ſuch thing in my book, nor any thing from 
whence it may be inferred; and your lordſhip would 
have done me a favour, to have ſet down the words 
where I ſay ſo, or thoſe from which you infer ſo, and 
ſhowed how it follows from any thing I have ſaid. 

2. Granting that it were a conſequence from my idea 
of perſonal identity, that * any material ſubſtance being 
% united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes 
«© the ſame body; this would not prove that my idea 
of perſonal identity was inconſiſtent with this propoſi- 
tion, © that the ſame body ſhall be raiſed; but on the 
.contrary, affirms it: fince if I affirm, as I do, that the 
Fame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a conſequence 
of my idea of perſonal identity, that any material ſub- 
% ſtance being united to the ſame principle of con- 
« ſ{ciouſneſs, makes the ſame body; it follows, that if 
the ſame perſon be raiſed, the ſame body muſt be: and 
{6 I have herein not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with 
the reſurrection of the ſame body, but. have ſaid more 
for it than your lordſhip. For there can be nothing 
| +051 than that in the ſcripture it 1s revealed, that the 
ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the 
judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they have 
done in their bodies. If therefore whatever matter be 
joined to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the 
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* 


* 
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ſame body; it is demonſtration, that if the ſame perſons 
are raiſed, they have the ſame bodies. 


How then your lordſhip makes this an inconſiſtency 


with the reſurrection, is beyond my conception.“ Yes, 


« ſays your lordſhip, it is inconſiſtent with it, for it 
« makes the ſame body which was hare united to the 
« ſoul, not to be neceſſary.” 

3. J anſwer therefore, thirdly, that this is the firſt 


time I ever learnt, that not neceſſary was the ſame 


with inconſiſtent.” I fay, . that a body made up of 


the ſame numerical parts of matter, is not neceſſary to 


the making of the ſame perſon; from whence it will 
indeed follow, that to the reſurrection of the ſame per- 


ſon, the ſame numerical particles of matter are not re- 


quired. What does your lordſhip infer from hence? 
to wit, this : therefore he who thinks that the ſame par- 
ticles of matter are not neceſſary to the making of the 
ſame perſon, cannot believe that the ſame perſons ſhall 
be raiſed with bodies, made of the very ſame particles 
of matter, if God ſhould reveal that it ſhall be ſo, viz. 
that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies 
they had before. Which is all one as to ſay, that he 
who thought the blowing of rams-horns was not neceſ- 
ſary in itſelf to the falling down of the walls of Jericho, 
could not believe that they would fall upon the blowing 
of rams-horns, when God had declared it ſhould be ſo. 
Jour lordſhip ſays, © my idea of perſonal identity is 
« inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection ;** the 
reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe it makes not 
the ſame body neceſſary to the making the ſame perſon. 
Let us grant your lordſhip's conſequence to be good, 
what will follow from it? No leſs than this, that your 
lordſhip's notion (for I dare not ſay your lordſhip has 
any ſo dangerous things as ideas) of perſonal identity, 
1s inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection. The 
demonſtration of it is thus: your lordſhip ſays, it is not 
neceſſary that the body, to be raiſed at the laſt day, 
«« ſhould conſiſt of the ſame particles of matter, which 
«« were united at the point of death; for there muſt be 
% a great alteration in them in a lingering diſeaſe, as if 
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« the ſame particles which the ſinner had at the very 
time of commiſſion of his fins; for then a long ſinner 
« muſt have a vaſt body, confidering the continual 
< ſpending of particles by perſpiration.” And again, 
Here your lordſhip ſays, “you allow the notion of per- 
* ſonal identity to belong to the fame man under ſeveral 
„ changes of matter.” From which words it is evi- 
dent, that your lordſhip ſuppoſes a perſon in this world 
may be continued and preſerved the ſame, in a body 
Not conſiſting of the ſame individual particles of mat- 
ter; and hence it demonſtratively follows, that let your 
lordſhip” s notion of perſonal identity be what it will, it 
makes © the ſame body not to be neceffary to the ſame 
* perſon;“ and therefore it is, by your lordſhip's rule, 
inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection. When 
your. lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own notion of 
perſonal identity from this inconſiſtency with the article 
of the reſurrection, I do not doubt but my idea of per- 
ſonal identity will be thereby cleared too. Till then, 
all inconſiſtency with that article which your lordſhip 
has here charged on mine, Will e fall upon 
your lordſhip's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, 
my lord, that whatſoever is not neceſſary, does not 
thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not neceſſary to the 
fame perſon, that his body ſhould always conſiſt of the 
ſame numerical particles; this is demonſtration, becauſe 
the particles of the bodies of the ſame perſons in this 
life change every moment, and your lordſhip cannot 
deny it; and yet this makes it not inconfiſtent with 
God's preſerving, if he thinks fit,' to the ſame perſons, 
bodies conſiſting of the ſame numerical particles, always 
from the reſurrection to eternity. And fo likewiſe, 
though I ſay any thing that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, 

that the ſame numerical particles, which were vitally 
united to the foul in this life, ſhould be re- united to it 
at the reſurrection; and conſtitute the body it ſhall then 
have; yet it is not inconſiſtent with this, that God may, 
if he pleaſes, give to every one a body conſiſting only 
of ſuch particles as were before vitally united to his ſout. 
BAG 58 I think, * have cleared my book from by 
tha 
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that inconſiſtency which your lordſhip charges on it, and 

would perſuade the world it has with the article of the 
Fon of the dead. 
Only before J leave it, I wilt ſet down the remainder 
of what your lordſhip ſays upon this head, that though 
I ſee not the coherence nor tendency of it, nor the force 
of any argument in it againſt me; yet that nothing may 
be omitted, that your lordfhip has chought fit to enter- 
tain” your reader with on this new point, nor any one 
have reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſſed by any word 
of your lordſhip's (on this now firſt introduced ſubject) 
wherein he might find your lordſhip had proved what 
you had promiſed in your title-page. Your remaining 
words are theſe : © the diſpute is not how. far perſonal 
« identity in itſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame material 
« ſubſtance; for we allow the notion of perſonal iden- 
« tity to belong to the ſame man under ſeveral changes 

*« of matter; but whether it doth not depend upon a 
« vital union between the ſoul and body, and the life 
« which is conſequent upon it: and therefore in the 
« reſurrection, the ſame material ſubſtance muſt be re- 
« united, or elſe it cannot be called a reſurrection, but 
© a renovation ; i. e. it may be a new life, but not raiſ- 
ing the body from the dead.” I confeſs, I do not 
ſee how what is here uſhered in, by the words © and 
« -therefore,” is a conſequence from the preceding 
words; but as to the propriety of the name, I think it 
will not be much queſtioned, that if the ſame man riſe 
who was dead, it may very properly. be called the reſur- 
rection of the dead; which 1 is the language of the ſcrip- 
„ 
T muſt not part with this . of the, reſurrection, 
without returning my thanks to your lordſhip for mak 
ing me take notice of a fault in my Eſſay. When 1 
writ that book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not. 
but many others have done, that the ſcripture had men- 

| *rioned i in expreſs terms, © the refurrection of the body: 

but upon the occaſion your lordſhip has given me. in 
your laſt letter to look a little more narrowly into what 
revelation has declared concerning the reſurrection, and 
finding no ſuch expreſs words 1 in the ſcripture, as * 
| | "> 2 
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eic the body ſhall riſe or be raiſed, or the reſurretion =” 
the body; I ſhall in the next edition of it change 
Eſhy, b. ir. theſe words of my book, the dead bodies 
e. 18:65, of men hall riſe,” into theſe of the ſcrip- 
ture, „the dead ſhall riſe.” Not that I 
queſtion, that the dead ſhall be raiſed with bodies : but 
in matters of revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but 
our duty, as far as any one delivers it for revelation, to 
keep cloſe to the words of the ſcripture ; unleſs he will 
aſſume to himſelf the authority of one inſpired, or make 
himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf: if T had 
ſpoken of the reſurrection in preciſely ſcripture-terms, 
I had avoided giving your lordſhip the occaſion of mak- 
ing here ſuch a verbal reflection on my words; What, 
e not if there he an idea of identity as to the body?“ 
I come now to your lordſhip's ſecond head of accu- 
”—_ r lordſhip ſays, 
oe The next * 0 of faith, which my notion of 
« ideas is inconſiſtent with, are no leſs than thoſe of 
é the Trinity and the incarnation of our Saviour.“ 
- But all the proof* of inconſiſtency your lordſhip here 
brings, being drawn from my notions of nature and 
perſon, whereof ſo much has been ſaid already, the 
ſwelling my anſwer into too great a volume, will excuſe 
me from ſetting down at large all that you have ſaid 
thereupon, ſo particularly, as I have done in the pre- 
cedent article of the reſurrection, which is wholly new. 
Your lordſhip's way of proving, * that my ideas of 
nature and perſon cannot confift with the articles of 
the Trinity and incarnation,” is, as far as T can un- 
derſtand it, this, that, I ſay, we have no ſimple ideas, 
but by ſenſation and reflection. (But, ſays your lord- 
e ſhip, we cannot have any ſimple ideas of nature and 
% perſon, by ſenſation and reflection; ergo, we can 
come to no certainty about the diſtinction of nature 
« and perſon in my way of ideas Anſw. Tf your 
lordſhip had concluded from thence, that therefore in 
my way of ideas, we can have no ideas at all of nature 
and perſon, it would have had ſome appearance of a 
- confequence ; but as it is, it ſeems to me fuch an argu- 
ment as this: No * * in fir Godfry Kneller's 
3 Way 
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way of painting, come into his exact and lively pictures, | 
but by his pencil; but no ſimple colours of a ſhip and 
a man come into his pictures by his pencil; ergo, © we 
* can come to no certainty about the. diſtinction of a 
vw ſhip and a man, in fir Godfry Kneller's way of paint- 
cc in N 
Your lordſhip flv, ce it 18 not poſſible for us to have 
« any fimple ideas of nature and perſon by fenſation 
sand reflection,“ and I ſay ſo too; as impoſſible as it 
is to have a true picture of a rainbow in one ſimple | 
colour, which conſiſts in the arrangement of many 
cofours. The ideas ſignified by the ſounds nature and 
perſon, are each of them complex ideas ; and therefore 
it is as impoſſible to have a ſimple idea of either of them, 
as to have a multitude in one, or a compoſition in a 
ſimple. But if your lordſhip means, that by ſenſation 
and reflection we cannot have the ſimple ideas, of which 
the complex ones of nature and perſon are compounded ; 
that I muſt crave leave to diffent from, till your lord- 
ſhip can produce a definition (in intelligible words) 
either of nature or perſon, in which all that'is contained 
cannot ultimately be reſolved into ſimple ideas of ſen- 
ſation and reflection. 
Your lordſhip's definition of perſon, is, © that it is a 74 
« complete intelligent ſubſtance with a peculiar man- 
«© ner of ſubſiſtence.” And my definition of perſon, 
which your lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, is, * that 
« perſon ſtands. for a thinking intelligent being, that 
c has reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as 
d jtſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times and 
ee places. When your lordſhip ſhall ſhow any repug- 
nancy in this my idea (which I denote by the ſound- 
Perſon) to the incarnation of our Saviour, with which, 
your lordſhip's notion of perſon may not be ty 
Charged; I ſhall give your lordſhip an anſwer to it. 
This II ſay i in anſwer to theſe words, © which is repug- 
c nant to the article of the incarnation of our Saviour: 
for the preceding reaſon, to which they refer, J muſt 
own I do not underſtand. 
Ihe word perſon naturally 7 abi that you 
allow: your lordſhip, in * finition of it, makes it 


ſtand 
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ſtand for a general abſtract idea. Perſon then, in youf 
lordſhip, | is liable to the ſame default which you lay on 
it in me, viz. that it is no more than a notion in the 
- © mind.” The ſame. will be ſo of the word nature, 
| whenever your lordſhip pleaſes to define it; without 
which you can have no notion of it. And then the conſe- 
quence, which you there draw from their being no more 
_ HEE than notions of the mind, will hold as much in reſpect 
1 of your. lordſhip” 8 notion of nature and perſon as of 
vl mine, viz. that one nature and three perſons can be 
no more.“ This I crave leave to ſay in anſwer to all 
that your lordſhip has been pleaſed to urge from p. 46, 
to theſe words of your lordſhip's, p. 52. 
General terms (as nature and perſon are in their ordi- 
- nary uſe in our language) are the ſigns of general ideas, 
and general ideas exiſt only in the mind ; but particular 
things (which are the foundations of theſe general ideas, 
if they are abſtracted as they ſhould be) do, or may exiſt 
conformable to thoſe general ideas, and ſo fall under 
' _- thoſe general names; as he that writes this paper is a 
| - perſon to him, i. e. may be denominated a perſon by 
him to whoſe abſtract idea of perſon he bears a con- 
formity ; juſt as what I here write, ,is to him a book or 
a letter, to whoſe abſtra& idea of a book or a letter it 
agrees. This is what I have ſaid concerning this matter 
all along, and what, I humbly conceive, will ſerve for 
an anſwer to thoſe words of your lordſhip, where you 
fay, you affirm that thoſe who make nature and per- 
.. ſon to be only abſtract and complex ideas, can neither 
« defend nor reaſonably believe the doctrine of the 
'@ Trinity; and to all that you ſay, p. 52—58. Only 
give me leave to wiſh, that what your lordſhip, out of 
a miſtake of what I ſay concerning the ideas of nature 
and perſon; has urged, as you pretend, againſt them, 
do not furniſh your adverſaries in that diſpute; with 
| ſuch arguments againſt you as your lordſhip will not 
eaſily anſwer. : 
Your lordſhip ſets down theſe words of mine, jo per 
« ſon in itſelf ſignifies nothing; but as ſoon as the 
common uſe of any language has appropriated it to 
„any idea, then TORE. 1s the true 2 of a perſon; 
* N : | 9 N which | 
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which words your lordſhip interprets thus: i. e. * men 
© may call a perſon what they pleaſe, for there is no- 
thing but common uſe required fo it: they may call 
* a horfe, br a tree, vr a ſtone, a perſon, if they think 
« fit.” Anfw. Men, before common uſe had appro- 
priated this name to that complex idea which they now 
fignify by the found perſon, might have denoted it by 
rf Tout fone, HH vice vert bit can youlr JBHGhP 
thence argue, as you do here, men are at the ſame 
liberty in a country where thoſe words are already in 
common uſe? There he that will ſpeak properly, and 
ſo as to be underſtood, muſt appropriate each ſound 
uſed in that language to an idea in his mind (which to 
95 510 is defining the word) which is in ſome degree 
conformable to the idea that others apply it to 
- Your lordfhip, in the next paragraph, ſets down my 
definition of the word perſon, viz. © that perſon ſtands 
«for a thinking intelligent being that hath reaſon and 
reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame 
<1] poking being in different times and places; and 
then aſk many queſtions upon it. I ſhall fet down your 
1ordſhip's definition of perſon, which is this ; © per- 
«« ſon1s a complete intelligent ſubſtance with a peculiar 
« manner of fubſiſtence: and then crave leave to aſk 
your lordſhip the ſame queſtions concerning it, which 
your [lordſhip here aſks me concerning mine: © how | 
<© comes perſon to ſtand for this and nothing elſe? from 
« whence comes complete ſubſtance, or peculiar man- 
ener of ſubſiſtence, ro make up the idea of a perſon? 
Whether it be true or falſe, I am not now to inquires 
but how it comes into this idea of a perſon ? Has 
common uſe of our language appropriated it. to this 
ſenſe? Tf not, this ſeems to me a mere arbitrary idea, 
« and may as well be denied as affirmed. And what a 


fine paſs are we come to, in your lordſhip's way, if a 
85 | ay 


mere arbitrary idea muſt be taken into the only true 
method of certainty But if this be the true idea 
of a perſon, then there can be no union of two natures 
. L997 of 488 FA EY ＋ „ c Loans. 2 * 8 * 
< in one perſon. For if a complete intelligent ſub- 
ſtance be tlie idea of a perſon, and the divine and 
* human ratures be complete intelligent ſubftances'; 
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then the doctrine of the union of two natures and one 
perſon is quite ſunk, for here muſt be two perſons in 
this way of your lordſhip's. Again, if this be the 
« idea of a perſon, then where there are three perſons, 
there muſt be three diſtinct complete intelligent ſub- 
* ſtances; and ſo there cannot be three perſons in the 


ſame individual eſſence. And thus both theſe doc- 


cc 


e trines of the Trinity and incarnation are paſt recovery 
5s gone, if this way, of your lordſhip's, hold.” Theſe, 
y. lord, are your Jordſhip's very words; what force 


there is in them, I will not inquire : but I muſt beſeech 
your lordſhip to take them as objections I make againſt 
- Your notion of perſon, to ſhow the danger of it, and the 
inconſiſtency it has with the doctrine of the Trinity. and 


incarnation. of our Saviour; and when your lordſhip. has 
removed the, objections that are in them, againſt your 
own. definition of perſon, mine alſo, ; by the very fame 
/ VJ „ 
Tour lordſhip's argument, in the following words, 
to page 65, ſeems to me (as far as I can collect) to lie 
thus: your lordſhip tells me, that I ſay, that in pro- 
% -poſitions, whole certainty is built on clear and per- 
« fect ideas, and evident deductions of reaſon, there no 
.<© propoſition can be received for divine revelation 
which , contradicts them.” This propoſition, not 


ſerving your lordſhip's turn fo well, for the concluſion 


you deſigned to draw from it, your lordſhip is. pleaſed 
to enlarge it. For you aſk, © But ſuppoſe I have ideas 
« ſufficient. for ceriainty, what is to be done then?” 


From which words and your following diſcourſe, if 1 
Can underſtand it, it ſeems to me, that your lordſhip 


ſuppoſes it reaſonable for me to hold, that wherever we 
are any how certain of any propoſitions, whether their 
certainty be built on clear and pertect ideas or no, there 
no propoſition can be received for divine revelation, 


which contradicts them. And thence your lordſhip 


concludes, that becauſe I ſay, we may make ſome pro- 


poſitions, of whoſe truth we may be certain concerning 
things, whereof, we have not ideas in all their parts per- 


fectly clear and diſtinct; ** therefore my notion of cer- 
. es PI a eros, IE. Jiu / I gets ov x 
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« matter of faith in all ſuch propoſitions, which are 
offered to be believed on the account of divine reve- 
« Jation:*” a concluſion which * am ſo unfortunate as 


not to find how it follows from your lordſhip? s premiſes, 


_. becauſe I cannot any way bring them into mode and 
figure with ſuch a concluſion. But this being no ſtrange 
thing to me in my want of ſkill in your lordſhip's way 
of Writing, I, in the mean time, crave leave to aſk, 
| Whether there be any propoſitions your lordſhip can be 
certain of, that are not divinely revealed? And here I 
will preſume that your lordſhip 1 is not ſo ſceptical, but 
that you can allow certainty attainable in many things, 
by your natural faculties. - Give me leave then to aſk 
your lordſhip, Whether, where there be propoſitions, of 
whoſe truth you have certain knowledge, you can re- 
ceive any propoſition for divine revelation, which con- 
tradicts that certainty ? Whether that certainty be built 
= the agreement of ideas, ſuch as we- have, or. on 
Whatever elſe your lordſhip builds it? If you cannot, as 
I prefume your lordſhip will ſay you cannot, 1 make 
dold to return you your lordſhip's queſtions here to me, 
2 your own words: © let us now ſuppoſe that you are 
to judge of a propoſition delivered as a matter of faith, 

< where you + have a certainty. by reaſon from your 
« grounds, ſuch as they are? Can you, my lord, aſſent 

« to this as a matter of faith, when you are alrcady cer- 
** tain of the contrary by your way ? How is this poſſi- 
„ ble? Can you believe that to be true, which 2 are 
« certain is not true? Suppoſe it to be, that there are 
* two natures in one perſon, the queſtion is, whether 
« you can aſſent to this as a matter of faith? If you 
« ſhould ſay, where there are only probabilities on the 
«© other ſide, I grant that you then allow revelation is to 
«« prevail. But when you ſay you have certainty by 
* ideas, or without ideas to the contrary, I do not ſee 
* how it is poſſible for you to aſſent to a matter of faith 
Was true, when you are certain, from your method, 
© that it is not true. For how can you believe againſt 
8 certainty becauſe the mind is actually determined 
« by certainty. And ſo your lordſhip's notion of cer- 
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76 muſt overthrow the credibility-of a matter of faith i in | 


« all ſuch Propoſitions, which are offered to be believed 
t on the account of divine revelation. This argu- 


mentation and concluſion is good againſt your lordſhip, 


if it be good againſt me: for certainty is certainty, and 
he chat is certain is certain, and cannot aſſent to ** that. 


as true, Which he is certain is not true, whether he 


ſuppoſes certainty to conſiſt in the perception of the. 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, ſuch as a man has, 


or 4n any ching elſe. For whether thoſe WhO have at- 


tained certainty, not by the way of ideas, can believe 


aga iuſt certainty, + diy more than thoſe wha have attained 
certainty by ideas, we ſhall then ſee, when your lord- 


ſhip ſhall be pleaſed t ſhow the world your: way to Car- b 


tainty without ideas. 


Indeed if what your londfhip inſinuates in the e 
ning of this paſſage, which we are now upon, be true, 


your Jordihip is lafer {in Jour: Way Who. Mittag. 1 | 


there: be any ſuch way) as to the We Ain 


_ revelation. right, than thoſe who make uſe of ideas: but 


yet. you are ſtill as far as they from aſſenting to that as 


true, hieh you are certain is not true. Your lordſhip's 


words are: ä ſo great a difference is there between 
«forming ideas firſt, and then judging of revelation by 


| «..cherh,. and. the believing of revelation on its proper 


grounds, and the interpreting the ſenſe of it by due 
©: meaſures; of reaſon.” If it be che privilege of thoſe 


alone who renounce: ideas, i. e. the immediate objects 


of the. mind in thinking, to believe revelation on its 

t grounds, and the interpreting the ſenſe of it, by 
the hes meaſyres of reaſon; I ſhall not think it ſtrange; 
that any one Wh undertakes to interpret the ſenſe of 
revelation, ſnould renounce ideas, i. e. that he who would 
think right of the meaning of any text of ſcripture; 
ſhed renounce and Hay by all immediate. elke, of the 


| mind in thinking. 


But perhaps your. lordſhip Joes i not here extend whe 


| er. of believing: revelation: on its proper grounds; 


and not on its propet grounds, to all thoſe who are not; 


edel thoſe who. are ler * But your ne | 


mak ES; 


* 
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makes this compariſon here, only between. your tord- 
 ſhip'and me, whs you think am guilty of forming ideas 
_ firſt, and then judging of revelation by them. Anſw. 
If fo, then this lays the blame not on nf doftrine of 
ideas, but on my ꝑarticulat i uſe of them: That then 
which your lordſhip would infinuate of me here, as a 
dangerous way to miſtaking the fenſe of the ſcripture, 
is, “that I form ideas firſt, and then judge of revela- 

e tion by them; “ i. e. in plain Engliſh, that F get to 
myſelf, the beſt I can, the fignification' of rhe Words, 
wherein the revelation is delivered, and fo*endeavour to 

_ underſtand the ſenſe of the revelation delivered in them. 
And pray, my lord, does your lordſhipꝭ do otherwife? _. 
Does the believing of revelation upomits proper grounds, 
and the due meaſures of feaſon, teach. you to judge of 
revelation, before you underſtand the words it is deli- 
vered in; i. e. before you have formed the ideas in your 
mind, as well as you can, which thoſe words ſtand for? 
If the due meaſures of reaſon teach your lordſhip this, 
T beg the favour of your lord ſhip to tell me thoſe due 
meaſures of reaſon, that I may leave thoſe undue mea- 

ſures of reafon, which I have hitherto followed in the 

Interpreting the ſenſe of the ſcripture ; whoſe fenfe-it - 
ſecms I ſhould have interpreted firſt, and underſtood the 
lignification of the words afterwards. „ EIU, | 

My lord, I read the revelation of the holy ſcripture 
with a full aſſurance, that all it delivers is true: and 
though this be a ſubmiſſion to the writings of thoſe in- 
ſpired authors, which I neither have, nor can have, for 
_ thoſe of any other men; yet I uſe (and know not how 
to help it, till your lordſhip ſhow me a better. method 
in thoſe due meaſures of reaſon, which you mention) 
the ſame way to interpret to myſelf the ſenſe of that 
book, that I do of any other. Firſt, I endeavour to 
underſtand the words and phraſes of the language I read 
it in, i. e. to form ideas they ſtand for. If your lord- 

ſhip means any thing elſe by forming ideas firſt, I con- 
feſs I underſtand it not. And if there be any word or 
expreſſion, which in thar author, or in that place of that 

author, ' ſeems to have a peculiar meaning, i. e. to ſtand 
for an idea, which is different from that, which the 
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are, 


e doubt about the ſenſe of it 
ec to my ideas? Give me leave, my lord, with all ſub- 
miſſion, to return your lordſhip the ſame words: Your 
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common uſe of that language has made it a ſign of, that 


idea alſo I endeavour to form in my mind, by compar- 
ing this author with himſelf, and obſerving the deſign 
of his diſcourſe, ſo that, as far as I can, by a ſincère en- 
deavour, I may have the ſame ideas in every place when 


I read the words, which the author had when he writ 


them. But here, my lord, I take care not to take thoſe 
for words of divine revelation, which are not the words 
of inſpired writers: nor think myſelf concerned with 
that ſubmiſſion to receive the expreſſions of fallible men, 


.and to labour to find out their meaning, or, as your 


lordſhip phraſes it, interpret their ſenſe ; as if they were 
the expreſſions of the ſpirit of God, by the mouths: or 
ns of men inſpired and guided by that infallible ſpirit. 


This, my lord, is the method I uſe in interpreting the 


ſenſe of the revelation of the ſcriptures; if your lord- 
ſhip knows that I do otherwiſe, I defire you to convince 


me of it; and if your lordſhip does otherwiſe, I deſire 


you to ſhow me wherein your method differs from mine, 
that I may reform upon ſo good a pattern: for as for 
what you accuſe me of in the following words, it is that 
which either has no fault in it, or if it has, your lord- 
ſhip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as I. Your words 


J may pretend what I pleaſe, that I hold the aſſur- 
ance of faith, and the certainty by ideas, to go upon 
very different grounds; but when a propoſition is 
offered to me out of ſcripʒure to be believed, and I 

1 not recourſe to be made 


ce lordſhip may pretend what you pleaſe, that you hold 
ce the aſſurance of faith, and the certainty of knowledge 
« to ſtand upon different grounds,“ (tor I preſume your 


_ lordſhip will not ſay, that believing and knowing ſtand 
upon the ſame grounds, for that would, I think, be to 


ſay, that probability and demonſtration are the ſame 


thing) « hut when a propoſition is offered you out of 


& ſcripture to be believed, and you doubt about the ſenſe. 


e of it, is not recourſe to be made to your notions ?”” 
What, my lord, is the difference here between your 


8 lord 


to the Bikkep of a. „ 


lordſhip- s and my way in the caſe? I muſt have recourſe 
to my ideas, and your lordſhip muſt have recourſe to 
your notions. For I think you cannot believe a pro- 
poſition contrary. to your own notions; for then you 
would have the ſame, and different notions, at the ſame 
time. So that all the difference between your lordſhip 
and me, is, that we do both the ſame thing ; only your 
lordſhip ſhows a great diſlike to my uſing the term idea. 
But the inſtance your lordſhip here gives, is beyond 
my comprehenſion. You ſay, © a propoſition 1s offered 
eme out of ſcripture to be believed, and I doubt about 
« the ſenſe of it. As in the preſent caſe, whether 
there can be three perſons i in one nature, or two na- 
te tures and one perſon. My lord, my Bible is faulty | 
again; for I do not remember that I ever read in it 
either of theſe propoſitions, in theſe preciſe words, 
there are three perſons in one nature, or, there are 
* two natures and one perſon.“ When your lordſhip - 
ſhall ſhow me a Bible wherein they are ſo ſet down, I 
ſhall then think them a good inſtance of propoſitions 
offered me out of ſcripture ; till then, whoever ſhall ſay 
that they are propoſitions in the ſcripture, when there 
are.no ſuch words, ſo put together, to be found in holy. 
writ, ſeems to me to make a new ſcripture in words 
and propoſitions, that the Holy Ghoſt dictated not. 1 
do not here queſtion their truth, nor deny that they may 
be drawn from the ſcripture : but! deny that theſe very 
propoſitions are in expreſs words in my Bible. For 
that is the only thing I deny here; if your lordſhip can 
ſhow them me in yours, I beg you to do it. 
In the mean time, taking them to be as true as if they 
were the very words of divine revelation ; the queſtion 
then is, how muſt we interpret the ſenſe of them ? For 
ſuppoſing them to be divine revelation, to aſk, as your 
lordfhip here does, what reſolution I, or any one, can 
come to about their poſſibility, ſeems to me to involve 
a contradiction in it. For whoever admits a propoſi- 
tion to be of divine revelation, ſuppoſes it not only to 
be poſſible, but true. Your lordſhip's queſtion then 
can mean only this, what ſenſe can I, upon my princi- 
ples, come to, of either of theſe propoſitions, but in the 
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about certainty (as you thin 


way & 14840? 4071 1 ate ledve'ts iſle your lordſhip, 
What ſenſe of them can your lordſhip upon your rinct- 
ples come fo, but in the way of 5 ? Which, | 
plain Fn Eng Slut, amounts to no more than this, that you 
ordſhip wit underſtand them according to the fenſe 
you have of thoſe terms they are made up of, and f ac- 
cording to the ſenfe I have of thoſe térms. Nor cam it 
be otherwife, unleſs your lordſhip « can take à term in 


any propoſition to have one ſenſe, and yet unckerſtand it 
: 0 Hoher; and thus We ſee, that in effect men have 


ifferently underſtood and interpreted the ſenſe of theſe 
Per poſitions; whether they uſed rhe way of ideas or not, 
e. whether they called What any word food for, notion, 
or fenſe, or meaning, or idea. 
1 think my lelf. oblig ed to return your lordſhip my 
ks news 700 write me here, of one who hag 
found a ſeeret way how the fame body may be in 1 
wh at once. It making no part, that I can ſce, of 
e reaſoning your lordſhip was then upon, I can take 
it only for a piece of news: and the favour was the 
greater, that F 5 lordſhip was pleaſed to ſtop yourſelf 
in the midſt of ſo ſerious an ien as the articles of 
the Trinity and intatnation, to tell it me. And me- 


an 3. Pity that author had not uſed ſome of the 


words of my book, which might have ſerved to have 
tied him and me together. For his ſecret about a body 
in to places at once, which he does keep up; and © my 
r ſecret about certainty, which. your. lordſhip. thinks 


had been better kept up too,” being all yout words ; 


bring me into his N ut very untowardly. If 
your lordſhip would be pleaſed to ſhow, that my ſecret _ 
8 fit to call it) is falſe or. + 
Erroneous, the world would ſee a goad reaſon why vo 
mould think it better kept up; till then perhaps they 
may be apt to ſuſpect, that the fault is not ſo much in 


my publiſhed ſecret about certainty, as ſomewhere elſe. 


But fince your lordſhip thinks it had been better kept 
up, I promiſe that, as ſoon as you ſhall do me the favour 
to make public a better notion of certainty than mine, 


1 will by a public retraCtion call in mine: which I hope 


you lorditip Will do, for I dare ſay hobody will think | 
TI \ 
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God of friendly advice to your lordſhip, if you have 
ch a'fecret, that you ſhould keep it up. 
F Your lordſhip, with fome emphafis, bids me obferve 
my own words, that 1 here pofitively fay, © that rhe 
% mind not being certain of the truth of that it doth 
7 not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that 
% I place certainty only in evident knowledge, of in 
„clear and diſtinct ideas; and yet my great complaint 
* of your lotdſhip was, that you charged this upon me, 
ff and now your lordſhip finds it iti my 6wn words.“ 
Anſw. My own words, in that place, are, © the mind 
“ is not certain of what it doth not evidently know ;* 
Hur in them, or that paſſage, as ſet down by your lord- 
#hip, there is not the leaſt mention of clear and diſtinct 
ideas; and therefore I ſhould wonder to hear your lord- 
ſhip fo ſolemnly call them my own words, when they 
ate bur what your lordſhip would have to be a conſe- 
- quence of my words; were it not, as I humbly conceive, 
4 way not unfrequent with your lordſhip to ſpeak of 
har, which you think a conſequence from any thing 
faid, ds if it were the very thing ſaid. It reſts therefore 
upon your lordſhip to prove that evident knowledge 
Can be only where the ideas concerning which it is, are 
ae clear and diſtinct. I am certain, that I have 
evideht knowledge; that the ſubſtance of my body and 
foul exiſts, though I am as certain that I have but a very 
obſcure and confuſed idea of any fabſtance at all: ſo 
that my complaint of your lordſhip, upon that account, 
remains very well founded, notwithſtanding any thing 
you allege here. RE Lhe 
Tour lordſhip, ſumming up the force of what you 
ha ve faid, adds, © that you have pleaded, (I.) That my 
te method of certainty ſhakes the belief of revelation in 
« general. (2.) That it ſhakes the belief of particular 

e propoſitions or articles of faith, which depend upon 
the ſenſe of words contained in ſcripture.” | 
Tpbat your lordſhip has pleaded, I grant; but, with 
ſubmiſſion, I deny that you have proved. 
([.) That my definition of knowledge, which is that 
which your lordſhip calls my method of certainty, ſhakes 
the belief of revelation in general. For all — | 

d. 
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* * 


' lordſhip offers for proof of it, is only the alleging ſome 
other paſſages out of my book, quite different from that 


my definition of knowledge, which, you endeavour to 
ſhow, do ſhake the belief of revelation in general: but 


indeed have not, nor, I humbly conceive, cannot ſhow, 


that they do any ways ſhake the belief of revelation in 
general. But if they did, it does not at all follow from 
thence, that my definition of knowledge; 1. e. my me- 
thod of certainty, at all ſhakes the belief of revelation 


in general, which was what your lordſhip undertook to 


prove. EF hp 


([ 2.) As to the ſhaking the belief of particular propo- 


ſitions or articles of faith, which depend, as you here 
ſay, upon the ſenſe of words; I think I have ſufficiently 
cleared myſelf from that charge, as will yet be more 

evident from what your lordſhip here farther urges. 


-- 


Your lordſhip ſays, my placing certainty in 4 wa 


a good conſequence, till not ſaying any truth be the de- 
nying of it; and then if my not ſaying in my book, that 


ue are to believe all there expreſſed, be to deny, that 


we are to believe all that we find there expreſſed, I 


fear many of your lordſhip's books will be found to 


ſhake the belief of ſeveral or all the articles of our faith. 
But ſuppoſing this conſequence to be good, viz. I do 
not ſay, therefore I deny, and thereby I ſhake the belief 


of ſome articles of faith ; how does this prove, that my 


placing 
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placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas, ſhakes any article of faith? 
unleſs my ſaying, that certainty conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the rene or diſagreement. of ideas, B. iv. 
chap. 12. $6. of my Eſſay, be a proof, that I do not 
ſay, in any other part of that book, that we are to 
« believe all that we find expreſſed i in ſcripture.” - 
But perhaps the remaining words of the period will 
help us out in your lordſhip's argument, which all to- 
gether ſtands thus : .*©. becauſe I do not ſay we are to 
A believe all that we find there expreſſed ; but [1 do ſay 
ein caſe we have any clear and diſtinct He ole 7 
limit the ſenfe another way, than the words ſeem to 
« carry it, we are to judge that to be the true ſenſe.“ 
My lord, 1 d not remember where I ſay. what in the 
latter part of this period your lordſhip makes me ſay; 
and your lordſhip would have done me a favour to have 
quoted the place. Indeed I do ſay, in the chapter your 
lordſhip ſeems to be upon, that no propoſition can be 
« received for divine revelation, or. obtain the aſſent 
ce due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear 
« intuitive know ledge. This is what I there ſay, and 
all that I there ſay: which in effect is this, that no pro- 
poſition can be received for divine revelation, which is 
contradictory to a. ſelf-evident propoſition; and if that 
be it which your lordſhip makes me ſay here in the fore- 
going words, I agree to it, and would be glad to know 
whether your lordſhip differs in opinion from me in ĩt. 
But this not anſwering your -purpoſe, your lordſhip 
would, in the following words of this paragraph, change 
ſelf-evident propoſition into a propoſition we have at- 
tained certainty of, though by imperfect ideas: in which 
ſenſe the propoſition your lordſhip argues from as mine, 
will ſtand thus: that no propoſition can be received for 
divine revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, 
if it be contradictory to any propoſition, of whoſe truth 
we are by any way certain. And then I deſire your 
lordſhip to name the two contradictory propoſitions, 
the one of divine revelation, I do not aſſent to; the other, 
that I have attained to a certainty of by my imperfect 
1 nen makes me 1 or not aſſent to _ of 
| 3 | vine 
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\. "Givine revelation. The very ſetting down of theſe two 
_ . contradictory propofitions will be demonſtration againft 


mme, and if your lordſhip cannot (as J humbly conceive 


yorrcannot). name any two ſuch propoſitions, it is an 
evidence, that all this duſt, that is raiſed, is only a great 
deal of talk about hat your lordſhip cannot prove: for 
that your lordſhip has not yet proved any ſuch thing, I 


n Humbly of opinion T have already ſhown. * 


Tour lordſhip's diſcourſe of Des Cartes, in the fol- 
flowing pages, is, I think, as far as I am concerned in 
ik, to ſhow, that certainty cannot be had by ideas; be- 
Fauſe Des Cartes uſing the term ideas, miffed of it. 

Anw. The queſtion between your lordſhip and me not 

being about Des Cartes's, but my notion of certainty, 

_ yout lordſhip will put an end to my notion of certainty 

by ideas, whenever your lordſhip ſhall prove, that cer- 

tainty cannot be attained any way by the immediate ob- 

Jets of the mind in thinking, i. e. by ideas; or that 

_ Eeftarmnty does not conſiſt in the perception of the agree- 

ment or diſagreement of ideas; or laſtly, when your 

Tordſhip ſhall ſhow vs what elſe certainty does confift 

Tn. + When your lordſhip ſhall do either of thefe three, 

Ipromife your lordſhip to renounce my notion, or way, 

or method, TN (or whatever elſe your lordſhip 

nas been pleaſed to call it) of certainty by ideas. A 

The next paragraph is to ſhow the inclination your 

T6rdfhrp has to favour me in the words it may be.” I 

alf De always ſorry to have. miſtaken any one's, eſpe- 

tially your lordſhip's inclination to favour me: but fince 
the preſs has publiſhed this to the world, the world muſt 
now be judge of your lordſhip's inclination to favour 


The three or four following pages are to ſhow, that 
your lordſhip's exception againſt ideas was not againſt 
the terin ideas, and that I miſtook you in it. Anſw. 
My lord, I muft own that there are very few pages of 


Four letters, when T come to examine what is the pre- 


cife meaning of your words, either as making diſtinct 
propoſitions, or a continued diſcourſe, wherein I do not 
trink myſelf in danger to be miſtaken; but whether in 
the preſent cafe; one much more learned than I 

_— £7 not 
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not have underſtood your lordſhip as I did, muſt be left, 
to thoſe who will beat the pains to conſider your words, 
= my reply to them. Your lordſhip ſaying, as 
« have ſtated, my notion of ideas, it may be of danger- 
« ous conſequence.” This ſeeming too gencral an ac- 
cuſation, I endeavoured to find what it was more par- 
ticularly in it, which your lordihip thought might be 
of dangerous coniequence. And the firſt thing I Wenge 
you excepted againſt, was the uſe of the term idea: 
your lordihip tells me here, I was miſtaken, it was — 
the term idea you excepted againſt, but the way of cer- 
tainty by ideas. To excuſe my miſtake, I have this to 
ſay for myſelf, that reading in your firſt letter theſe ex- 
preſs words: When, new terms are. made uſe of by it | 
te men to promote ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and to ver- 
throw the myſteries of our faith, we then have reaſon 
ce to inquire into them, and to examine the foundation 
and tendency of them; it could not be very ſtrange, 
if 1 5 them to refer to terms: but it: ſeems 1 
was miſtaken, and ſhould have underſtood by them my 
« way of certainty. by ideas, and ſhould have read your 
lordſhip's words thus: When new terms are made uſe 
„ of by ill men, to promote ſcepticiſm and infidelity, 
and to overthrow the myſteries of faith, we have then 
* reaſon to inquire into them,“ i. e. Mr. L's definition. 
of know ledge, (for that is my way of certainty by ideas} - 
and then to examine the foundation and tendency of 
5 them,” i. e. this propofition, viz. that knowledge or 
certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas. Them,“ in your lordſhip's 
words, as I thought (for 1 am ſcarce ever ſure what 
your: lordſhip means by..** them”) neceſſarily referring 
to what ill: men made uſe of for the promoting of ſcep= 
ticiſm and infidelity, I thought it had referred to terms: 
Why ſo? ſays your lordſhip: Your, quarrel, you ſay, 
was not with the term ideas. But that which you 
* inſiſted upon was the way of certainty: by ideas, and 
the new terms as employed to that purpoſe; and 
therefore it is that which your lordſhip muſt be under- 
ſtood to mean, by Wwhat ill men make uſe of, &c: 
N 1 l to my reader, whether I may not he ex» 


cuſed, 


1 
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cuſed, if I took them rather to refer to terms, a word 
in the plural number preceding in the ſame period, than 
to © way of certainty by ideas, which is the ſingular 
number, and neither. preceding, no nor ſo much as ex- 
preſſed in the ſame ſentence? And if by my ignorance 
in the uſe of the pronoun them, it is my misfortune to 
be often at a loſs in the underſtanding of your: ee 8 
urking E hope I ſhall be excuſed. 

Another excuſe for my underſtanding that one of the 
Ang in my book which your lordfhip thought might 
be of dangerous conſequence, was the term idea, may 
be found in theſe words of your lordſhip: “ But what 
need all this great noiſe about ideas and certainty, 
t true and real certainty by ideas; if after all it comes 
<«. only to this, that our ideas only preſent to us ſuch 
* things from whence we bring arguments to prove 


* the truth of things? But the world hath been ſtrangely 


Fe amuſed - with ideas of late; and we have been told, 


that ſtrange things might be done by the help of ideas, 


and yet theſe ideas at laſt come to be common no- 
tions of minen which we muſt make uſe of in our 
. reaſoning.”* I I ſhall offer one paſſage more for my 
excuſe, out of the ſame page. I had ſaid in my chapter 
about the exiſtence of God, I thought it moſt proper to 
expreſs myſelf in the moſt ufual and familiar way, by 
common words and expreſſions: Your lordſhip wiſhes 


el bad done ſo quite through my book; for then I had 


never given that occaſion for the enemies of our faith 
to take up my new way of ideas, as an effectual bat- 


«© tery (as they im TY) againſt the myſteries of the 
| u 


| cc 


6 


e chriſtian faith. t I might have enjoyed the fatis- 


faction of my ideas long enough, | before your lord- 
*« ſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found 
+ es th employed in doing miſchief.” Thus this paſ- 
ſage ſtands in your lordſhip's former letter, though here 
your lordſhip gives us but a part of it; and that part 
vour lordſhip breaks off into two, and gives us inverted 
and in other words. Perhaps thoſe who obſerve this, 
and better underſtand the arts of controverſy than I do, 
may find ſome ſkill in it. But your lordſhi n dg off 
the ne — theſe words, « "—_ th 

the be 
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*. be done by the help of ideas: and then adding theſe 


: new ones, i. e. as to matter of certainty,” leaves out 
thoſe which contain your wiſh, © that I had expreſſed 


„ myſelf in the moſt uſual way by common words and 


, expreſſions quite through my book,” as I had done 
in my chapter of the exiſtence of a God; for then, ſays 
your lordſhip, «I had not given that accation to the 
« enemies of our faith to take up my new way of ideas, 
« as an effectual battery, &c.” which wiſh of your 
lordſhip's is, that I had all along left out the term idea, 
as it is plain from my words which you refer to in your 
wiſh, as they ſtand in my firſt letter; viz. © I thought 
*«© jt moſt proper to'expreſs myſclf in the moſt uſual and 
« familiar way——by common words and known ways 
ow of expreſſion ; and therefore, as I think, IJ have ſcarce 
te uſed the word idea in that whole chapter.” Now I 
muſt again appeal to my reader, whether your lordſhip 
having ſo plainly wiſhed that I had uſed common words 
and expreſſions in oppoſition to the term idea, I am not 
excuſable if I took you to mean that term? though your 
OW leaves out the wiſh, and inſtead of it puts in, 
1. e. © as to matter of certainty,” words which were not 
in your former letter; though it be for miſtaking you 
in my anſwer. to that letter, that you here blame me. 
I muſt own, my lord, my dulneſs will be very apt to 
miſtake you in expreſſions ſeemingly ſo plain as theſe, 
till I can preſume myſelf quick-ſighted enough to un- 
derſtand men's meaning in their writings, not by their 
expreſſions ; which I confeſs J am not, and i is an art I 
find myſelf too old now to learn. 
But bare miſtake is not all; your lordſhip n me 
alſo of unfairneſs and difingenuity i in underſtanding theie 
words of yours, „the world has heen ſtrangely amuicd 
« with ideas, and yet theſe ideas at laſt come to be only 
x common notions of things, as if in them your lord- 
« ſhip owned ideas to be only common notions of 
_ ** things,” To this, my lord, I muſt humbly” crave 
leave to anſwer, that there was no unfairneſs or diſin- 
genuity in my ſaying your lordſhip owned ideas for ſuch, 
becauſe I underſtood you to ſpeak. in that plice in your 
own tenſe; and thereby to ſhow that ie new term idea 


need 
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need not be 8 when it f only ec 
mon notions of things, , i. e, fignified no more than no- 
tion doth, which is a more uſual word. This I took to 
be your meaning in that place; and whether 1 or. any 
one might not ſo underffand it, SID out deſerving to 
be told, that * this is a. Way « of turnir ng pings upon your 
* lordſhip, which you did not 2 from me, or 
ſuch a ſolemn a peal as this, ” 85 now, how fair and 
« ingenuous this anſwer . leave to any one, Who 
will but do me the favour to caſt his eye on the firſt 
paſſage above-quoted, as it, ſtands in your eren 
own words in your! firſt letter. For Thumb] y. beg Bos 


to ſay, that 1 cannot but wonder to find, that when our 


lordihip is charging me with want of fairneſs and 3 IDge- 
nuity, you ſhould leave out, in quoting of your own 
words, thoſe which ſeryed moſt to Juſtify the ſrole. I Fad 
taken them in, and put others inthe ſte ſtead of them. 


your: firſt letter they ſtand. thus: But t the world 10 
&© been ſtrangely amuſed with ideas of late, and we T4 


been told that ſtrange 1 things might be done by the 


" 2 5750 of Maaß and yet the E 8 0 at laſt t come co. be 
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* now how fair and 1 17 nuous this is?“ words which 1 


ſhould not uſe, but that I find them uſed by yur lordſhip 
in. this very paſſage, and upon this very occaſion. | 

7 grant myſelf a mortal man very liable to miſtakes, 
eſpecially ; in your writings : but that in my miſtakes, I 
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am guilty of any unfairneſs or diſingenuity, your lord- | 
ſhip will, 1 humbly copcei ve, pargon me, if I thin nk = - 


will paſs ſor want of fa nel and W in Any « 5 


at the reader 
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without clear evidence to accuſe me. To avoid any | 
ſuch ſuſpicion, in my firſt letter I ſet down every word | 
contained in thoſe pages of your book which I was con- | 
cerned in; and. in my ſecond, I ſet down moſt of the | 

| 


Far ber of your lordſhip's firſt anſwer that I replied to. 
But becauſe the doing it all along in this, would, I find, 
too much increaſe the bulk of my book; I earneſtly beg 
every one, who will think this my reply. worth his pe- 
ruſal, to lay your lordſhip's letter before him, that he 
may ſee whether in theſe pages I direct my anſwer to, 
without ſetting them down at large, there be any thing | 
material unanſwered, or unfairly or diſingenuouſly re- | 
preſented. | 
Your lordſhip, i in 6 next 3 gives a reaſon why 
1 ought to have underſtood your words, as a conſequence 
of my aſſertion, and not as your own ſenſe, viz. Be- 
« cauſe you all along diſtinguiſh the way of reaſon, by 
e deducing one thing from another, from my way of 
« certainty in the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. 23 
Anſw. I know your lordſhip does all along talk of rea- 1 
ſon and my way of ideas, as diſtinct or oppoſite : but | 
this is the thing I have and do complain of, that your 
 Jordſhip does ſpeak of them as diſtinct, without ſhowing 
wherein they are different, ſince the perception-of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, which is my way of 
certainty, is alſo the way of reaſon. For the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, is either by 
an immediate compariſon of two ideas, as in ſelf-evident 
propoſitions ; which, way of knowledge of truth, is the 
way of reaſon ; or by the intervention of intermediate 
ideas, i. e. by the deduction of one thing from another, 
vhich is alſo the way of reaſon, as I have ſhown; where 
I anſwer to your ſpeaking of certainty placed in good 
and ſound reaſon, and not in ideas: in which place, as 
In ſeveral others, your lordſhip oppoſes ideas and reaſon, 
which your lordſhip calls here diſtinguiſhing them. But 
to continue to Mar 3 of two things as differ- 


my ignorauce, A 1 have not former 
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been acquainted with: and therefore, when you ſhall 
have ſhown, that reaſoning about ideas, or by ideas, is 
not the ſame way of reaſoning, as that about or by no- 
tions or conceptions, and that what T mean by 1800 is 
not the ſame that your lordſhip means by notions ; you 
will have ſome reaſon to blame me for miſtaking you in 
the paſſages above-quoted, _ | 

For if your lordſhip, in thoſe words, does not except 
againſt the term ideas, but allows it to have the fame 
fignification with notions, or conceptions, or apprehen- 
ſions; then your lordſhip” s words will run thus: „But 
*«« what need all this great noife about notions, or con- 
e ceptions, or apprehenſions ? and the world has been 
- « ſtrangely amel with notions, or conceptions, or 
"os Pie. =: wing of late: which, whether it be that 
which your lordſhip will own to be your meaning, 5 
muſt leave to your conſideration: 

Your lordſhip proceeds to examine my new method 
of certainty, as you are pleaſed to call it. 

To my aſking, *©* whether there be any other or older 
method of certainty ?** your lordſhip anſwers, “that 
is not the point; but whether mine be any at 5 

- «© which your lordſhip denies. Anſw. I grant, to 
him that barely denies it to be any at all, it is not he 
point, whether there be any older; but to him, that 
calls it a new method, I humbly conceive it will not 
be thought wholly befides the point to ſhow an older; at 
_ leaſt, that it ought to have prevented theſe following 
words of your lordſhip's, viz. * that your lordſhip did 
never pretend to inform the world of new methods :” 
| which being in anſwer to my defire, that you would be 
pleaſed to ſhow me an older, or another method, plainly 
imply, that your lordſhip ſuppoſes, that whoever will | 
inform the world of another method of certainty than 
mine, can do it only by informing them of a new one. 
But ſince this is the anſwer your lordſhip pleaſes to make 
to my requeſt, I crave leave to confider it a little. 

Your lordſhip having pronounced concerning my de- 
finition of knowledge, which you call my method of 
_ certainty, that it might be of dangerous conſequence to 
an oe” the chriftian faith; deſired you to ſhow 

in 
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in what certainty lies: and deſired it of your lordſhip 
by theſe preſſing confiderations,. that it would ſecure 

that article of faith againſt any dangerous conſequence 
from my way, and be a great ſervice to truth in general. 
To which your lordſhip replies here, that you did never 
pretend to inform the world of new methods; and 
therefore are not bound to go any farther than what you 
found fault with, which was my new method. : 
'Anſw. My lord, I did not defire any new method o 
you. I obſerved your lordſhip, in more places than 
one, reflected on me for writing out of my own thoughts: 
and therefore 1 could not expect from your lordſhip 
what you ſo much condemn in another. Beſides, one 
of the faults you found with my method, was, that it 
was new: and therefore if your lordſhip will look again 
into that paſſage, where I deſire you to ſet the world 
right in a thing of that great conſequence, as it is to 
know wherein certainty conſiſts ; you will not find, that 
I mention any thing of a new method of certainty : my 
words were another,“ whether old or new was indif- 
ferent. In truth, all that I requeſted, was only ſuch a 
method of certainty, as your lordſhip approved of, and 
was ſecure in; and therefore I do not ſee how your not 
pretending to inform the world in any new methods, 
can be any way alleged as a reaſon, for refuſing ſo uſeful 
and fo charitable-a thing. (2 >, 
Your lordſhip farther adds, that you are not bound 
6 to go any farther, than what you found fault with.” 
Anſw. I ſuppoſe your lordſhip. means, that “you are 
re not bound by the law of diſputation ;*”* nor are you, 
as I humbly conceive, by this law forbid: or if you 
were, the law of the ſchools could not diſpenſe with the 
eternal divine law of charity. The law of diſputing, 
whence had it its ſo mighty a ſanction ? It is at beſt but i 1 
the law of wrangling, if it ſhut out the great ends of 9 
information and inſtruction; and ſerves only to flatter a 
little guilty vanity, in a victory over an adverſary leſs 
ſkilful in this art of fencing. Who can believe, that 
upon fo flight an account your lordſhip ſhould negle& 
your deſign of writing againſt me? The great motivgs- 
of your concern for an article of the chriſtian faith, ar - 
We, f A2 2 js of 
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of. that duty which you profeſs has made you do what | 
you have done, will be believed to work more uniformly 


in your lordſhip, than to let a father of the church, and 
a teacher in Iſrael, not tell one who aſks him, which is 
the right and ſafe way, if he knows it. No, no, my 


lord, a character ſo much to the prejudice of your cha- 


rity, nobody will receive of your lordſhip, no, not from 
yourſelf: whatever your lordſhip may ſay, the world 


will believe, that you would have given a better method 


of certainty, if you had had one; when thereby you 


would have ſecured» men from the danger of running 


into errours in articles of faith, and effectually have 
recalled them from my way of certainty, which leads, as 

your lordſhip ſays, to ſcepticiſm and infidelity. For 
to turn men from a way they are in, the bare telling 
them it is dangerous, puts but a ſhort ſtop to their going 


on in it: there is nothing effectual to ſet them a going 


right, but to ſhow them which is the ſafe and ſure way ; 
a piece of humanity, which when aſked, nobody, as far 
as he knows, refuſes another; and that 1 have carneſtly 
aſked of your lordſhip. 

Your lordſhip repreſents to me the e RAT 
and inconſiſtency of my way of certainty, by telling me, 
ce that it ſeems ſtill a ſtrange thing to you, that I ſhould 
te talk ſo much of a new method of certainty by ideas; 
e and yet allow, as I do, ſuch a want of ideas, ſo much 
« imperfection in them, and ſuch a want of connexion 


„ between our ideas and the things themſelves.” Anſw. 
| This objection being ſo viſibly againſt the extent of our 


knowledge, and not the certainty of it by ideas, would 


need no other anſwer but this, that it proved nothing to 
the point; which was to ſhow, that my way by ideas, 


was no way to certainty at all; not to true certainty, 


which is a term your lordſhip uſes here, which I ſhall 


be able to conceive, what you mean by, when you ſhall 
be pleaſed to tell me what falſe certalnty is. 

But becauſe what you ſay here, is in ſhort what you 
ground your charge of ſcepticiſm on, in your former 
letter; I ſhall here, according to my promiſe, conſider 
what your lordſhip days there, and * you will allow 
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Your charge of ſcepticiſm, in your former letter, is 
as followeth.. 

Your lordſhip's firſt ane conſiſts in theſe pro- 
poſitions, FIT, £157) 

1. Thar I fay,. Book IV. Chap. I, that knowledge i 18 


the e of the eee or e of 
ideas. 


ny, 


2. That I go t b to prove; that aides are very many 


more beings, of which we have no ideas, than thoſe 


of which we have; from whence your lordſhip: draus 


hogs concluſion, © that we are excluded from attaining! 
*-any knowledge, as to the far greateſt part of the uni- 
. **- verſe :** which I agree to. But with ſubmiſſion, this 


is not the propoſition to be proved, but this, viz. that 


my way by ideas, or my way of certainty by ideas, for 


to that your lordſhip reduces it; i. e. my placing of cer- 


tainty in the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
Nr of ideas ;; leads to ſcepticiſm. | 

. © Farther, from my ſaying, that the intellectual world 
is greater and more beautiful cettainly than the material, 
your lordſhip argues, that if certainty may be had by 
general reaſons without particular ideas in one, it may 
alſo in other caſes. Anſw. It may, no doubt: but this 


is nothing againſt any thing I have ſaid; for I have neither 


ſaid, nor ſuppoſe, that certainty by general reaſons, or 
any reaſons, can be had without ideas; no more than I ſay,” 
or ſuppoſe, that we can reaſon without thinking, or 
think without immediate objects in our minds in think- 
ing, i. e. think without ideas. But your lordſhip aſks, 
« whence comes this certainty (for I ſay certainty) where 

* there be no particular ideas,” if knowledge conſiſts 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas? I anſwer, we have ideas as far as we are certain; 
and beyond that, we have neither certainty, no nor pro- 
bability. Every thing which we either know or believe, 
is ſome propoſition :- now no propoſition can be framed 

as the object of our knowledge or aſſent, wherein two 
oak are not joined to; or ſeparated from one another. 
As for example, when I affirm that © ſomething exiſts 
in the world; whereof I have no idea, exiſtence is 


affirmed of ſomething, ſome being: and I have as clear 


an n idea of exiſtence and ſomething, the two things joined 
| | Aa 3 | in 
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in that propoſition, as I have of them in this propofition, 
2 ſomething exiſts in the world, whereof I have an 
« idea. When therefore I affirm, that the intellectual 

world is greater and more beautiful than the material; 
whether 1 ſhould know the truth of this propoſition, 
either by divine revelation, or ſhould afſert it as highly 
Edtuy, b.! probable (which is all I do in that chapter, 
0.3. % out of which this inſtance is brought) it 
means no more but this, viz. that there are 
more, and more beautiful beings, whereof we have no 
ideas, than there are of which we have ideas; of which 
beings,” whereof we have no ideas, we can, for want of 
ideas, have no farther knowledge, but that ſuch beings 


1 do exiſt. 


oof your lordſhip ſhall now aſk me, how I know there 
are Fuck: beings; I anſwer, that, in that chapter of the 
extent of our knowledge, I do not ſay I know, but 1 
endeavour to ſhow, that it is moſt highly probable : but 
vet a man is capable of knowing it to be true, becauſe 
he is capable of having it revealed to him by God, t that 
this propoſition i is true, viz. that in the works of God 
thine} are more, 'and more beautiful beings, whereof we 
have no ideas, than there are whereof we have ideas. 
If God, inſtead of ſhowing the very things to St. Paul, 
had only revealed t6 him, that this ene be was true, 
viz. that there were things in heaven, which neither eye 
&* had ſeen, nor ear had heard; nor had entered into the 
<« heart of man to conceive; would he not have known 
| the truth of that propoſition of whoſe terms he had ideas, 
viz. of beings, whereof he had no other ideas, bur barely 
as ſomething; and of exiſtence ; 4 74 in the want of 
other ideas of them, he could attain nd other knowledge 
of them but barely that they exiſted 2. So that in what I 
have there ſaid, there is no contradiction, nor ſhadow of 
a contradiction, to my placing knowledge in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. 
But if 1 ſhould an) where miſtake, and ſay any thing 
| ger Foie with that way 'of certainty. of mine; how, I 
beſeech your lordfhip, could you conclude From thence, 
that the placing knowledge in the perception of the 
eee or er $5 cs of ideas tends. to I” m? 
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That which is the propoſition here to be proved, would 
remain ſtill unproved : for I might ſay things inconſiſt- . 
ent with this propofition, that knowledge conſiſts in 
« the perception of the connexion and agreement or | 
« difagreement and repugnancy of our ideas; and yet 
that propofition be true, and very far from tending to | 
ſcepticiſm, unleſs your lordſhip will argue that every _ | 
- propofition that is inconſiſtent with what a man any"8> _ [2 
where ſays, tends to ſcepticiſm; and then I ſhould be 
tempted to infer, that many propoſitions in the letters 
your lordſhip has honoured me with, will tend to ſcep- 
Tour lordſhip's ſecond argument is from my ſaying, 
% we have no ideas of the mechanical affections of the 
minute particles of bodies, which hinders our certain 
** knowledge of univerſal truths concerning natural bo- 
dies:“ from whence your lordſhip concludes, ** that: 
« ſince we can attain to no ſcience, as to bodies or 
*«« ſpirits, our knowledge muſt be confined to a very 
„ narrow compaſs.” I I grant it; but I crave leave to 
mind your lordſhip again, that this is not the propoſi- 
tion to be proved: a little knowledge is ſtill knowledge, 
and not ſcepticiſm. But let me have affirmed our 
knowledge to be comparatively very little; how, I be- 
ſeech your lordſhip, does that any way prove, that this 
propoſition, knowledge conſiſts in the perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas,” any way 
tends to ſcepticiſm ? which was the propoſition to be 
proved. But the inference your lordſhip ſhuts up this 
head with, in theſe words: ſo that all certainty is 
given up in the way of knowledge, as to the viſible. 
„ and inviſible world, or at leaſt the greateſt part of 
« them; ſhowing in the firſt part of it what your lord- 
ſhip ſhould have inferred, and was willing to infer ; does _ 
at laſt by theſe words in the cloſe, ** or at leaſt the 
_ © greateſt part of them,“ I gueſs, come juſt to nothing: 
I fay, I gueſs; for What them,“ by grammatical con- 
ſtruction, is to be referred to, ſeems not clear to me. 
Your third argument being juſt of the ſame kind with 
the former, only to ſhow, that I reduce our knowledge 
e 0 (WW to 
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to a very narrow compaſs, in reſpect of the whole extent 
of beings; is already anſwered. - 7 

In the fourth place, your lordſhip. ſets down _ 
words of mine concerning reaſoning and demonſration ; 
and then concludes, but if there be no way of coming 
ec to demonſtration but this, I doubt we muſt be con- 
«tent without it.“ Which being nothing but a de- 
claration of your doubt, is, I grant, a very ſhort way of 
proving any propoſition; and I ſhall leave to your lord- 
hip the ſatisfaction you have in ſuch a goons, ſince 1 
think it will ſcarce convince others. 

In the laſt place, your lordſhip argues, that barely I 
ſay, that the idea in the mind proves not the exiſtence 
of that thing whereof it is an idea, therefore we cannot 
know the actual exiſtence of any thing by our ſenſes :' 
becauſe we know nothing, but by the perceived agree-" 
ment of ideas. But if you had been pleaſed to have conſi- 
dered my anſwer there to the ſceptics, whoſe cauſe you 
here ſeem, with no ſmall vigour, to manage; you would, 
I humbly conceive, have found. that you miſtake one 
thing for another, viz. the idea that has by a former 
ſenſation been lodged in the mind, for actually receiv- 
ing any idea, i. e. actual ſenſation; which, I think, 1 
need not go about to prove are two diſtinct things, after 
what you have here quoted out of my book. Now the 
two ideas, that in this caſe are perceived to agree, and 
do thereby produce knowledge, are the idea of actual 
ſenſation (which is an action whereof I have a clear and 
diſtinct idea) and the idea of actual exiſtence of ſome- 
thing without me that cauſes that ſenſation. And what 
other certainty your lordſhip has by your ſenſes of the 
exiſting of any thing without you, but the perceived 
connex ion of thoſe two ideas, I would gladly know. 
When you have deſtroyed this certainty, which I con- 
ceive is the utmoſt, as to this matter, which our infi- 
nitely wiſe and bountiful Maker has made us capable of 
in this ſtate; your lordſhip will have well aſſiſted the 
ſcepties in carrying their arguments againſt certainty by. 

. ſenſe, beyond what they could have expected. | 
I cannot but fear, my lord, that what you have ſaid 
ere in favour of iCepticung, n certainty by ** 
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(for | it is not at all againſt me, till you ſhow we can haye 
no idea of actual ſenſation) without the proper antidote 
3 in ſhowing wherein that certainty confiſts (if 
the account I give be not true) after you have ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly endeavoured to deſtroy what I have ſaid for it; 
will, by your authority, have laid-no ſmall foundation. 
of ſcepticiſm: which they will not fail to lay hold of, 
with advantage to their cauſe, who have any diſpoſition 
that way. For I deſire. any one to read this your fifth - 
argument, and then judge which of us two is a promoter 
of ſcepticiſm; I ho have endeavoured, and, as I think, 
proved certainty by our ſenſes; or your lordſhip, Who 
has (in your thoughts at leaſt) deſtroyed: theſe:proofs; 
without giving us any other to ſupply their place. All 
your other arguments amount to no more but this, that 
I have given inſtances to ſhow, that the extent of gur 
knowledge, in compariſon of the whole extent of being; 
is very little and narrow: which, when your lordihip 
„ writ your Vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
were very fair and ingenuous confeſſions of the ſhart= 
. neſs of human underſtanding, with reſpect to the 
nature and manner of ſuch things, which we are moſt⸗ 
e certain of the being of, by conſtant and undoubted 
e experience: though fince you have ſhowed your 
diſlike: of them in more places than one, particularly 
P. 33. and again more at large p. 43. and at laſt you 
| have thought fit to repreſent them as arguments for 
ſcepticiſm. And thus I have acquitted myſelf, I hope 
to your lordſhip's ſatisfaction, of my promiſe to anſwer 
N your: accuſation of a tendency to ſcepticiſm. - :::, 

But to return to your ſecond: letter, where I left off. 
10 the following pages you have another argument to 
% prove my way of certainty to be none, but to lead to 
« ſcepticiſm” which, after a ſerious peruſal of it, ſeems 
to me to amount to no more but this, that Des Cartes 

and I go both in the Way of ideas, and we differ; ergo, 
the placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, is no way of certainty, 
but leads to ſcepticiſm; which is a conſequence | cannot 
admit, and I think is no better than this: your lordſhip 


1 . 1 differ, and yer we . 80 in the: way of ideas: 


; ergo, 


ergo, the placing of knowledge in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas is no way of certainty 
at all, but leads to ſcepticiſm. {© 
Tour lordſhip will perhaps think I fay more than I 
can juſtify, when I ſay your lordſhip goes in the way of 
ideas; for you will tell me, you do not place certainty 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas. Anſw. No more does Des Cartes; and therefore, 
in that he and I went no more in the ſame way 
of ideas, than your lordſhip and Ido. From whence it 
follows, that how much ſoever he and I may differ in 
| other points, our difference is mo more an argument 
_ againſt this propofition, that knowledge or certainty con- 
fiſts in che perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas, than your lordfhip's and my difference in any 
ather point, is an argument againſt the truth of that my 
definition of knowledge, or that it tends to ſcepticiſm. 
But you will ſay, that Des Cartes built his ſyſtem of 
Philoſophy upon ideas; and fo I'fay does your lordſnip 
too, and every one elſe as much as he, that has any ſyſ- 

tem of that or any ather part of knowledge. For ideas 
are nothing but the immediate objects of our minds in 
thinking; and your lordſhip, I conclude, in building 
your ſyfiem of any part of knowledge thinks on ſome- 
thing; and therefore you can no more build, or have 
any ſyſtem of knowledge without ideas, than you can 
- think without ſome immediate objects of thinking. In- 
dieed, you do not ſo often uſe the word ideas as Des 
Cartes or I have done; but uſing the things fignified by 
that term as much as either of us (unleſs you can think. 
without an immediate object of thinking) yours alſo is 
the way of ideas, as much as his or mine. Your con- 


demning the way of ideas, in thoſe general terms, which 


one meets with fo often in your writings on this occa- 
ſion, amounts at laſt to no more but an exception againſt 
a poor ſound of three ſyllables, though your lordſhip: 
thinks fit not to own, that you have any exception to It. 

If, beſides this, theſe ten or twelve pages have any 
other argument in them, which I have not ſeen, I hum- 
bly deſire you would be pleaſed to put it into a ſyllogiſm, 
to convince my reader, that I have ſilently paſſed: by an 
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argument of importance; and then I promiſe an anſwer 
to it: and the ſame requeſt and promiſe I make to your 
lordſhip, in reference to all other paſſages in your letter, 
whercin you * is any thing of moment unan- 
Your lordſhip comes to anſwer what was in my former 
letter, to ſhow, that what you had ſaid concerning na- 
ture and perſon, was to me and feveral others, whom I 
had talked with about it, hardly to be underſtood. To 
this purpoſe the ſixteen next pages are chiefly employed 
to ſhow what Ariſtotle and others have ſaid about c 
and natura, a Greek and a Latin word; neither of which 
is the Engliſh word nature, not can concern it at all, 
till it be proved that nature in Engliſh has, in the pro- 
priety of our tongue, preciſely the ſame ſignification 
that gige had among the Greeks, and natura among the 
Romans. For would it not be pretty harſh to an Eng- 
liſh ear, to ſay with Ariſtotle, “that nature is a co 
« real ſubſtance, or a corporeal ſubſtance is nature?“ 
to inſtance but in this one, among thoſe many various 
ſenſes which your lordſhip proves he uſed the term o- 
in: or with Anaximander, ** that nature is matter, or 
© matter nature?” or with Sextus Empiricus, that 
«« nature is a principle of life, or a principle of life is 
nature?“ So that though the philoſophers of old of 
all kinds did underſtand the ſenſe of the terms ędeis and 
natura, in the languages of their countries; yet it does 
not follow, what you would here conclude from thence, 
that they underſtood the proper ſignification of the term 
nature in Engliſh. Nor has an Engliſnman any more 
need to confult thoſe Grecians in their uſe of the ſound 
gurrs, to know what nature ſignifies in Engliſh; than 
thoſe Grecians had need to conſult our writings, or 
bring inſtances of the uſe of the word nature in Engliſh 
authors, to juſtify their uſing of the term vos in any 
ſenſe they had uſed it in Greek. The like may be ſaid 
of what . is brought out of the Greek chriſtian writers; 


for I think an Engliſhman could ſcarce be juſtified in 


faying in Engliſh,” “ that the angels were natures,” be- 

cauſe Theodoret and St. Bafil call them edis. To theſe, 

I think, there might be added other ſenſes, wherein the 
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word pbeig may be found, made uſe of by the Greeks, 
which are not taken notice of by your lordſhip: as par- 


ticularly Ariſtotle; if I miſtake not, uſes it for a plaſtic 
power, or a kind of anima mundi,“ preſidingb over 
the material world, and producing the order and 4 58 


larity of motions; formations,*and generations in its ? 


Indeed your lordſhip brings a proof from an authority 


chat is proper in the caſe, and would go a great way in 

it; for it is of an Engliſhman, who, writing of nature, 
gives an account of the ſignifieation of the word nature 
in Engliſh: But the miſchief is, that among eight ſig- 


'4 


nifications of the word nature, which he gives, — is 


not to be found, which you quote him for, and had 
need of. For he ſays not that natufe in Engliſti is uſed 
for ſubſtance 7which'is the ſenſe your lordſhip has uſed 


it in, and would juſtify by the authority of that ingeni- 
ous and honourable perſon: and to make it out, you ſ tell 
us, „Mr. Boyle fays the word effence is of great affinity 
te to nature, if not of an adequate import; to which 
your lordſhip adds, but the real eſſence of a thing is 
1 ſubſtance.“ So that; in fine; the authority of this 
excellent perſon and philoſopher amounts to thus much, 
that he ſays that nature and eſſence are two terms that 
have a great affinity; and you fay; that nature and ſub- 
ſtance are to terms that have a great affinity. For the 


learned Mr. Boyle ſays no ſuch thing, nor can it appear 


that he ever thought ſo, till it can be ſnown, that he has 


faid erer and ſubſtance ee pra * I 
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1 duebly-contdive; it would didee wk a Runge way 
In any body, but your lordſhip; to have ee es an au- 
thor for ſaying that nature and ſubſtance had the ſame 


fignification, when one of thoſe terms, viz. ſubſtance, 


he does not, upon that occaſion, ſo much as name. But 


your lordſhip has this privilege, it ſeems, to ſpeak of 


your inferences as if they were other men's words, 
whereof I think I have given ſeveral inſtances; I am 


ſure I have given one, where you ſeem to ſpeak of clear 


and diſtinct ideas as my words, when they are only your 
Y n there inferred from my words evident know- 
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10 FRO * and other the like inſtances might be pro- 


duced, were there any need. 

Had your: lordſhip. eee Mr. Boyle” s reſtimony, 
that-nature, in our tongue, had. the ſame fignification 
with ſubſtance, I ſhould preſently have ſubmitted to ſo 
great an authority, and taken it for proper Engliſh, and 
a clear way of expicfling, one's ſelf, to uſe nature and 
ſubſtance promiſcuouſly one for another. But ſince, I 
think, there is no inſtance of any one who ever did ſo, 
and therefore it muſt be a new, and conſequently no 


very clear. way of ſpeaking ; give me leave, my lord, to 


wonder, why in all this diſpute about the term nature, 
upon the clear and right underſtanding whereof, you 
lay ſo much ſtreſs, you have not been pleaſed to define 
it: which would put an end to all diſputes about the 
meaning of it; and leave no doubtfulneſs, no obſcurity 
in your uſe of it, nor any room for any diſpute what 
you mean by, it. This would have ſaved many pages of 
paper, though perhaps it would have made us loſe your 
learned account of what the ancients have ſaid concern- 
ing obig, and the-ſeveral acceptations they uſed it in. 


 All-the other authors, Greek and Latin, your lord- 
ſhip den quoted, may, for aught I know, have uſed the 


term ves and natura, properly in their languages; and 


have diſcourſed very clearly and intelligibly about what 


thoſe terms in their countries ſignified. But how that 
Proves there were no diffculties in the ſenſe or conſtruc- 
tion in that diſcourſe of yours, concerning nature, which 
1, and thoſe I conſulted, upon it, did not underſtand; 
is hard to ſee. Your lordſhip's diſcourſe was obſcure, 
and too difficult then for me, and ſo I muſt own it is 
ſtill. Whether my friend be any better enlightened by 
what you have ſaid to him here, out of ſo many antient 
authors, I am too remote from him at the writing of 
this to know, and ſo ſhall not trouble your lordſhip 
with any converſation, which perhaps, when we mect 
again, we may have upon it. | 
The next paſſage of your vindication, which was 
.complained of to be very hard to be underſtood, was 
this, where you ſay, that, you grant that by ſenſation 
and reflection we come to know the powers and pro- 
1 . e en 
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ce perties of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there 
ee muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is im- 


*« poſſible they ſhould. ſubſiſt by themſelves. | So that 


'«« the nature of things properly belongs to our reaſon, 


* and not to mere ideas.” To rectify the miſtake that 


had been made in my firſt letter, P. 157, in taking rea- 
ſon here to mean the faculty of reaſon, you tell me, 
10 might eaſily have ſeen, that by reaſon your lordſhip 


c underſtood principles of reaſon allowed by mankind.” 
To which it was replied, that then this paſſage of youts 
muſt be read thus, viz. © that your lordſhip grants that 
« by-ſenſation and reflexion we come to know the pro- 
« perties of things; but our reaſon, i. e. the principles 
« of reaſon allowed by mankind, are fatisfied that there 
is muſt be ſomething beyond theſe; becauſe it is im- 


* poſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that 


de the nature of things properly belongs ro our reaſon, 
. e. to the principles of reaſon allowed by mankind, 


and not to mere ideas; which made it ſeem more 
« unintelligible than it was before.” 

To the complaint was made of the vhintdligibteneſs 
of this paſſage in this lait ſenſe given by your lordſhip, 


ou anſwer nothing. So that we [1. e. my friends whom 
Lconfutted and I] are till excuſable, if not underſtand- 


ing what is ſignified by theſe expreſſions : the prin- 
« ciples of reaſon allowed by mankind are ſatisfied, 
« and the nature of things properly belongs to the 


« principles of reaſon allowed by mankind ;** we ſee 
not the connexion of the propoſitions here tied toge- 


ther by the words “ fo that, which was the thing 


complained of in theſe words, viz. f* the inference 


© here, both for its connexion and Ales ſeemed 
hard to be underſtood; and more to the ſame * 


poſe, which your lordſhip takes no notice of. 


Indeed your lordſhip repeats theſe words of - anine; . | 


« that in both ſenſes of the word reaſon, either taken 
* for a faculty, or for the principles of reaſon allowed 


« by mankind, reaſon and ideas may conſiſt together :” 
and then. ſubjoins, e that this leads your lordſhip to 


© © the examination of that which may be of ſome uſe, 
« viz. to ſhow the difference of my method of cer- 


“ tainty 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 

| 
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* tainty an by iden, and the method of certainty by rea- 
© ſon.” Which how it any way juſtifies your oppoſing 


| ideas and reaſon, as you here, and elſewhere often do; 


or ſhows, that ideas are inconſiſtent with the principles 


of reaſon allowed by mankind; I leave to the reader to 
Judge. Your lordſhip, for the clearing of what you 
had ſaid in your Vindication, &c. from obſcurity and 
: unintelligibleneſs, which were complained of in it, is 


to prove, that ideas are inconſiſtent with the principles 
of reaſon allowed by mankind; and in anſwer to this, 
you ſay, © you will ſhow the difference of my method 


1 of certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by 


cc reaſon.” . 


My lord, as 1 been ben the expreſiſor in queſtion 


was hor; that the nature of things properly belongs to 
«© our. reaſon, and not to my method of certainty by 


« ideas; but this, that the nature of things belongs to 


* our reaſon, and not to mere ideas. So that the thing 


© you were here to ſhow, was, that reaſon, 1. e. the 0 
170 „ of reaſon allowed by mankind, and ideas: 
e and not the principles of reaſon, and my method of 


% certainty by ideas, cannot conſiſt together: for the 


principles of reaſon allowed -by mankind, and ideas, 

may conſiſt together; though, perhaps, my method of 
certainty by ideas ſhould prove inconſiſtent with thoſe 
principles. So that if all that you ſay, from this to the 


153d page, i. e. forty-eight pages, were as clear de- 
monſtration, as I humbly conceive it is the contrary ; 
yet it does nothing to clear the paſfage in hand, but 
leaves that part of your diſcourſe, concerning nature, 
lying ſtill under the objection was made againſt it, as 
much as if you had not ſaid one word. 

But fince I am not unwilling that my method of 
certainty ſhould be examined, and I ſhould be glad (if 


there be any faults in it) to learn the defects of Vine my 


definition of knowledge, from ſo great a maſter as your 
lordſhip; I will confider what you here ſay, © to ſhow 
e the difference of my method of certainty by ideas, 
« and the method of certainty by reaſon.” 

Tour lordſhip ſays, „“ that the way of certainty by 
5 * reafon les in two — a 


„ 5 1. The 
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; r * « 1. The certainty. of principles. - el ni 
2. The certainty of deductions “ 
1 grant, that a part of that which is called ber 
| * reaſon, lies in the certainty. of principles; which 
principles, I preſume, your lordſhip | and. I are agreed, 
are ſeveral propoſitions. 
If then theſe principles are 1 to ſhow the 
difference between your lordſhip's way of certainty by 
reaſon, and my way of certainty by ideas; I think. it is 
viſible, that you ought to ſhow wherein the certainty 
of thoſe propoſitions: conſiſts in your. way by reaſon, 
different from that wherein I make it conſiſt in my way 
by ideas. As for example, your lordſhip and L are 
agreed,. that this propoſition,” whatſoever is, is; is a 
Principle of reaſon, or a maxim. Now my way of cer- 


tainty by ideas, is, that the certainty. of this propo-—- | 


ſition conſiſts in this, that there is a. perceivable. con- 
nexion or agreement between the idea of being and the 
idea of being, or between the idea of exiſtence and the 
idea of exiſtence, as is expreſſed in that propoſition. 
But now, in your way of reaſon, pray wherein does 
the certainty of this propoſition conſiſt? If it be in 
any thing different from that perceivable agreement 
of the ideas, affirmed of one another in it; I beſeech 
your lordſhip to tell me; if not, L beg leave to con- 
clude, that your way of certainty by reaſon, and my 
way of certainty by ideas, in this caſe are juſt the ſame. 
But inſtead of ſaying any thing, to-ſhow wherein the 
certainty of principles is different, in the way of reaſon, 
from the certainty of principles in the way of ideas, 
upon 'my. friend's, ſhowing, that you had no ground to 
ſay as you did, that I had no idea of reaſon, as it ſtands 
for principles. of reaſon ; your lordſhip: takes occaſion 
(as, what will not, in a fkcilful hand, ſerve to introduce 
any thing one has a mind to?) to tell me, what ideas 
% have of them muſt appear from my book, and you 
% do there find a chapter of ſelf-evident ropoſitions 
« and maxims, which you cannot but think extraordi- 
| - nary for the deſign of it, which is thus 
„ farmed in the concluſion, VIZ. that It 
% was to ſhow, that theſe maxims, as they 
„„ E 5% ONES 
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10 4 are of little uſe; where we have clear and diſtinct 
& ideas, ſo they are of dangerous uſe, where our ideas 
tt are not clear and diſtinct. And is not this a fair way 
« to convince your lordſhip, that my way of ideas is. 
Ae conſiſtent with the certainty of reaſon, when the 
« way of reaſon hath been always ſuppoſed to proceed 
© upon general principles, and I aſſert them to be uſe- 
ce leſs and dangerous? 5 
In which words I crave leave to obſerve, 

1. That the pronoun * them”” here ſeems to have 
reference to ſelf-evident propoſitions, to maxims, and 
to principles, as terms uſed by your lordſhip and me; 
though it be certain, that you and I uſe them in a far 


different ſenſe ; for, if I miſtake not, you uſe them all 5 


three promiſcuouſſy one for another; whereas it is plain, 
that in that chapter, out of which you bring 5 

your quotations here, I diſtinguiſh ſelf-evi- * 4 ;'b, 1 
dent propoſitions from thoſe, which I there 
mention under the name.of maxims, which are princi- 
pally theſe two, “ whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſi- 
* ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be.” Far- 
ther it is plain, out of the ſame place, that by maxims 
I there mean general propoſitions, which are ſo univer- 
fally received under the name of maxims or axioms, 
that they are looked upon as innate ; the two chief 
whereof, principally there meant, ate thoſe above- 
mentioned: but what the propoſitions are which you 
comprehend under maxims, or principles of reaſon, 
Cannot be determined, ſince your lordſhip neither de- 
Hines. nor enumerates them; and ſo it is impoſſible, 
preciſely, to know what you mean by © them“ here: 
and that which makes me more at a loſs, is, that in 
this argument, you ſet down for principles or maxims, 
propoſitions that are not ſelf-evident, viz. this, „that 
*© the eſſential properties of a man are to reaſon and 
xc © diſcourſe,” ” 7 a 

2. I crave leave. to obſerve, that you tell me, that in 
my book (you find a chapter of ſelf-evident propoſi- 
tions and maxims,” whereas I find no ſuch chapter 
in my book; I have in it indeed a chapter of maxims, 
hilt never an one intitled, « of ſelf-evident e 
Vor. Hl. 4 « aa e 
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„ and maxims.“ This, it is poſſible, your lordſhip 
will call a nice criticiſm ; but yet it is ſuch an one, as 
is very heceffiry in the caſe : for in that chapter I, as is 
before obſerved, expreſsly diſtinguiſh ſelf-evident pro- 
HpPoſlitions from the received maxims or axioms, which 
| I TI there ſpeak of: whereas it ſeems. to me to be your 
defign in joining them in a title of a chapter, contra 
to what I had done) to have it thought, that 1 1 
ol them as one and the fame thing; and fo all that I 
- faid there, of the uſtleſſneſs of ſome few general propo- 
1 fitions, under the title of received maxims, might be 
applied to all ſelf-evident propoſitions ; the quite con- 
trary whereof was the deſign of that chapter. For that 
which I endeavour to ſhow there, is, that all our know-, 
ledge is not built on thoſe few received general propo- 
ſitions, which are ordinarily called maxims or axioms ; - 
but that there are a great many truths may be known 
without them: but that there is any knowledge, with= 
out ſelf-evident propoſitions, I am fo far from denying, 
that I am accuſed, by your lordſhip for requiring, in 
demonſtration, more ſuch than you think are neceſſary. 
This ſeems, I ſay, to be your deſign; and I wiſh your 
lordſhip, by entitling my chapter, as I myſelf did, and 
hot as it Would beſt ſerve your turn, had not made it 
neceflary for me to make this nice criticiſm. This. 
| is certain, that without thus confounding maxims and 
S ſelf-evident propoſitions, what you here fay would not 
fo much, as in appearance, concern me: for, . 
3. I crave leave to obſerve, that all the argument 
your lordſhip uſes here againſt me to prove, that my 
way of certainty by ideas is inconfiſtent with © the way 
* of certainty by reaſon, which lies in the certainty of 
te principles, is this, that the way of reaſon hath been 
te always ſuppoſed to proceed upon general principles, 
re and I affert them to be uſeleſs and dangetous.” Be 
pleaſed, my lord, to define or enumerate ++ + job 
principles, and then we ſhall fee whether I afſert/them 
to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and whether they, who 
ſuppoſed the way of reaſon was to proceed upon general 
Principles, differed from me; and if they did differ, 
Whether theirs Was more the way of reaſon than mine: 
OI nt 33 oe . put 
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but to talk thus of general principles, which have always 
been ſuppoſed the way of reaſon, without telling ſo 
much as which, or what they are, is not ſo much as by 
authority to ſhow, that my way of certainty-by ideas 
is inconſiſtent with the way of certainty by reaſon; 


much leſs is it in reality to prove it. Becauſe admit- 


ting I had ſaid any thing contrary to what, as you ſay, 
has been always ſuppoſed, its being ſuppoſed, proves it 
not to be true; becauſe we know that ſeveral things 
have been for many ages generally ſuppoſed, which at 


| laſt, upon examination, have been found not to be true. | 


What hath been always ſuppoſed, is fit only for your 
lordſhip's great reading to declare : but ſuch arguments, 
I confeſs, are wholly loſt upon- me, who have not time 
or occaſion to examine what has always been ſuppoſed ; 
efpecially in thoſe queſtions which concern truths, that 
are to be known from the nature of things : becauſe, I 


think, they cannot be eſtabliſhed by majority of votes, 
not eaſy to be collected; nor if they were collected, 
can convey certainty till it can be ſuppoſed, that the 


greater part of mankind are always in the right. In 
matters of fact, I own we muſt govern ourſelves by the 
teſtimonies of others; but in matters of ſpeculation, to 
ſuppoſe on, as others have ſuppoſed before us, is ſup- 
poſed by many to be only a way to learned ignorance, 
which enables to talk much, and know but little. The 
truths, which the penetration and labours of others 
before us have diſcovered and made out, I own we are 
infinitely indebted to them for; and ſome of them are 
of that conſequence, that we cannot acknowledge too 


much the advantages we receive from thoſe great maſters 


in knowledge: but where they only ſuppoſed, they left 
it to us to ſearch, and advance farther. And in thoſe 
things, I think, it becomes our induſtry to employ 
nel, for the improvement of the knowledge, and add- 
ing to the ſtock of diſcoveries left us by our inquiſitive 


and thinking predeceſſors. CEE . 
44. One thing more I crave leave to obſerve, viz. that 


to theſe words, ©* theſe maxims, as they are of little uſe 
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<< where we have clear and diſtinct ideas, ſo they are of 


“dangerous uſe where our ideas are not clear and 
n e „ diſtin,” 


— 
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* diſtinct, ” quoted out of my E My; vou fubjoin; 
Sand is not this à fair way to convince your lordſhip, 
er that my way of ideas is very confiftent with the cer- 
tainty of reaſon?” Anfw. My lord, my Eſfay, and 


thoſe words in it, were writ many years before I dreamt. 
that you or any body elſe would ever queſtion the con- 
ſiſtency of my way of certainty by ideas, with the way 
of certainty by reaſon ; and ſo could not be intended to 


convince your lordſhip in this point: and fince you 
| firſt ſaid, that theſe two ways are inconſiſtent, I never 


brought thoſe words to convince you, that my way 
* is conſiſtent with the certainty of reaſon;“ and 


therefore why you afk, whether that be a fair way to 


convince you, which was never made uſe of as any way 


to convince you of any ſuch thing, is hard to imagine. 


But your lordſhip goes on in the following words 
with the like kind of argument; where you tell me that 
. I ſay, „that my firſt deſign is to prove, 
. „ that the conſideration of thoſe general 
7. „4. : 

#1 eb © maxims adds nothing to the evidence or 


«© certainty of knowledge; which, ſays your lordſhip, 


*'oyerthrows all. that which hath been accounted ſcience 
« and demonſtration, and muſt lay the foundation of 
«ſcepticiſm ; becauſe our true grounds of certainty de- 
e pend upon ſome general principles of reaſon. To 


«© make this plain, you ſay, you will puta caſe grounded 


* upon my words; which are, that I have diſcourſed 


« with very rational men, who have actually denied 
e that they are men. Theſe words J. S. underſtands 


tc as ſpoken of themſelves, and charges them with very 
“ill conſequences; but you think they are capable of 


another meaning: however, ſays your lordſhip, let 
e us put the caſe, that men did in earneſt queſtion, ' 
_£©whether they were men or not; and then you do not 
.* ſee, if I ſet aſide general maxims, how I can con- 
. vince them that they are men. For the way your 
_ * lordſhip looks on as moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch 
extraordinary ſceptical men, is by: e maxims 


and principles of reaſon.”” 8 
Anſw. I can neither in that paragraph nor chapter 


Kader that T Oy” we! that my firſt 3 is to prove, that 


cc theſe 


| 
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ET theſe general maxims” i. e. thoſe which your lord- 


ſhip calls general principles of reaſon]. add nothing to 


the evidence and certainty of knowledge in general: for. 


ſo theſe words muſt be underſtood, to make good the 


conſequence-which your lordſhip charges on them, viz. 


e that they overthrow all that has been accounted ſcience 


«« and demonſtration, and lay the foundations of ſcep- 
«.. vigain.* oof Wo E f 13. . 
What my deſign in that place is, is evident from theſe 
words in the foregoing paragraph: let us conſider _ 
e whether this ſelf=evidence be peculiar __  . 
5 . 1 Eſſay, b. iv. 
only to thoſe propoſitions, which are re- „ 
4 ceived for maxims, and have the dignity * 
« of axioms allowed: and here it is plain, that ſeveral 
other truths, not allowed to be axioms, partake 
« equally with them in this ſelf-evidence.”* Which 
ſhows that my deſign there, was to evince that there 
were truths that are not called maxims, that are as ſelf- 
evident as thoſe received maxims. Purſuant to this de- 
ſign, I ſay, „that the confideration of theſe "VER 
« axioms” [i. e. whatſoever is, is; and it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be] © can 
add nothing to the evidence and certainty of its [i. e. 


be the mind's | knowledge; [1. e. of the truth of more 


particular propoſitions concerning identity. ]' Theſe 
are my words in that place, and that the ſenſe of them 
is according to the limitation annexed to them between 
thoſe crotchets, I refer my reader to that fourth ſection ; 


where he will find that all that I ſay amounts to no more 
but what is expreſſed in theſe words, in the cloſe of it: 


I appeal to every one's own mind, whether this pro- 
« palition, à circle is a circle, be not as ſelf-evident a 
propoſition, as that conſiſting of more general terms, 
© whatſoever is, is: and again, whether this propoſi- 
tion, blue ig not red, be not a propoſition, that the 
« mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it underſtands 


ee the words, than it does of that axiom, it is impoſſible 


- 


** for the ſame thing to be, and not to be: and ſo of all 


c the like. And now I aſk your lordſhip, whether 


you do affirm of this, * that it overthrows all that 
e which hath been counted ſcience and demonſtration, 


ue than your lordſhip 
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« and muſt * the foundation of ſcepticiſm! * If you 


do, I ſhall defire you to prove it; if you do not, I muſt 


defire you to conſider how fairly my ſenſe has been re- 
preſented. 


But ſuppoſing you had repreſented my ſenſe right, 


and that the little or dangerous uſe which I there limit 
to certain maxims, had been meant of all principles of 
reaſon in general, in your ſenſe; what had this been, 
my lord, to the queſtion under debate? Your lordſhip 
undertakes to ..., that your way of certainty by rea- 
ſon is different from my way of certainty by ideas. To 


do this, you ſay in the preceding page, that certainty 


_« by.-reaſon lies, I. in certainty of principles; 2. in 
s certainty of deductions.” The firſt of theſe you are 
upon here; and if in order to what you had undertaken, 


your lordſhip had ſhown, that in your way by reaſon, 


thoſe principles were certain; but in my way by ideas, 
we could not attain to any certainty concerning them: 
this indeed had been to ſhow a difference between my 
way of certainty, which you call the way by ideas; and 
yours, which you call the way by reaſon; in this part. 
of certainty, that lies in the certainty of principles. I 
have ſaid in the words quoted by your lordſhip, that the 


> > 


conſideration of thoſe two maxims, “what is, is; and 


«it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 
_ «© be;” are not of uſe to add any thing to the evidence 
or certainty of our knowledge of the truth of identical 
_ predications ; but I never ſaid thoſe maxims were in the 
leaſt uncertain: I may perhaps think otherwiſe of their 
does, but I think no otherwiſe 
their truth and certainty than you do; they are left-in 
their full force and certainty. for your uſe, if you can 


make any better uſe of them, than what I think can be 


made. So that in reſpect of the allowed certainty of 
| _ thoſe principles, my way differs not at all from your 
lordſhip's. | 
Pray, my lord, look over that chapter again, and ſee 
whether I bring their truth and certainty any more into 
queſtion,” than you yaurſelf do; and it is about their 
certainty, and not uſe, that the queſtion here is between 
"RY _—_ wor nee c both Eee that they are both 
5 dont 
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undoubtedly certain; all then that you bring in the fol- 
lowing pages about their uſe, is nothing to the preſent 
queſtion about the certainty of principles, which your 
lordſhip is upon in this place: and you will prove, that 
.your way of certainty by reaſon is different from my 
way of certainty by ideas; when you can ſhow, that you 
are certain of the truth of thoſe, or any other maxims, 
any otherwiſe than by the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas as expreſſed in them. 
But your lordſhip paſſing by that wholly, endeavours 
to prove, that my ſaying, that the conſideration of thoſe 
two general maxims can add nothing to the evidence 
and certainty of knowledge in identical predications, 
(for that is all that I there ſay) © overthrows all that has 
been accounted ſcience and demonſtration, and muſt 
lay the foundation of ſcepticiſm ;** and it is by a very 
remarkable proof, viz. © becauſe our true grounds of 
e certainty depend upon ſome general principles of 
«« reaſon :** which is the very thing I there not only 
deny, but have diſproved ; and therefore ſhould not, I 
-humbly canceive, have been reſted on as a proof of any 
thing elſe, till my arguments againſt it had been an- 
{wered.-./- i F | : 
But inſtead of that, your lordſhip ſays, you will put 
a caſe that ſhall make it plain; which is the buſineſs of 
the fix following pages, which are ſpent in this caſe, 
The caſe is founded upon a ſuppoſition, which you 
ſeem willing to have thought that you borrowed either 
from J. S. or from me: whereas truly that ſuppoſition 
is neither that gentleman's nor mine, but purely your 
lordſhip's own. For however groſly Mr. J. S. has miſ- 
taken (which he has ſince acknowledged in print) the 
obvious ſenſe of thoſe words of my Eſſay, 
on which you ſay you ground your caſe ; yet 17. 
I muſt do him right herein, that he himſelf * 
ſuppoſed not, that any man in his wits ever in earneſt 
_ queſtioned whether he himſelf were a man or no: though _ 
by a miſtake (which I cannot but wonder at, in one ſo 
much exerciſed in controverſy as Mr. J. S.) he charged 
me with ſaying it. : er 
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© Your lordſhip indeed ſays, that you think my words 


there may have another meaning. Would you thereby 
: inſinuate, that you think it poſſible they ſhould have that 
meaning which J. S. once gave them? If you do not, 


my lord, Mr. J. 8. and his underſtanding them ſo, is 


in vain brought in here to countenance your making 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. If you do think thoſe words of my 
Eſſay — of ſuch a meaning as J. S. gave them, 


ee will appear a ſtrange harmony between your lord- 
p's and l. J. S's underſtanding, when he miſtakes 


| 11 75 is ſaid in my book; whether it will continue, now 
Mr. J. S. takes me right, I know not: but let us come 
to the caſe as you put it. Your words are, 


Let us put the caſe, that men did in earneſt quef- | 


tion whether they were men or not. Your lordſhip 
3 ſays, you do not then ſee, if I ſet aſide general max- 
sims, how I can convince them that they are men. 


Anſw. And do you, my lord, ſee that with maxims you 


can convince them of that or any thing elſe? I confeſs, 


whatever you ſhould do, I ſhould think it ſcarce worth 
while to reaſon with them about any thing. I believe 


you are the firſt that ever ſuppoſed a man ſo much beſide 
himſelf, as to queſtion whether he were a man or no, 
and yet ſo rational as to be thought capable of being 
convinced of that or any thing by diſcourſe of reaſon. 


This, methinks, is little different from ſuppoſing a 


man in and out of his wits at the ſame time. 


But let us ſuppoſe your lordſhip ſo lucky with your 
maxims, that you do convince a man (that doubts of it) 


that he is a man; what proof, I beſeech you, my lord, 
is that of this" propoſition, te that our ove grounds of 
-&© certainty de * upon ſome genera pe of 


10 


« reaſon?” 
On the contrary, ſuppoſe it ſhould happen, as is the 


more likely, that your ſetting upon him with your 
maxinis cannot convince him; are we not by this your 
_ caſe to take this for a proof, that general principles of 
*reaſon are not the grounds of certainty ?** For it is 
upon the ſucceſs, or not ſucceſs of your endeayours to 


convince ſuch a man with maxims, that your lordſhip 
puts the proof of this en. « that our true 
grounds 


4 
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et grounds * certainty depend upon general principles of 
** reaſon ; ;” the iſſue whereof muſt remain in ſuſpence, 
till you have found ſuch a man to bring it to trial: and fo 
the proof is far enough off, unleſs you think the caſe ſo 
plain, that every one ſees ſuch a. man will be preſently 
convinced by your maxims, though I ſhould think ix 
probable that moſt people may think he will not. 
| Your lordſhip adds, © for the way you look on, as 
*© moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch extraordinary ſceptical 
* men, is by general maxims and principles of reaſon.” 
Anſw. This indeed is a reaſon why your lordſhip ſhould 
uſe maxims, when you have to do with ſuch extraordi- 
nary ſceptical men; becauſe you look on it as the like- 
lieſt way to prevail. But pray, my lord, is your lo k- 
ing on it as the beſt way to prevail on ſuch extraordinary - 
ſceptical men, any proof, & that our true grounds of 
* certainty depend upon ſome general principles of 
.** reaſon?” for it was to make this Plain, that this caſe 
Was put. 

Farther, my lord, give me leave to aſk, what we have 
here to do with the ways of convincing others of what 
they do not know or aflent to? Your lordſhip and I are 
not, as | think, diſputing of the methods of perſuading 
others of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet aſſent 
to; but our debate here is about the ground of certainty, 
in what they do know and aſlent to. 

However, you go on to ſet. down ſeveral maxims, 
which you look on as moſt apt to prevail upon your ex- 
traordinary ſceptical man, to convince him that he exiſts, 
and that he is a man. The maxims are, 

+ ff "That nothing can have no operation. 

6 That all different ſorts of bong are Sitingoiſhed: 
#% by eſſential properties. . 
That the eſſential properties of : a man, are to rea- 
ee ſon, diſcourſe, &. ä 
“ That theſe properties cannot ſubſiſt by theraſelyes, 


3 without a real ſubſtance.”? 


I will not queſtion whether a man cannot know that 
he exiſts, or be certain (for it is of knowledge and cer- 
tainty the queſtion here is) that he is a man without the 


help! of theſe maxims. I will only crave leave tg 2 
ow 
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no- you 1 that theſe are maxims? For methinks 


this, that the eſſential properties of a man are to reaſon, 


* difcourſe, '&c.”* an imperfect propoſition, “ and ſo | 


„ forth“ at the end of it, is a pretty ſort of maxim. 
That therefore which I deſire 'to be informed here, is, 
how your lordſhip knows theſe, or any other propoſi- 
tions to be maxims; and how propoſitions, that are 
maxims, are to be diſtinguiſhed from propoſitions that 


are not maxims? and the reaſon why I inſiſt upon it, is 


this: becauſe this, and this only, would ſhow, whether 
| what I have ſaid in my chapter about maxims, over- 


© throws all that has been accounted fcience and de- 


% monſtration, and lays the foundation of ſcepticiſm.” 


But I fear my requeſt, that you would be pleaſed to tell 
me, what you mean by maxims, that I may know what 
Propoſitions, according to your lordſhip, are, and what 
are not maxims ; will not be eaſily granted me: becauſe 
it would preſently put an end to all that you impute to 
me, as ſaid in that chapter againſt maxims, in a ſenſe | 
Tint I uſe not the word there. 

Four lordſhip makes me, out of my book, anſwer to 
"whe uſe you make of the four above-mentioned propoſi- 
tions, which you call maxims, as if I were declared of 
an opinion, that maxims could not be of any uſe in 
Arguing with others: which methinks you ſhould not 
have done, if you had conſidered my chapter of max- 
ane, which you ſo often quote. For I there ſay, max- 

- «© 1ms are uſeful to ſtop the mouths of 
Kflay, b N —to ſhow, that wrong opi- 
„ nions lead to abſurdities, „ : 

Your lordſhip nevertheleſs goes on to prove, that 
without the help of theſe principles or maxims, I 
s cannot prove to any that doubt it, that they are men, 
* in my Way of ideas. Anſw. 1 beſeech you, my 
lord, to give me leave to mind you again, that the queſ- 
tion is not what I can prove; but whether, in my way 
by ideas, I cannot without the help of theſe principles 
know that I am a man; and be certain of the truth of 
_ that, and ſeveral other propoſitions: I ſay, of ſeveral 
other propoſitions; for I do not think you, in your way 
of ct by reaſon, pretend to be certain of all truths ; 
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or to ) be able to prove (to thoſe who doubt) all propoſi- 
tions, or ſo much as be able to convince every one of 
every propoſition, that you yourſelf are certain of. 
There be many propoſitions in Mr. Newton's excellent 
book, which there are thouſands of people, and thoſe a 
little more rational than ſuch as ſhould deny themſelves 
to be men, whom Mr. Newton himſelf would not be 
| able, with or without the uſe of maxims uſed in mathe- 
matics, to convince of the truth of: and yet this would 
be no argument againſt his method of certainty, where- 
by he came to the knowledge that they are true. What 
therefore you can conclude, as to my way of certainty, 
from a ſuppoſition of my not being able, in my way by 
ideas, to convince thoſe who doubt of it, that they are 
men, I do. not fee. But your lordſhip is reſolved to 
Prove that I cannot, and ſo you go on. 

- Your lordſhip ſays, that * I ſuppoſe that we muſt 
© have a clear and diſtinct idea of that we are certain 
e of; and this you prove out of my chapter of maxims, 
| where I fay, © that every one knows the ideas that he 

be has, and that diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one from 
40 another. Anſw. I ſuſpected all along, that you 
miſtook what I meant by confuſed ideas. If your lord 
ſhip pleaſes to turn to my chapter of diſtinct 3 
and confuſed ideas, you will there find, that 25 7 10 2 
an idea, which is diſtinguiſhed in the mind EP 


from all others, may yet be confuſed: the confuſion 


being made by a careleſs application of diſtin& names 
to ideas, that are not ſufficiently diſtinct. Which hav- 
ing explained at large, in that chapter, I ſhall not need 
here again to repeat. Only permit me to ſet down an 
inſtance : he that has the idea of the liquor that, circu- 
lating through the heart of a ſheep, keeps that animal 
alive, and he that has the idea of the liquor that circu- 
lates. through the heart of a lobſter, has two different 
ideas; as diſtinct as an idea of an aqueous, pellucid, 
cold liquor, is from the idea of a red, opake, hot liquor: 
but yet theſe two may be confounded, by giving the 
name blood to this vital circulating liquor of a lobſter. 
This being confidered, will ſhow how what I have 
faid there * conſiſt with my ſaying, that to * 
ideas 
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ideas are not required, that are in all their parts per- 
fectly clear and diſtinct: becauſe certainty being ſpoken 
there of the knowledge of the truth of any propoſition, 
and propoſitions. being made in words, it may be true, 

that notwithſtanding all the ideas we have in our minds, 
care, as far as we have them there, clear and diſtinct; yet 
thoſe which we would ſuppoſe the terms in the propo- 

- -Aition to ſtand for, may not be clear and diſtin : either, 

1. By making the term ſtand for an uncertain idea, 
irn we have not yet preciſely determined in our 

minds, whereby it comes to ſtand ſometimes for one 

idea, ſometimes for another. Which though, when we 
reflect on them, they. are diſtinct in our minds, yet by 
this uſe of a name undetermined in its ſignification, 
come to be confounded. Or, 

2. By ſuppoſing the name to ſtand for ſomething 
more than really is in the idea in our minds, which we 
make it a ſign of, v. g. let us ſuppoſe, that a man many 
years fince, when he was young, eat a fruit, whoſe ſhape, 
ze, conſiſtency, and colour, he has a perfect remem- 
brance of; but the particular taſte he has forgot, and only 
anders that it very much delighted him. This 
complex idea, as far as it is in his mind, it is evident, 
is there; and as far as he perceives it, when he reflects 

on it; is in all parts clear and diſtin : but when he 
calls it a pine-apple, and will ſuppoſe, that name ſtands 
for the fame preciſe complex idea, for which another 
man (who newly cat of that fruit, and has the idea of 
the taſte of it alſo freſh in his mind) uſes it, or for which 
he himſelf uſed. it, when he had the taſte freſh in his 
memory; it is plain his complex idea in that park, Which 
_confiſts-1 in the taſte, is very obſcure. 

To apply this to what your lordthip dene makes me 
ſuppoſe, Fanſwer, _ 

I. I do-not ſuppoſe, that = certainty it is entice. 
- . that an idea ſhould be in all its parts clear and diſtinct. 
TI can be certain, that a pine-apple is not an artichoke, 
though my idea, which 1 ſuppoſe that name to ſtand for, 
be in me obſcure and confuſed, in regard of its taſte, - 
2. I do not deny, but on the contrary I affirm, that 


14 can haye a Gag and — idea of a man (i. e. oF 
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idea I give the name man to, may be clear and diſtinct) 
though it ſhould be true, that men are not yet agreed 
on the determined idea, that the name man ſhall ſtand 
for. Whatever confuſion there may be in the idea, to 
which that name is indeterminately 1 Ido allow 


and affirm, that every one, if he pleaſes, may have a 
clear and diſtinct idea of a man to himſelf, i. e. which 
he makes the word man ſtand for: which, if he makes 
known to others in his diſcourſe with them about man, 
all verbal diſpute will ceaſe, and he cannot be miſtaken 
when he uſes the term man. And if this were but done 
with moſt of the glittering terms brandiſhed in diſputes,” 
it would often be ſeen how little ſome men have to ſay, 
who with equivocal words and nn make no imall 
noiſe in controverſy. 
Your lordſhip concludes this part, by fayings * thus 
« you have ſhowed how inconſiſtent my way of ideas is 
< with true certainty, and of what uſe and neceſſity 
c theſe general principles of reaſon are.“ Anſw. By 
the laws of diſputation, which in another place you ex- 
preſs ſuch a regard to, one is bound not to change the 
terms of the queſtion. This I crave leave humbly to 
offer to your, lordſhip, becauſe, as far as I have looked 
into controverſy, I do not remember to have met with 
any one ſo apt, ſhall I ſay, to forget or change the queſ- 
tion as your lordſhip." This, my lord, I ſhould not ven- 
ture to ſay, but upon very good grounds, which 1 ſhall 
be ready to give you an account of, whenever you ſhall 
demand it of me. One example of it we have here: you 
fay, © you have ſhowed how inconſiſtent my way of 
ideas is with true certainty, and of what uſe and ne- 
«« ceflity theſe general principles of reaſon are. My 
lord, if you pleaſe to look back to the 105th page, you 
will ſee what you there promiſed was to ſhow rhe dif- 
. © ference of my method of certainty by ideas, and the 
© method of certainty by reaſon :? and particularly in 
the pages between that and this; the certainty of princi- 
ples, which you ſay is one of thoſe two things, wherein 
the way of certainty by reaſon lies. Inſtead of that, 
your lordſhip concluges e that you have en two 
L e 1 br e * 
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. How inconſiſtent my way of ideas is with true 
« certainty.” Whereas it ſhould be * to ſhow the in- 
« confiſtency or difference of my method of certainty 
tc by. ideas; and the method of certainty by reaſon ;*” 
which are two very different propoſitions. And before 
you undertake to ſhow, that my method of certainty is 
inconſiſtent with true certainty ; it will be neceſſary for 
you to-define, and tell us wherein true certainty confiſts, 
todo. your W has ſhown no en forwardneſs 

to 19 2 

2. Another ching athich you fay you have done, is; 
«, that you have ſhown of what ufe and neceſſity theſe 
general principles of reaſon are. Anf. Whether by 
theſe: general principles you mean thoſe propoſitions. 
which you ſet down, page 108, and.call there maxims, 
or any other propoſitions which you have not any where 
| ſet down, I cannot tell. But whatſoever they are, that 
vou mean here by © theſe,” I know not how the uſeful- 
_ neſs of theſe your general principles, be they what they 
will, came to be a queſtion between your lordſhip and 
me here. If you have à mind to ſhow any miſtakes of 


mine in my chapter of maxims, which, you ſay, you 


think extraordinary for the deſign of it, I ſhall not be 
unwilling to be rectified; but art the uſefulneſs of. 
Principles is not what is here under debate between us, 
I. with ſubmiſſion, affirm. That which your lordſhip 
is here to prove, is, that the certainty of principles, 
which is the way of certainty by reaſon, is different 
from my way of certainty by ideas. Upon the whole, 
Icrave leave to ſay in your words, that, “ thus I have,” 
I humbly conceive, made it appear, that you have not 
e ſhowed any difference, much leſs any inconſiſtency of 
ee my method of certainty by ideas, and the method of 
« certainty by reaſon,” in that firſt part, which you 
aſſign of certainty by reaſon, viz. certainty of principles. 
come now to the ſecond part, which you aſſign of 
_ certainty by reaſon, viz. certainty of deductions. I only 
crave leave firſt to fet down theſe words in the latter end 
of your difcourſe, which we have been - confidering, 
where your lordſhip ſays, © you begin to think J. S. 
17 Was! in the right, when he made me "i That I dl 
cc 
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« diſeourſed with very rational men who denied them- 
t ſelves to be men.” Anſw. I do not know what may 
be done by thoſe who have ſuch a command over the 
pronouns they and them,“ as to put © they them 
« ſelves” for © they.” I ſhall therefore defire-my reader 
to turn to that paſſage of my book, and fee whether he 
too can be ſo lucky as your lordſhip, and can with you 
begin to think, that by theſe words, who. __ |. 
« have actually denied, that they, i. e. in- EY, dire. 
« fants and changelings, are men; I meant, 7.90 eck 
who actually denied that they themſelves were men. 
Iour lordſhip, to prove my method of certainty by 
ideas to be different from, and inconſiſtent with, your 
fecond part of the certainty by reaſon, which, you ſay, 
lies in the certainty of deductions, begins thus: * that 
« you come now to the certainty of reaſon, in making 
«« deductions ; and here you ſhall briefly lay down the 
ee grounds of certainty, which the ancient philoſophers 
«« went upon, and then compare my way of ideas with 
«© them.” To which give me leave, my lord, to reply: 
(I.) That I humbly conceive, it ſhould have been 
grounds of certainty [in making deductions] which the 
ancient philoſophers went upon; or elſe they will be 
nothing to the propoſition, which your lordſhip has un- 
dertaken here to prove. Now of the certainty in mak- 
ing deductions, I ſee none of the ancients produced by 
your lordſhip, who fay any thing to ſhow, wherein it 
conſiſts, but Ariſtotle; who, as you ſay, © in his me- 
e thod of inferring one thing from another, went upon 
te this common principle of reaſon, that what things 
ce agree in a third, agree among themſelves. And it 
ſo falls out, that ſo far as he goes towards the ſhowing 
wherein the certainty of deductions confiſts, he and 
agree, as is evident by what I ſay in my ES | 
Eflay And if Ariſtotle had gone any far- . 
ther to ſhow, how we are certain, that thoſe 
two things agree with a third, he would have placed 
that certainty in the perception of that agreement, as 1 
have done, and then he and. 1 ſhould have perfectly 
agreed. I preſume to ſay, if Ariſtotle had gone farther 
in this matter, he would have placed our knowledge or 
3 : Cer- 
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certainty of the agreement of any two things in the pers 
ception-of their agreement. And let not any one from 
hence think I attribute too much to myſelf in ſaying, 
that that acute and judicious philoſopher, if he had gone 
farther in that matter, would have done as I have done.. 
For if he omitted it, I imagine it was not that he did 
not ſee it, but that it was ſo obvious and evident, that 
it appeared ſuperfluous to name it. For who can doubt 
that the knowledge, or being certain, that any two 
things agree, conſiſts .in the perception of their agree 
ment? What elſe can it poſſibly conſiſt in? It is ſo ob- 
vious, that it would be a little extraordinary to think, 
that he that went ſo far could miſs it. And I ſhould 
wonder, if any one ſhould allow the certainty. of deduc- 
tion to conſiſt in the agreement of two things in a third, 
and yet ſhould deny that the knowledge or certainty of 
that agreement conſiſted in the perception of it. 
(. 2.) In the next place, my lord, ſuppoſing my meth 
of certainty, in making deductions, were different from 
thoſe of the ancients; this, at beſt, would be only that 
1 which I call © argumentum ad verecun- 
. > . « diam; which er not on which ſide 
rreaſon is, though 1, in modefty, ſhould an- 
ſwer nothing to their authorities. ES, 
([3.) The ancients, as it ſeems by your lordſhip, not 
agreeing one among another about the grounds of cer- 
tainty; what can their authorities ſignify in the caſe? 
or, how will it appear, that I differ from reaſon, in dif- 
fering from any of them, more than that they differ 
from reaſon, in differing one from another? And there- 
fore, after all the different authorities produced by you 
out of your great meaſure of reading, the matter will at 
laſt reduce itſelf to this point, that your lordſhip ſhould 
tell us wherein the certainty of reaſon, in making de- 
ductions, conſiſts; and then ſnow wherein my method 
. of making deductions differs from it: which, whether 
vou have done or no, we ſhall ſee in what follows. 
Four lordſhip. cloſes your very learned, and to other 
purpoſes very uſeful, account of the opinions of the an- 
cients; concerning certainty, with theſe words: © that 
thus you have, in as few. words as you could, laid 
gk, j x0 0, RS | 
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„ together thoſe old methods of certainty, wi ich h ve 
te obtained greateſt reputation in the world. Wh e- 
upon I muſt crave leave to mind you again, that h: 
propoſition you are here upon, and have undertake ta - 
prove in this place, is concerning the certainty of de- 
ductions, and not concerning certainty in general. I 
ſay not this, that I am willing to decline the examina- 
tion of my method of certainty in general, any way, or 
in any place: but I ſay it to obſerve, that in diſcourſes 
of this nature, the laws of diſputation have wiſely or- 
dered the propoſition under debate to be kept to, and 
that in the ſame terms, to avoid wandering; obſcurity, 
and confuſion. 

J therefore proceed now to conſider. what uſe your 
lordſhip makes of the ancients, againſt my way of. cer- 
tainty in general; ſince you think fit to make no uſe of 
them, as to the certainty of reaſon in making deduc- . 
tions: though it is under this your ſecond branch of 
certainty by reaſon, that you bring them in. a 

Your firſt objection here, is that old one again, that 
my way of certainty by ideas is new. Anſw. Your". 
calling of it new, does not prove it ro be different from 
that of reaſon: but your lordſhip proves it to be new, 

66 I. Becauſe here i. e. in my way] we have na 
« general principles.” Anfw. I do, as your lordſhip 
knows, own the truth and certainty of the received 
general maxims; and I contend. for the uſefulneſs and 
neceſſity of ſelf-evident propoſitions in all certainty, 
whether of inſtitution or demonſtration. What there= 
fore thoſe general principles are, which you have not 
in my way of certainty by ideas, which your lord- 
ſhip has in your way of certainty. by reaſon, I beſeech 
you to tell me, and thereby to make good this aſſertion 
againſt me. 

2. Your lordſhip ſays, 1 that here i. e. in my way] 
* we have no antecedents and conſequents, no ſyllo- 
«. giſtical methods of demonſtration.” Anſw. If your 
lordſhip. here means, that there be no. antecedents and 
conſequents in my book, or that J ſpeak not, or allow 
not of ſyllogiſm as a form of argumentation, that has 

its uſe, ILhumbly conceive the W is * But 
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if by © here we have no antecedents and conſequents, 
* no ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration,” you mean, 
that I do not place certainty, - in having antecedents. and 
conſequents, or in making of ſyllogiſms, I grant I do 
not; I have ſaid ſyllogiſms, inſtead of your words, ſyl- 
logiſtical methods of demonftration ; which examined, 
amount here to no more than ſyllogiſms ; for ſyllogiſtical 
methods are nothing but mode and figure, i. e. ſyllo- 
giſnis; and the rules of ſyllogiſms are the ſame, whe- 
ther the ſyllogiſms be uſed in demonſtration or in pro- 
bability. But it was convenient for you to ſay, ** ſyllo- 
« giſtical methods of demonſtration, if you would 
have it thought, that certainty is placed in it: for to 
have named bare ſyllogiſm, without annexing demon- 
ſtration to it, would have ſpoiled all, ſince every one, 
who knows what ſyllogiſm is, knows it may as well be 
uſed in topical or fallacious arguments, as in demon- 
ſtraticn. e 5 | | 
_ Your lordſhip charges me then, that in my way of 
ideas I do not place certainty in having antecedents and 
Fonſequents. And pray, my lord, do you in your way 
by reaſon do ſo? If you do, this is certain that every 
body has, or may have certainty in every thing he diſ- 
- courſes about: for every one, in any diſcourſe he makes, 
has, or may, if he pleaſes, have antecedents and conſe- 
quents. ; : 


Again, your lordſhip charges me, that I do not place 
certainty in ſyllogiſm; I crave leave to aſk again, and 
does your lordſhip? And is this the difference between 
; your way of certainty by reaſon, and my way of certainty 
by ideas? Why elſe is it objected to me, that I do not, 
if your lordſhip does not place certainty in ſyHogiſm? |, 
And if you do, I know nothing ſo-requiſite, as that you 
ſhould adviſe all people, women and all, to betake them- 
ſelves immediately to the univerſities, and to the learn- 
ing of logic, to put themſelves out of the dangerous ſtate 
of ſcepticiſm: for there young lads, by being taught 
ſyllog ſm, arrive at certainty ;- whereas, without mode 
and figure, the world is in perfect ignorance and uncer- 
taity, and is ſure of nothing. The merchant cannot be 
Tertain-that, his account is right caſt up, nor the lady 
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that her coach is not a wheel-barrow, nor her dairy- 
maid that one and one pound of butter, are two pounds 
of butter, and two and two four; and all for want. of 
mode and figure: nay, according to this rule, whoever 
lived before Ariſtotle, or him, whoever it was, that firſt 
introduced ſyllogiſm, could not be certain of any thing; 
no, not that there was a God, which will be the preſent 
ſtate of the far greateſt part of mankind (to paſs by 
whole nations of the eaſt, as China and Indoſtan, &c.) 
even in the chriſtian world, who to this day have not 
the ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration, and ſo can- 
not be certain of any thing. 

3. Your lordſhip farther ſays, that “ in my way 11 ; 
«« certainty by ideas we have, no criterion.” Anſw. 
To perceive the agreement or e ment of two ideas, 
and not to perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas, is, I think, a criterion to diſtinguiſh what a 
man is certain of; from what he is not certain of. Has 
your lordſhip any other or better criterion to diſtingutth 
certainty from uncertainty ? If you have, I repeatiaza 
my earneſt . requeſt, that you would be pleaſed" to do 
that right to your way of certainty by reaſon, as not to 
conceal it. If your lordſhip has not, why is tile want of 
a Criterion, when I have ſo plain a one, objected to my 
way of certainty, and my way ſo often accufed of a ten- 
dency to ſcepticiſm and infidelity, When you yourſelf 
have not a better? And I think I may take the liberty 
to ſay, if yours be not the ſame, you have not ſo good. 
Perhaps your lordſhip will cenſure me here, and think 
it is more than becomes me, to preſs you ſo hard con- 
cerning your own way; and to aſk, whether your way 
of certainty lies in having antecedents. and conſequents, 
and ſyllogiſms ; and whether it has any other or better 
criterion, than what I have given: your lordſhip will 
poſſibly think it enough, that © you have laid down the 
grounds of certainty which the ancient Grecians went 
« upon.” My lord, if you think ſo, I muſt be ſatiſ- 
fied with it : though perhaps others will think it ſtrange, 
that in a diſpute about a method of certainty, which, 
for its ſuppoſed coming ſhort of certainty, you charge 
wie a — to 3 and inffdelity, y Yay. ſhould 
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produce only the different opinions of other men con- 
cerning certainty, to make good this charge, without 
declaring any of thoſe different opinions or grounds of 
certainty to be true or falſe: and ſome may be apt to 
ſuſpect that you yourſelf are not yet reſolved wherein to. 
RACE: [> 

But, my lord, I know too well what your diſtance above 
me requires of me, to ſay any ſuch thing to your lord- 
ſhip. Your own opinions are to yourſelf, and your not 
diſcovering them muſt paſs for a ſufficient reaſon for, 
your not diſcovering them: and if you think fit to over- 
lay a poor infant modern notion with the great and 
weighty names of Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plutatch, 
and the like; and heaps of quotations out of the anci- 
ents; who is not preſently to think it dead, and that 
there i is an end of it? Eſpecially when it will have too 
much envy for any one to open his mouth in defence of 
a notion, which is declared by your lordſhip to be dif- 
ferent from what thoſe great men ſaid, whoſe words are 

to be taken without any more ado, and who are not to 
be thought ignorant or miſtaken in any thing. Though 
I crave leave to ſay, that however infallible oracles they 
were, to take things barely upon their, or any man's 
authority, is barely to believe, but not to know or be 
certain. 

Thus your lordſhip has ſuſficiently. proved my way of 
certainty by ideas to be inconſiſtent with the way of cer- 
tainty by reaſon, by proving it new; which you prove 
only by faying, that © it is fo wholly new, that here we 
« have no general principles ; no criterion ; no ante- 
« cedents and conſequents ; no ſyllogiſtical methods bo 
« demonſtration : and yet we are told of a better way 
of certainty to be attained” merely by the help of 
ideas 3 add, if your lordſhip pleaſes, ſignified by 

words: which put into propoſitions, whereof ſome are 
general principles, ſome are or may be antecedents, and 
ſome conſequents, and ſome put together in mode and 
figure, ſyllogiſtical methods of demonſtration. For, 
pray my lord, may not words, that ſtand for ideas, be 
put into propoſitions, as well as any other? And may | 
not thoſe — n the terms. Rand for ideas, 
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be as well put into antecedents and confequents, or fyl- 
logiſms, and make maxims, as well as any other pro- 
poſitions, whoſe terms ſtand not for ideas, if your lord- 
ſhip can find any ſuch ? And if thus ideas can be brought 
into maxims, antecedents and conſequents, and ſyllo- 
giſtical methods of demonſtration, what inconſiſtency 
has the way of certainty by ideas, with thoſe ways of 
certainty by reaſon, if at laſt your lordſhip will ſay, that 
certainty conſiſts in propoſitions put together as ante- 
cedents and conſequents, and in mode and figure? For 
as for principles or maxims, we ſhall know whether 
your principles and maxims are a way to certainty, 
when you ſhall pleaſe to tell us what it is, that to your 
Jordſhip makes a maxim or principle, and diſtinguiſhes 
it from other propoſitions; and whether it be any thin 
but an immediate perception of the agreement or dif. 
agreement of the ideas, as expreſſed in that propoſition. 
Ts conclude, by all that your lordſhip has alleged out 
of the ancients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, 
proved that my way of certainty. is new,. or that they 
had any way of certainty different from mine ; much leſs 
have you proved that my way of certainty by ideas is 
- Inconſiſtent with the way of certainty by reaſon, which 
was the propoſition to be proved. 
- Your lordſhip having thought it enough againſt my 
way of certainty by ideas, thus to prove its newneſs, 
you betake yourſelf preſently to your old topic of ob- 
ſcure and confuſed ideas; and afk, © but how comes 
« there to be ſuch a way of certainty by ideas, and yet 
ce the ideas themſelves are ſo uncertain and obſcure?“ 
Anſw. No idea, as it is in the mind, is uncertain ; 
though to thoſe who uſe names uncertainly, it may be 
uncertain what idea that name ſtands for. And as to 
obſcure and confuſed ideas, no idea is ſo obſcure in all 
its parts, or ſo confounded with all other ideas, but that 
one, who, in a propoſition, joins it with another in that 
part which is clear and diſtinct, may perceive its agree- 
Ment or diſagreement, as expreſſed in that propoſition: 
though when names are uſed for ideas, which are in ſome 
part obſcure or confounded with other ideas, there can 
e yo 9 made which can produce certainty | 
he „ | con- 
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concerning that, wherein the idea is obſcure and con- 
fuſed. And therefore to your lordſhip's queſtion, how 
“e is it poſſible for us to have a clear perception of the 
« agreement of ideas, if the ideas themſelves be not 
* clear and diſtinct?“ I anſwer, very well; becauſe an 
obſcure or confuſed idea, i. e. that is not perfectly clear 
and diſtinct in all its parts, may be compared with an- 
| other, in that part of it, which is clear and diſtinct: 
which will, I humbly conceive, remove all thoſe difficul- 
tics, inconſiſtencies, and contradictions, - which your 


| lordſhip ſeems to be troubled with, from my words | 


on in thoſe pages. 

Your lordſhip having, as it ſeems, quite forgot that 
you were to ſhow wherein the certainty of deductions 
in the way of ideas, was inconſiſtent with the er 
of deductions, in the way of reaſon, brings here a new 


charge upon my way of certainty, viz. “ that I have no 


* criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubtful ideas from 
te true and certain. Your lordſhip ſays, the acade- 


mics went upon ideas, or repreſentations of things to 


their minds; and pray, my lord, does not your lordſhip 
do fo too? Or has Mr. J. S. fo won upon your lordſhip, 


by his ſolid philoſophy againſt the fancies of the ideiſts, 


that you begin to think him in the right in this too; 

Where he ſays, © that notions are the ma- 
Solid phlo. „ terials of our knowledge ; and that a no- 
and 27. tion is the very thing itſelf exiſting in 
i the underſtanding ?” For fince I make 
no doubt but that, in all your lordſhip's knowledge, 
you will allow, that you have ſome immediate objects 


of your thoughts, which are the r N of that know-. 


ledge, about which 1t 1s employed, thoſe immediate 
objects, if they are not, as Mr. J. S. ſays, the very things 
themſelves, muſt be ideas. Not thinking your lordſhip 
therefore yet ſo perfect a convert of Mr. J. S. 's, that you 
are perſuaded, that as often as you think of your cathe- 
_ dral church, or of Des Cartes's vortices, that the very 


Cathedral church at Worceſter, or the motion of thoſe 


vortices, itſelf exiſts in your underſtanding; when one 
of them never exiſted but in that one place at Worceſ- 
1 5 and the other never exiſted any where in “rerum 

\ . % | 60 4 
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« natura. I conclude, your lordſhip has immediate 
objects of your mind, which are not the very things 
themſelves exiſting in your underſtanding; which if, 
with the academics, you will pleaſe to call repreſenta- 
tions, as I ſuppoſe you will, rather than with: me ideas, 
it will make no difference. | 
This being ſo, I muſt then make the fame eds | 
againſt your way of certainty by reaſon, that your lord- 
ſhip does againſt my way of certainty by ideas (for upon 
the compariſon of theſe two we now are} and then I 
return your words here again, viz. that you have no 
«« criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubtful repreſenta- 
* tians from true and certain; how then can any man 
e be ſecure, that he is not impoſed upon in ſs lords 
* 1{hip's way of reprefentations ?** - 
our lordſhip fays, * I tell you of a way of. certainty 
ec by ideas, and never, offer any ſuch method for exa- 
mining them, as the academics required for their pro- 
e bability.” Anſw. I was not, I confeſs, fo well-ac- 
guainted with what the academics went upon for the 
Criterion of a greater probability, as your lordſhip is; 
or if I had, I writing, as your lordſhip knows, out of 
my own thoughts, could not well tranſcribe out of them. 
But that you ſhould tell me, I never offer any criterion 
to diſtinguiſh falſe from true ideas, I cannot but won- 
der; and therefore crave leave to beg your lordſhip to 

look again into b. ii. c. 32. of my Eſſay; and there, I 
perſuade myſelf, you will find a criterion, nn true 
and falſe ideas may be diſtinguiſhed, _ + - 

_ Your lordſhip brings for inftance the 1 of ſolidity ; 3 
but what: it is an inſtance of, -I confeſs 1 do not ſee: 
« Your lordſhip charges on my way of certainty, that 
I have no criterion to diſtinguiſn falfe and doubrtul 
ee ideas from true and certain; which is followed by 
« an account you give, how the academics examined 


dec their ideas or repreſentations, before they allowed 


them to prevail on them to give an aſſent, as to a 
greater probability.” And then you tell me, that 
IJ never offer any ſuch method ſor examining them, 
« as the academics required for their probability :** to 
Which your lordſhip ſubjoins theſe words; ** as for 
7 0 4 „ 
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ce jdeas, have quite another idea of it?“ 


Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply 
*« inſtance; my firſt idea, which I go upon, of ſolidity.“ 
Would not one now expect, that this ſhould be an in- 
Nance to make good your lordſhip's charge, that I have 
no criterion to diſtinguiſh, whether ny idea of ſolidity 
were falſe and doubtful, or true and certain? 
To ſhow that I have no ſuck criterion, your lordſhip / 
"aſks me two queſtions ; the firſt is, how my idea of 
<ſolidity comes to be clear and diſtinct?“ I will ſup- 
Poſe for once, that I know not how it comes to be clear 
and diſtinct : how will this prove, that I have no crite- 
rion to know whether it be true or falſe? For the queſ- 
tion here is not about knowing how an idea comes to be 
clear and diſtinct; but how I ſhall know whether it be 
true or falſe. But your lordſhip's following words ſeem 
to aim at a farther objection ; your words all together 
Are, how this idea [i. e. my idea of ſolidity, which 
conſiſts in repletion of ſpace, with an excluſion of all 
other ſolid ſubſtances} * comes to be clear and diſtinct 
< to me; when others who go on in the _ way of 
y lord, 1 
defire your lordſhip to name who thoſe .* are, 
who go in the ſame way of ideas with me, who have 
quite another idea of this my idea than I have; for to 
this idea I could be ſure that it, in any other writer 
but your lordſhip, muſt here refer: but, my lord, it is 
one of your privileged particles, and I have nothing to 
lay to it. But let it be ſo, that others have quite an- 
other idea of it than I; how does that prove, that TI 
have no criterion to diſtinguiſh" whether my idea of ſoli- 
dity be true or no? 
Your lordſhip farther adds, 8 that thoſe others think 
« that they have as'plain and diſtinct an idea, that ex- 
< tenſion and body are the ſame :” and then your lord- - 
1 75 aſks, © now what criterion is there to come to a 
« certainty in this matter?“ Anſw. In What matter, 1 
beſeech your lordſhip! ? Tf it be whether my idea of ſoli- 
_ dity be a true idea, which is the matter here in queſtion, 
in this matter I have given a criterion to know, in my 
B. il. e. 32. Eſſay: if it be to decide the queſtion, whe- 
ther the word © body*” more properly ſtands 
for the ſimple idea * * or for the complex idea of 


NESS 
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ſpace and ſolidity together, that is not the queſtion 
here; nor can there de any other criterion to Wen it 
by, but the propriety of our language. | 
But your lordſhip adds, ideas can have no way ; of 
te ceftainty in themſelves, if it be poſſible for even 
«. Joſophical and rational men to fall into ſuch con- 
cer trary ideas about the ſame thing; and both ſides think 
4e their ideas to be clear and diſtinct. If this were ſo, 
J do not ſee how this would any way prove, that I had 
no criterion whereby it might be diſcerned, whether my 
| ideas of folidity were true or no; which was to be 
proved. = 
But at laſt, this e your - lordſhip lb 25 contrary 

* ideas about the ſame thing,“ is nothing but a differ- 
ence about a name. For I think nobody will ſay, that 
the idea of extenſion and the idea of ſolidity are the 
ſame ideas: all the difference then Between thoſe philo- 
ſophical and rational men, which your lordſhip men- 
tions here, is no more but this, whether the ſimple idea 
of pure extenſion ſhall be called body, or whether the 
complex ideas of extenſion and ſolidity joined together, 
ſhall be called body; which will be no more than a bare 
verbal diſpute to any one, who does not take ſounds for 
things, and make the word body ſomething more than 

a fign of what the ſpeaker would ſignify by it. But 
What the ſpeaker makes the term body ſtand for, cannot 
de preciſely known, till he has determined it in his own 
mind, and made it known to another; and then there 
can detween them be no longer a diſpute about the ſig- 
nification of the word: v. g. if one of thoſe philoſo- 
: phical rational men tells your lordſhip, that he makes 
the term body to ſtand preciſely for the ſimple idea of 
pure extenſion, your lordſhip or he can be in no doubt 
or uncertainty concerning this thing: but: whenever he 
uſfes the word body, your lordſhip muſt ſuppoſe in his 
mind the ſimple idea of extenſion, as the thing he means 
by body. If, on the other ſide, another of thoſe philo- 
ſophical rational men ſhall tell your lordſhip, that he 
makes the term body to ſtarid preciſely for a complex 
idea made up of the {imple ideas of extenſion and ſoli- 
dity joined together; your lordſhip or he can be i - — 

oubt 
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doubt or uncertainty concerning this thing: but IGY 
ever he uſes the word body, your lordſhip muft think 
on, and allow the * elena to it, to be that com- 
youu one. 
As your tordſhip can allow this din uſe of the 
| term body in theſe different men, without changing any 
idea, or any thing in your own mind, but the applica- 
non of the fame term to different ideas, which changes 
neither the truth nor certainty of apy of your lordſhip's 
_ Meas, from what it was before : fo thoſe two philoſophi- 
cal rational men may, in difcourſe one with another, 
agree to uſe that term body, for either of thoſe two 
ideas, which they pleafe, without at all making their 
ideas, on either fide, falſe or uncertain. But if they 
will conteſt which of. theſe ideas the found body ought 
10 ſtand for, it is viſible their difference is not about any 
_ xeahity of things, but the propriety of ſpeech ; and their 
diſpute and deubt is * about the fignification of a 
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i -Newr lordſhip” 8 1 queſtion 5 is, «© whether by this 
_ * idea of folidity we may come to know what it is.“ 
Anſw. I muſt afk you here again, what you mean by 
it? If your lordſhip by it means folidity, then your 
queſtion runs thus: whether by this [i. e. my] © idea of 
* folidity, we may come to know what folidity is?“ 
| Anſw. Without doubt, if your tordſhip means by the 
term ſolidity what I mean by the term ſolidity; for then 
4 have 9 8 you what it is, in the chapter above- cited 
. f. 6 4 by your lordſhip: if you mean any thing 
| elle by the term ſolidity, when your lord 
ſhip will pleaſe to tell me what you mean by it, I will 
tell your lordſhip what ſolidity is. This, 1 humbly 
conceive, you will find yourſelf obliged to do, if what 
I have ſaid of folidity does not ſatisfy you what it is. 
For you will not think it reaſonable I ſhould tell your 
Jordſhip what a thing is when exprefſed by you'in a 
term, which I do not know what your lordſhip means 
by, nor what you make it ſtand for. 
But your lordſhip aſks, © wherein it conſiſts 2 if you 
mean wherein the idea of it conſiſts, that I have already 
told a lordſhip, i in the chapter of my Eſſay above- | 


men- | 
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metioned. If your lordſhip. means what is the real 
internal conſtitution, that phyſically makes ſolidity in 
things ; if L anſwer I do not know, that will no more 
make my idea of ſolidity not to be true or certain (if 
your lordſhip thinks certainty may be attributed to ſin- 
gle ideas) than the not knowing the phyſical conſtitu« 
tion, whereby the parts of bodies are fo framed as to 
cohere, makes my idea of Tae not true or certain. 
o my ſaying in my Efſay, © that if any g; | 
77 5 1 5 — this ſolidity is, I ſend e. 
14 him ro his ſenſes to inform him; your lordſhip re- 
plies, ,“ you thought the deſign of my book would have 
*« ſent him to his ideas for certainty : and are we, ſays 
te your lord{hip, ſent back again from our ideas to our 
„ ſenſes? Anſw. I cannot help it, if your lordſhip 
miſtakes the deſign of my book: for what concerns cer- 
tainty, 1. e. the knowledge of the truth of propoſitions, 
my book ſends every one to his ideas; but for the get- 
ting of ſimple ideas of ſenſation, my book ſends him 
only to his ſenſes. But your lordſhip: uſes certainty 
here, in a ſenſe I never uſed it, nor do underſtand it in; 
for what the certainty of any ſimple idea is, I confeſs I 
do not know, and ſhall be glad you would tell me what 
Toner Dy Ie. nt bat at 
However, in this ſenſe you aſk-me, and that as if your 
queſtion carried a demonſtration of my contradicting 
myſelf; and are we ſent back again, from our ideas 
* to our ſenſes?” Anfw. My lord, every one is ſent to 
his ſenſes to get the ſimple ideas of ſenſation, becauſe 
they are no other way to be gott. 
Your lordſhip preſſes on with this farther queſtion, 
ce what do theſe ideas fignify then?“ i. e. if a man be 
ſent to his ſenſes for the idea of ſolidity. I anſwer, to 
ſhow him the certainty of propoſitions, wherein the 


agreement or diſagreement of ideas is perceived; which 
is the certainty I ſpeak of, and no other: but what the 


certainty is which your lordſhip ſpeaks of in this and 

the following page, I confeſs I do not underſtand. For 

Iuour lordſhip adds, that I ſay farther, that if this 

© be not a ſufficient explication of ſolidity, I promiſe 

« to tell any one what it is, when he tells me what 

| 1 9 « think= . 
.* 
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Fc thinking is; or explains to me, what extenſion and 
**. motion are.. Are we not now in the true way to 
* certainty, when ſuch things as theſe are given over, 
*.of which we have the cleareſt evidence by ſenſation 
4 and reflection? For here I make it as impoſſible: ta 
e come. to certain, clear, and diſtinct notions of theſe 
0 things, as to difcourſe into a blind man the ideas of 
rc light and colours. Is not this a rare way of certain- 
« ty?” Anſw. What things, my lord, I beſeech you, are 
thoſe which you here tell me are given over, of which 
we have the cleareſt evidence by ſenſation or reflection? 
It is likely you will tell 'me, they are extenſion and mo- 
tion. But, my lord, I crave the liberty to ſay, that 
when you have conſidered again, you will be ſatisfied, 
there are no things given over in the caſe, but only the 
names extenſion and motion ; and concerning them too, 
nothing is given over, but a power of defining them. 
When you will be pleaſed to lay by a little the warmth 
of thoſe queſtions of triumph, which I meet with in this 
paſſage, and tell me what things your lordſhip makes 
theſe names extenſion and motion to ſtand for; you 
perhaps will not find, that I make it impoſſible for thoſe, 
who have their ſenſes, to get the ſimple ideas, fignified 
by theſe names, very clear and diſtinct by their ſenſes ; 
though I do ſay, that theſe; as well as all other names 
of ſimple ideas, cannot be defined; nor any ſimple ideas 
be brought into our minds by words, any more than the 
ideas of light and colours can be diſcourſed into a blind 
man: which is all I do ſay in thoſe words of mine, which 
your lordſhip quotes, as ſuch wherein I have given over 
things, whereof we have the cleareſt evidence. And 
ſo from my being of opinion, that the names of ſimple 
ideas cannot be defined, nor thoſe ideas got by any words 
whatſoever, which is all that I there ſay ; your lordſhip 
very pathetically expreſſes yourſelf, as if in my way all 
were gone, certainty were loſt; and if my method ſhould 
be allowed, there is an end of all knowledge in the world. 
Ihe reaſon your lordſhip. gives againſt my way of 
 vertainty, is, © that I here make it as impoſſible to 
*« come to certain, clear, and diſtinct notions of theſe 
#* things, Ci. e. extenſion and motion] as to diſcourfe 
| r into 
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* into a blind man the idea of light and colours.“ 
Anſw. What clear and diſtinct notions or ideas are, I 
do not underſtand: but what your lordſhip means by 
certain notions, ſpeaking here, as you do, of ſimple 
ideas, I muſt own I do not underſtand. That for the 
attaining thoſe ſimple ideas I ſend men to their ſenſes, 
T ſhall think I am in the right, till I hear from your 
lordſhip better arguments to convince me of my miſ- 
take, than theſe: Are we not now in the true way to 
« certainty? Is not this a rare way of certainty?” - 
And if your lordſhip has a better way to get clear and 
diſtinct ſimple ideas, than by the ſenſes, you will oblige 
me, and I think the world too, by a diſcovery of it. 
Till then, I ſhall continue in the fame mind I was of, 
when I writ: that paſſage, viz. That words Bs, b. il. 
can do 3 towards it, and that for the © 2 PEE 
reaſon which I there promiſed, and is to be * 5 
found, Eſſay, b. iii. c. 4. $47, &c. And therefore to 
your: lordſhip's ſaying, “that thus you have ſhowed, 
ce that I have no ſecurity againſt falſe and uncertain 
ideas, no criterion to judge them by;“ I think I 
may ſecurely reply, that with ſubmiſſion thus ſhowing 
it, is not ſhowing it all; nor will ever ſhow, that I have 
no ſuch criterion, even when we ſhall add your lord 
ſhip's farther inference, © now here again our ideas de- 
ceive us.” Which ſuppoſing it a good inference from 
theſe words of mine, © that moſt of our ſimple ideas are 
.* not the likeneſſes of things without us;“ yet it ſeems 
to me to come in here, a little out of ſeaſon: becauſe 
the. propoſition to be proved, 18, as I humbly conceive, 
not that our ideas deceive us, but that I have not a 
c criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas. « 
If it be brought to prove that I have no criterion, I 
have this to ſay, that I neither well underſtand what it 
is for our ideas to deceive us in the way of certainty ; 
nor, in the. beſt ſenſe that I can give it, do I ſee how it 
proves that I. have no criterion; nor laſtly, how it fol- 
lows from my ſaying that moſt of our ſimple ideas are 
not 'reſemblances. _ 
Ilour lordſhip ſeems by the following words to mean, 
hat 1 in this way by ideas which are confeſſed not i be 
. | reſem- 
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reſemblances, men are hindered, and cannot go far in 
the knowledge of what they deſire to know of the nature 
of thoſe objects, of which we have the ideas in our 
minds. If this ſhould be ſo, what is this, I beſeech 
your lordſhip, to your ſhowing that I have no criterion? 
but that this is a fault in the way by ideas, I ſhall be 
convinced, when your lordſhip ſhall be pleaſed to ſhow 
me, how in your way of ceftainty by reaſon we can 
know more of the nature of things without us, or of that 
which cauſes theſe ideas or perceptions in us. But, I 
humbly conceive, it is no objection to the way. of. ideas, 
if any one will deceive himſelf, and expect certainty by 
ideas, in things where certainty is not to be had; becauſe 
he is told how knowledge! or certainty is got by ideas, 
as far as men attain to it. And ſince your .lordſhip:-is 
here comparing the ways of certainty by ideas and by 
reaſon, as two different and inconſiſtent ways, I humbly 
_ crave leave to add, that when you can ſhow me any one 
propoſition, which you have attained to a certainty of, 
in your way of certainty by reaſon, which I cannot at- 
tata to a certainty of in my way of certainty by ideas; 1 
will acknowledge my Eſſay to we guilty of whatever your 
lordſhip pleaſes. 

Your lordſhip concludes, « fo that theſe e are 
< really nothing but names, if they be not repreſenta- 
de tions.“ Anſw. This does not yet ſhow, that I have 


no criterion, to. diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas; the 


thing that your 0007p is thus ſhowing. For I may 
have a criterion to diſtinguiſh. true from falſe ideas, 


though that criterion concern .not names at all. For 


our lordſhip, in this propoſition, allawing none to be 
ideas, but what are repreſentations; the other, which 
you ſay are nothing but names, are not concerned in 
the criterion, that is to diſtinguiſh true from falſe ideas: 
becauſe it relates to nothing but ideas, and the diſtin- 
guiſhing of them one from. another ;. unleſs true and 
falſe ideas can be any thing but ideas, i. e. ideas and not. 
ideas at the fame time. 
But farther, I crave leave to anſwer, that 'your Jord-. 
ſhip's propoſition, viz. that theſe ideas are really no- 
* "OG but names, if they be not the rr” 


7 „ of 


( 
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* of things;”” ſeems to me no conſequence from my 


Vords, to which it is ſubjoined, though it 1s introduced 


with fo chat: for, methinks, it carries fomething 
like a contradiction in it. I fay, © moſt of our fimple 
e ideas of ſenſation are not the likeneſs of ſomethi 

cc without us: your lordihip infers, if ſo, theſe ideas 
et are zcally nothing but names; which, as it ſeems to 
me, is as much as to ſay, theſe ideas, that are ideas, are 
not ideas, but names only. Methinks they might be 
allowed to be ideas, and that is all they pretend to be, 
though they do not reſemble that which produces them. 
I cannot help thinking a fon ſomething really more than 
a bare name, though he has not the Tuck to reſemble his 

father, who begot him: and the black and blue which 
I fee I cannot conclude but to be ſomething beſides the 
words black and blue {wherever your lordſhip ſhall | 
place that ſomething, either in my perception: only, or 
in my ſkin) though it reſemble not at all the ſtone, 2 
with a knock produced it. 

Should your lordſhip put your two "WER ref 
one is hot and the other cold, into lukewarm water; it 
would be hard to think that the idea of heat produced 
in you by one of your hands, and the idea of cold by the 
other, were the likeneſſes and very reſemblances of 
ſomething in the ſame water, ſince the ſame water could 


not be capable of having at the ſame time ſuch real con- 


trarieties. Wherefore ſince, as it is evident, they can- 
not be repreſentations of any thing in the water, it 
follows by your lordſhip's doctrine here, that if you 
ſhould declare what you feel, viz. that you feel heat and 
cold in that water, viz. heat by one hand, and cold by 
the other; you mean nothing by heat and cold: heat 
and cold in the caſe are nothing but names; and your 
lordſhip, in truth, feels nothing but theſe two names. 
| Your lordſhip, in the next place, proceeds to examine 
my way of demonſtration. Whether you do this to 
ſhow that I have no criterion, whereby to diſtinguiſh 
true from. falſe ideas; or to ſhow, © that my way 'of 
«« certaindſÞby ideas is — with the certainty of 
« deductions, by reaſon; (for theſe were the things 
you ſeemed to me to have undertaken to ſhow, and 
| there- 
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therefore to be upon in this place) does not appear; but 
this appears by the words where with you introduce this” 5 
examen, that it is to avoid doing me wrong. 
Your lordſhip, as if you had been ſenfible that a | 
{1 had led you towards doing me wrong; 
breaks it off of a ſudden, and begins this new one of 
demonſtration, by telling me, you will do me no 
yvrong. Can it be thought now, that you forget 


this promiſe, before you get half through your examen? 


or is a miſciting my words, and miſrepreſenting my 


ſenſe, no wrong? Your. lordſhip, in this very examen, 


ſets down a long quotation out of my Eſſay, and in the 
cloſe you tell me: © theſe. axe my own words which your 
e lordſhip has ſet down at large, that I may not com- 
«. plain that you miſrepreſent my ſenſe: this. one 
would think guaranty enough in a leſs man than your 
lordſhip: and yet, my lord, I muſt crave leave to com- | 
plain, that not only my ſenſe, but my 1 1 words, are 
in that quotation miſrepreſented. . 1 JON 
Io ſhow that my complaint is not Wend 8 5 
leſs, give me leave, my lord, to fet down *” ; k 5 
my — as I read them in that place of 5 
my book which your lordſhip quotes for them, 4 and as | 


1 ied them here 1 in your ſecond ne. 90 


* 5 


© If we add all the ſelf-evident pro- TE Thati it is true | 
© poſitions may be made about all of our particu- 


< our diſtinct ideas, principles will * lar diſtinct ide- 
abe almoſt infinite, at leaſt innume- as, that they are 
© rable, which men arrive to the all known by 


© knowledge of at different ages ; ; and their nativeevi- 


© a great many of theſe innate princi- < dence,are whol- 


© ples they never come to know all ly independent, 
© their lives. But whether they come receive nolight, 
© in view of the mind earlier or later, nor are capable 
©this-is true of them, that they are of any proof, 


all known by their native evidence, one from an- 


© are wholly independent, receive no other, & M. 


5 light, nor are capable of any proof. 5 +: 


a em e es e 
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By their ſtanding thus together, the reader will with- 
out any pains ſee whether thoſe your lordſhip has ſet 

down int your letter ate my own words; and whether in 

that place, which ſpeaks only of ſelf-evident propoſi- 

tions or principles, I have any thing in words or in ſenſe 
like this, © that our particular diſtin& ideas are known 

« by their native evidence, &c. Though your lord= 

ip cloſes the quotation with that ſolemn declaration 

_ above-mentioned, ** that they are my own words, which 

d you have ſet down at large, that I may not complain 
* you miſrepreſent my ſenſe.” And yet nothing can 
more miſrepteſent my ſenſe than they do, applying all 

that to particular ideas, which I ſpeak there only of 

' ſelf-evident propoſitions or principles; and that ſo 
plainly, that I think I may venture any one's miſtaking 

it in my own words: and upon this miſrepreſentation 
of my ſenſe your lordſhip raiſes a diſcourſe,” 4nd ma- 
nages a diſpute for, I think, a dozen pages following; 
againſt my placing demonſtratioti on ſelf-evidefit ideas; 
though ſelf-evident ideas are things wholly unknown to 
me; and are ho where in my book, nor were in my 
thoughts. „ ei OF% TFF 

But let us come to your Exceptions àgainſt thy way | 
of demonſtration, which your lordfhip is pleaſed to call 

_ demonſtration without principles. Anfw: If you' mean 
by principles ſelf-evident propoſitions, then ydu know 

muy demonſtration is not without principles, itt that 

ſenſe of the tetm principles: for your lordſhip in the 
next page blames my way, becauſe I Appöft oval in- 

termediate idea in demonſtration to have a felf- evident 

Connexion with the other idea; for two ſuch” ideas as 

have a ſelf-evident connexion, joined together in a pro- 
pofirion, make a ſelf-evident prop6fition: If your 
lordſhip means by principles thoſe which in the place 

1 bas oy gp by your lordſhip I meat, viz. whatever 

0 is, 18; and it is impoſſible for the ſame 299 

. thing to be, and not to be; and ſuch. 1 

© other general propoſitions, as are received 


under the name of maxims; I grant, that I do fay, that 

they are not abſolutely requiſite in every demonſtration; 

nnd I think I have ſhown; 5 be demonſtrations 
d | 
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be —＋ uſe of in een * 1 5 

Your lordſhip's firſt argument ne my way „ of: > 5 
monſtration, is, that it muſt ſuppoſe ſelf-evidence ” 
* muſt be in the ideas of my mind; and that every in- 
« termediate idea, which I take to demonſtrate any 


er thing by, muſt have a ſelf-evident connexion with the 


* others.” Anſw. Taking ſelf-evidence in the ideas of 
the mind to mean in the perceived agreement or diſa= 
r of ideas in the mind; 1 grant, Ido not only 
Wer but fay ſo. . 
Io prove it not to be ſo in demonſtration, your wie ne 
ſhip ſays, that it is ſuch a way of demonſtration,” as 
the old philoſophers never thought of. Anſw. No- 
body, I think, will queſtion, that your lordſhip is very 
well read in the old philoſophers: but he that will an- 
ſwer for what the old philoſophers ever did, or did not 
think of, muſt not only underſtand their extant, writ= 
ings better than any man ever did; but muſt have ways 
to know their thoughts, that other men have not. For 


all of them thought more than they writ; ſome of them 


writ bot at all, and others writ a great deal more than 


ever came to us. But if it ſhould happen, that any of 1 bf 


them placed the proof of any propoſition in the agree- 
ment of two things. i in a third, as I think ſome of them 
26d; then it will, ] humbly conceive, appear, that they 
tid ink of mh. demonftration ;' zunleſs your lordſhip * 
an ſhow,-that:they could ſee that two things agreed in 
a third, without -perceiving their agreement with that 
third: and if they did in every ſyllogiſm of à demon- 
ſtration perceive that agreement, then there was a ſelf- 
2 connexion ; which is Ji which your Tordihip. * 

— they never "thought of; -: 

But ſuppoſing they never thought of it, ma; we = 

| out odr eyes, and not ſee whatever they overlooked? 

all the diſcoveries made by Galileo, my lord Bacon, Mr 


Boyle, and Mr. Newton, &c. to be rejected as falle, bg 


becauſe. they teach us what: the old philolephets 1 — 2 
Thought ef; Miſtake me not, my lord, in thartkipg 
| 1 t have-the vanity here 10 bag myſelf, * d. 
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-wirk theſe great diſcoverers of truth, and advancers ef 
knowledge - On the contrary, I contend, that my way 
of certainty, my way of demonſtration; which your Iord- 
thip ſo often condemns for its newhels, is not new; but 
is the very fame that has always been uſed, both by an- 
cients and moderns. I am only conſidering here your 
lordſhip's argument, of never having been thought of 
by the old philoſophers ; which is an argument that will 
make nothing for or againſt the truth of any propoſition 
advanced by a modern writer, till your lordſhip has 
proved, that thoſe old philoſophers (let the happy age, 
of old philoſophers determine where your lordſhi 
pleaſes): did diſcover all truth, or that they had the 3. 
Privilege to ſearch after it, and beſides them nobody 
was to ſtudy nature, nobody was to think or reaſon for 
himſelf; but every one was to be barely a reading Phi- 
loſopher, with an implicit faith. 

Your objection in the next words, that then ever; 
demonſtration carries its own light with it, ſhows-t 
your. way by'reaſon is what I do not underſtand. For 
this I thought hererofore was the property of demon- 
ſtration, and not a a_ proof that it was not a demoniſtra- 
tion, that it carried its own light,awith it: but yet though 
in every demonſtration there is a ſelf-evident connexion 
of the ideas, by which it is made; yet that it does not 
follow from thence, as your lordſhip here objects, that 
then every demonſtration would be as clear and unquef- 
tionable as that two and two make four, your Bl 
lordſhip may ſee in the. ſame chapter? and 8 ag v4 
the reaſon. of it. Ken 

Vou ſeem in the following words to allow, that there 
is ſuch a connexion of the intermediate ideas 3 in mathe- | 
matical- demonſtration; but ſay, „you ſhould be glad | 
ec to ſee any demonſtration (not about figures and num- 
ee bers) of this kind. And if that be a good argument 
againſt it, I crave leave to uſe it too on my fide; _ 
and to fay, that I would be glad to ſee any demon- 
< ſtration- (not about figures and numbers) not of this * 
* Kind;“ i. e. wherem there is not a ſelf-evident con- 

; moxlbn of all the intermediate ideas. If you have | 
_—_—_ 7 * beg > if attend favour. mer 1 
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it ; for I crave liberty to ſay, that the reaſon, and form. 
and way of evidence in demonſtration, where-ever there 
is demonſtration, is always the ſame. 


But you fay, © Tas is a quite different caſe from 


% mine: I ſuppoſe your lordſhip means by TH#1s, ma- 
- .thematical demonſtration, the thing mentioned in the 
preceding period; and then your ſenſe will run thus: 


mathematical demonſtrations, wherein certainty is to 
be had by the intuition of the ſelf- evident connexion of 
all the intermediate ideas, are different from that de- 
monſtration which I am there treating of. If you mean 
not ſo, I muſt own, I know not what you mean by 
ſaying, © THIS is a quite different caſe from mine.“ 
And if your lordſhip does mean ſo, I do not ſee how it 
can be ſo as you ſay: your words taken all together run 
thus: © my principle ground is from mathematical de- 
% monſtrations, and my examples are brought from 
„ them. But this is quite a different caſe from mine: 


i. e. Tam ſpeaking in that chapter of my Eſſay con- 
cerning demonſtration in general, and the certainty we 


have by it. The examples I uſe are brought from ma- 


thematics, and yet you ſay, © mathematical demonſtra- 


„ tions are quite a different caſe from mine.“ If I 


_ 


here miſunderſtand your lordſhip's Tars, I muſt beg 


your pardon for it; it is one of your privileged parti- 


cles, and I am not maſter of it. Miſrepreſent your:ſenſe 


I cannot; for your very words are ſet down, and let the 
reader judge. LT | ity, IN 


But your lordſhip ives A reaſon for what you had 


'faid in theſe words ſubjoined, where you ſay, © I grant 
e that thoſe ideas, on which mathematical demonſtra- 


1 c tions proceed; are wholly, in the mind, and do not 


4 relate to the exiſtence of things; but our debate goes 
. upon a certainty of knowledge of things as really 


exiſting.” In which words there are theſc things 


remarkable : SO I. OLA dig acs 4 . 
1. That your lordſhip's exception here, is againſt 


what I have ſaid concerning demonſtration in my Eſſay, 


e wet any thivg 


1 have faid in either of my 
If therefore your lordſhip and 


Is have fince, in our letters, had any debate about the 


5 
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eertainty of the knowledge of things as really exiſting ; 
that which was writ before that debate, could have no 


relation to it, nor be limited by it. If therefore your 


lordſhip makes any exception (as you do) to my way of 


demonſtration, as propoſed in my Eſſay, you muſt, as 


J humbly conceive, take it as delivered there, compre- 
hending mathematical demonſtrations ; which cannot 
be excluded, becauſe your lordſhip ſays, our debate 
now goes upon a certainty of the knowledge of things 
« as really exiſting, ſuppoſing mathematical demon- 
* ſtrations did not afford a certainty of knowledge of 


« things as really exiſting.” 


2. But in the next place, mathematical demonſtra- ' 
tions do afford a certainty of the knowledge of things as 
really exiſting, as much as any other demonſtrations 
whatſoever ; and therefore they afford your lordſhip no 
e upon that account to ſeparate them, as you do 


ere, from demonſtrations in other ſubjects. 


Your lordſhip indeed thinks I have given you ſuffi- 
cient grounds to charge me: with the contrary ; for you 
ſay, I grant that thoſe ideas, on which mathematical 
«« demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind; 


this indeed I grant : © and do not relate ta the exiſtence 


« of things ;** but theſe latter words I do net remem 


ber that I any where ſay. And I wiſh you had quoted 


the place where I grant any ſuch thing; I am fure it is 
not in that place, where it is likelieſt to be found: I 
mean, where I examine, whether the knowledge we 


have of mathematical truths, be the know- 


a1 ledge of things as really exiſting : there I r. b iv, 


ſay (and I think I have proved) that it is, + 4+ 96. 


though it conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 


diſagreement of ideas, that are only in the mind; be- 
Jn) it takes in all thoſe things, really exiſting, which 
anſwer thoſe ideas. Upon which grounds * 
it was, that I there afhkrmed moral know- ng iv. 
ledge alſo capable of certaingy. And pray: 


my lord, what other way can your lordſhip proceed, in 


any : demonſtration you would make, about any other 


thing but figures and numbers, but the ſame that you 
do in demonſtrations hy figures and numbers? If 


d 3 you 


1 


- 


you would. demonſtrate any thing concerning man er: 
murder, muſt you not firſt ſettle in your mind the idea 
or not ion you have of that animal or that action, and 
then ſhow. what you would demonſtrate neceſſarily to, 
belong to that idea in your mind, and to thoſe things , 


exiſting only as they correſpond with, and anſwer that 


— 


In the mean time, there is no reaſon. why you ſhould 


Except demonſtrations about figures and numbers, from 


demonſtrations about other ſubjects, upon the account 


they correſpond with, and anſwer thoſe ideas in the 
mind, which the demonſtration proceeds on. This 
diſtinction therefore here of youf lordſhip's, between 
mathematical and other demonſtrations, having no 
foundation, your inference founded on it falls with it; 


1 K 


that I grant, that thoſe ideas, on which mathematical 
.«* demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the mind,” 
when I ſay the fame of all other demonſtrat ions. For 
the ideas that other demonſtrations; proceed on, are 


wholly in the mind. And no. demonſtration whatſoever 
concerns things as really exiſting, any farther than as 


viz. So that although we ſhould grant all that J ſay 


about the intuition of ideas in mathematical demon- 
. © ſtrations, yet it comes not at all to my buſinefs, un- 


« leſs 1 can prove, that we have as clear and diſtinct 


ideas of beings, as we have of numbers and figures. 


to be, oppoſed 


Though how beings here and numbers and figures come 

againſt. one another, I ſhall not be able 
to conceive, till I am better inſtructed; than hitherro I 
am, that numbers and figures are no beings ; and that 
the mathematicians and philoſophers, old-ones and all, 
have; in all the pains taken about them, employed 
their thoughts about nothing. And I would be glad to 
know what thoſe things are, which your lordſhip ſays 


, our debate goes upon here as really exiſting, that are 
- < beings more than numbers and figures.“ - 


＋ 


d be 


* 1 
| 


* 


idea in your mind? How. elſe you can make any gene- 
ral propoſition, that ſhall contain the ee of 
things as really exiſting, I that am ignorant ſhoul 

glad to learn, when your lordſhip ſhall do me the favour 


M 


— 


, 


i 


* 
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_* myſelf.” For proof of it, you ſay, © I defign to 
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Your: lordſhip's next exception againſt my way of 
demonſtration, is, that in- it I am inconſiſtent with 


% prove demonſtrations without general principles ; 


.* 
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« and yet every one knows that general principles are 
« ſuppoſed in mathematics.” Anſw. Every one may 
know that general principles are ſuppoſed in mathema- 
tics, without knowing, or ever being able to know, 
that I, who ſay alſo that mathematicians do often 


make uſe of them, am inconſiſtent with myſelf ; though 
I alſo fay, that a demonſtration about numbers and 


- 


figures may be made without them. 


g * 5 
x : ” 


Io prove me inconſiſtent , with: myſelf, you add: 


— 


mY */ 
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. and that perſon would be thought ridiculous, who 


* ſhould go about to prove, that general principles are 
ct of little. uſe, or of dangerous uſe in mathematical 
« demonſtrations. A man may make other ridiculous 
faults in, writing, beſides inconſiſtency, and there are 
inſtances enough of it: but by good luck I am in this 
place clear of what would be thought ridiculous, which 
yes is no proof of inconſiſtency: For F never © went 
© about to prove, that general principles are of little 


bd 


de or dangerous uſe in mathematical demonſtrations.” 


„ . 
} 


o 
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Jo prove me inconſiſtent with myſelf, your Iordſh 


uſes one argument more, and that ig, that I conf | 


that the way of demonſtration in morality, is from 


Principles, as thoſe of mathematics by neceſſary con- 
e ſequences.” Anſw. With ſubmiſſion, my lord, I 
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go not ſay in the place quoted by your lord. 1 
hip, rhat the way of demonſtration in 518. 

*« morality is from principles, as thoſe af 
the mathematics by neceffary conſequences,” But 
this is: that which I ſay, that I doubt not but in mo- 


3 « rality from principles, as inconteſtable as thoſe of 


te the mathematics, by neceflary conſequences, the 


ie meaſures of right and wrong might be made out. 


Which words, I humbly cynceive, have no inconfiſtency 
with my ſaying, there may be demonſtrations without 
the help of maxims ; whatever inconſiſtency the words 
which you here ſet W mine, may have with it. 

8 | 1 5 9 4 a f | 
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Ml y lord, the words you bring out of my book are ſg 
. often different from thoſe I read in the places which 

ou refer to, that I am ſometimes ready to think, you 
be hy got ſome ſtrange copy of it, whereof I know 
nothing, fince jt ſo ſeldom agrees with mine. Par. 
don me, my lord, if with ſome care I examine the ob- 
jection of incanſiſtency with myſelf ; that if I find any, 
I may retract the one part or the other of it. Human 
alt, 1 grant, and variety of thought in long diſ- 
courſes, may. make a man unwittingly advance incon- 


- © 


fiſtencies. This may conſift with ingenuity, and de- : 


ſerve to be excuſed : but for any one to perſiſt in it, 
when it is. ſhowed him, is to give himſelf the lye; 
which cannot but ſtick cloſer to him in the ſenſe of all 
rational men, than if he received it from another; 
I -own,. I have faid, in my Eſſay, that there be de- 
monſtrations, which may be made without thoſe gene- 
ral maxims, that I there treated of. But I eannot re- 
collect, that I ever. ſaid, that thoſe general maxims 


could not be made uſe of in demonſtration: for they _ 


are no more ſhut out of my way of demonſtration, 
than any ther ſelf-evident propoſitions. . And there- 
fore there is no inconſiſtency in thoſe two propoſitions, 


which are mine, viz, Some demonſtrations may be 


© made without the help of thoſe general maxims," 
and © morality, I doubt not, may be demonſtrated. 
te from principles ;*? whatever inconſiſtency may be in 
theſe two following propoſitions, which are your lord- 
ſhip's, and not mine, viz. © the way ↄf demonſtration 
« in morality is from principles, and general maxims 
* are not the way to. proceed on in demonſtration, as 
Le to. other art, of knowtedge,** For to admit ſelf. _ 
e evident propoſitions, which is what I mean 

B. ir. e, 3e by principles, in the place of my Eſſay, 
918. Which your lardſhip quotes for the firſt of 
H. iv. c. „ m inconſiſtent propoſitions, and to ſay (as 
” LG F do in the other place quoted by your lord- 

- ſhip) “ that thoſe magnifled max ims are not 
e the prineiples and foundations of all our other know - 
ledge ;*? has no manner of inconſiſtency. For though 
I think them not neceſſary to every demonſtration, ſo 

FE 15 ; neither 
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neither do I exclude them any more than other felf. evi- 
dent propoſitions out of any demonſtration, wherein an 
one ſhould make uſe of them. -'"" ME 
The next objection againſt my way of demonſtration, 
from my placing demonſtration on the ſelf- evidence of 
ideas, having been already anſwered, I ſhall need to ſay 
nothing in defence of it; or in anſwer to any thing raiſed 
againſt it, in your twelve or thirteen following pages 
upon that topic, But that your lordſhip may not think 
I do not pay a due reſpect to all that you ſay, I ſhall 
not wholly paſs thoſe pages over in filence. 
1. Your lordſhip ſays, that I confeſs that ſome of 
* the moſt obvious ideas are far from being ſelf-evi- 
« dent.” Anſw. Suppoling I did fay ſo, how, I be- 
ſeech your lordſhip, does it prove, that “it is impoſſi- 
* ble to come to a demonſtration about real beings, in 
„ this way of intuition by ideas?“ Which is the pro- 
poſition you promiſe to make appear, and you bring 
his as the firft reaſon to make it appear. For ſhoulc 
1 confeſs a thouſand times over, that ſome of the 
& moſt obvious ideas are far from being ſelf-evident ;'? 
and ſhould I, which Ido not, make feiflevident ideas 
neceſſary to demonſtration: how will it thence follow, 
that it is impoſſible to come to a demonſtration, &c. ? 
Fince though I ſhould confeſs ſome of the moſt obvious 


ideas not to be ſelf-evident ; yet my confeſſion being 


but of fome, it will not follow from my confeſſion, bur 
that there may be alſo ſome ſelf-evident : and fo ſtill. 
it might be poſſible to come to demonſtration by in- 
tuition, becauſe © ſome** in my uſe of the word never 
„ „% , 3 | 
In the next place; give me leave to aſk, where it is 
that I confeſs, that *© ſome ideas are not ſelf-evident ?** 
Nay, where it is, that I once mention any ſuch thing 
as a ſelf-evident idea? For ſelf-evident is an epithet, 
that I do not remember I ever gave to any idea, or 
thought belonged at all to ideas. In all the places you 
have produced out of my Eſſay, concerning matter, 
motion, time, duration, and light; which are thoſe 
ideas your lordſhip is pleaſed to inſtance in, to prove, 
that © have confeſſed it of ſome ;*? I crave leave mm 
2 y 
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bb to ths, it to your lordſhip, that there is not any 


. — . 


— . — — AP CES he 


; marked, have ſaid nothing, nor made any 


ſuch confeſſion. However, you go on to prove . The 
propoſition then to be proved, is, that «I confeſs 

«<_ that. theſe are far from being ſelf-evident ideas. It 
s neceſſary to ſet it down, and carry it in our minds ; 
the propoſition to be proved, is, I find, a very ſlip- 

8 Ab thing, and apt to flide out of the way. | 
our lordſnip's proof is, that according to me, © we 


| 5 « can have no intuition. of theſe things which are ſo 
25 « obvious to us, and conſequently we can have no ſelf- 


« evident ideas of them.“ The force of which proof, 


| I confeſs, I do not underſtand. * We have no intuition 
A B of the obvious thing matter, and the obvious thing 


motion; ergo, we have no ſelf-evident ideas of them. 
3 that they are obvious — and that obvious 


| 5 they Are, We have, as you exprels it, no intuition of 


it will not follow from thence, that we have no 


_ Intuition of the ideas we fignify by the names matter 


and motion, and fo have no ſelf-evident ideas of them. 
For whaever has in his mind an idea, which he makes 
the name matter or motion ſtand for, has no doubt that 


1 idea there; and ſces, or has, in your phraſe, an intui- 
tion of it there; and ſo has a Gif-evitent idea of it, if 
Intuition, according 


to your lordſhip, makes a ſelf-evi- 
dent idea (for of ſelf-evident. ideas, as I have betpre 5 


tinction as ſelf-evident and not ſelf-evident ideas) and 
if intuition of an idea does not make a ſelf· evident idea, 
the want of it is in vain brought here to prove the idea 
of matter or motion not ſelf-evident. _ 

But your lordſhip proceeds to inſtances, and your 
firſt inſtance is in matter: and here, for fear of miſtak- 
ing, let us remember what the propoſition to be proved 
is, viz. that “according to me, we have no intuition, 
* as you call it, of the idea of matter.” Your lordſhip 


0 begins and tells me, that I give this account of the idea 


of matter, that it conſiſts in 2 ſolid ſubſtance, every- 


e where the ſame.” Whereupon you tell me, © you 


% would be glad to come to a certain Knowledge of 


. theſe two things; firſt, the manner of the coheſion 
80 "of the n of are ee demonſtration of the 


. divifibilicy 
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_ diviibility of it in the way of ideas. Anſw. 


happened juſt as I feared, the propoſition to be * 


is llipt already quite out bf fight : you own that I ſay 
matter is a ſolid ſubſtance; every-where the ſame. This 
idea, which is the idea fignified:- by the word matter, 1 


have in my mind, and have an intuition of it there: 
how then does this prove; that according ta me, there 


& can be no intuition of the idea of matter? Leaving 
therefore this Propoſition, which was to be: proved; you. 


bring places out of my book to ſhow, that we dp. not 
know wherein the union and coheſion of the parts of 
matter confiſt; and that the diviſibility:of matter involves 


us in difficulties : neither of which» either is, or proves, 


that according to me, we cannot have an intuition of 
e the idea of matter; which was the propoſition to be 
proved, and ſeems quite forgotten during the three fol- 
| feving. pages, wholly. employed upon this inſtance of 
matter. Lou aſk indèed, whether I dan imagine, 
es that we have intuition . into the idea of matter But 


©. thoſe words ſeem to me to ſignify quite another thing. 


than having an intuition of the idea of matter; as ap- 


By pears by your explication of them in thefe words ſub- 


Joined: * or that it is poſſible. to come to a demonſtra- 
tion about it, by the help of any intervening ideas: 


whereby it ſeems to me plain, that by intuition into it, 
© your lordſhip means “ä demonſtration about it,? i. e. 


. ſome knowledge concerning matter, and not a bare view 
or mtintion of the, idea you have of it. And that your 
lordſhip ſpeaks of knowledge concerning ſome affection: | 
of matter, in this:and the following queſtion, and not 
of the bare intuition of the idea of matter; is farther 
evident from the introduction of your two queſtions, 
wherein you ſay, there are two things concerning 
matter, that you would be glad to come to a certain 
* knowledge. of. So that all that can follow, or in 
your ſenſe of them does follow, from my words quoted - 
by you, is, that J own, that the coheſion of its parts is 


an affection of matter that is hard to be explained; but 


from them it can neither be inferred, nor does your 
lordſhip attempt to infer, that any one cannot view or 


have an intuition of the idea he has in his own' mind, 
. | 6 which 
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which! he fignifies to others by the word matter: and 


that you did not make any ſuch inference from them; is 


farther plain, by your aſking, in the place above quoted, 
not only whether I'can imagine, that it is poſſible ta 
come to a demonſtration about it;“ but your lord 

ſhip alſo adds, © by the help of any intervening ideas. 
For I do not think you demand a demonſtration by the 
help of intervening ideas, to make you ſee, i. e. have 
an intuition of your own idea of matter. It would miſ— 
become me to underſtand your lordſhip in fo ſtrange a 
ſenſe ; for then you might have juſt occaſion to aſk me 

again, whether I could think you a man of ſo little 
*«« fenſe ?** I therefore ſuppoſe, as your words import, 
that you demand a demonſtration by the help of inter- 
vening ideas to ſhow you, how the parts of that thing, 

which you repreſent to yourſelf by that idea, to which 

you give the name matter, cohere together; which is 
nothing to the queſtion of the intuition of the idea: 
though to cover the change of the queſtion, as dex- 
troully as might be, * intuition of the idea“ is changed 


into intuition into the idea ;“ as if there were no dif- 


ference between looking upon a watch, and looking 


into a watch, i. e. between the idea that, taken from 


an obvious view, I ſignify by the name watch, and have 
in my mind when I uſe the word watch; and the being 
able to reſolve any queſtion that may be propeſfed to 
me, concerning the inward make and contrivance of a 
watch. The idea which taken from the outward viſible. 
parts I give the name watch to, I pexceive or have an 


intuition of, in my mind equally, whether or no 1 5 


know any thing more of a watch. than what is repre- 


ſented in that idea. | TAP 
Upon this change of the queſtion, all that follows to 


the bottom of the next page, being to ſhow, that from 


what I ſay it follows, that there be many difficulties ' 


concerning matter, which I cannot reſolve ; many queſ— 


tions concerning it, which I think cannot be demon- 


ftratively decided; and not to ſhow, that any one can- 
not perceive, or have an intuition, as you call it, of his 


 Hwn idea of matter: I think I need not trouble your 


erdihip with an anſwer to it. ol 
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In this one inſtance of matter, you have been pleaſed 
to aſk me two hard queſtions. To ſhorten your trouble 
concerning this buſineſs of intuition of ideas, will you, 
my lord, give me leave to aſk you this one eaſy queſtion 
concerning all your four inſtances, matter, motion, 
duration, and light, viz. what you mean by theſe four 
words? That your lordſhip may not ſuſpe&,it to be 
either captious or impertinent, I will tell you the uſe | 
I ſhall make of it: if your lordſhip tell me what you | 
mean by theſe names, I ſhall preſently reply, that there 
then are the ideas that you have of them in your mind; 
and it is plain you ſee or have an intuition of them, as 
they are in your mind, or, as I ſhould have expreſſed 
it, perceive them as they are there, becauſe you can tell 
them to another. And ſo it is with every one, who 
can tell what he means by thoſe words; and there- 
fore to all ſuch (amongſt which I crave leave to be 
one) there can be no doubt of the intuition of thoſe 
ideas. But if your lordfhip will not tell me what you 
mean by theſe terms, I fear you will be thought to uſe 
very hard meaſure in diſputing, by demanding to be 
fatisfied concerning queſtions put-in terms, which you 
yourſelf cannot tell the meaning opß. 
This conſidered, will perhaps ſerve to ſhow, that all 
that you ſay in the following paragraphs, to n. 2. p. 141, 
contains nothing againſt intuition of ideas, which is 
what you are upon, though it be no notion of mine; 
much leſs does it contain any thing againſt my way 
of demonſtration by ideas, which is the point under 
proof. For, » 5 IG 1 en bo + oe an ge | 
1. What your lordſhip has ſaid about the idea.of mat- 
ter, hath been conſidered already. u e 
2. From motion, which is your ſecond inſtance, your 
argument ſtands thus: that becauſe I ſay, the definitions 
| I meet with of motion are inſignificant,” therefore the 
idea fails us. This ſeems to mea ſtrange conſequence ; 
and all one as to ſay, that a deaf and dumb man; be- 
cauſe he could not underſtand the words uſed in the 
definitions that are given of motion, therefore he could 
not have the idea of motion, or the idea of motion failed 
chim. And yet this conſequence, as foreign as it — — 
way 5 | L | that 


{ 


| 
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that jantecedent, is forced from vit to no * 10 the 
Propoſitiory to be inferred being this, that then we., 
can have no intuition of the idea of motion? 
3. As to time, though the intuition of the idea of 2 
Edeka not my way of ſpeaking, yet what your lordſhip f 


| Here infers from my: words, granting it to, be a right 


anferencg,. with. ſubmiſfion;; proves nothing againſt the 
intuition: of that idea. .- The propoſition to be proved, | 
is, that ave: can have no intuition of the idea of lime; 
and the: propofition- which from my words you _ - 3 
is, that we have not the knowledge of the . ĩdea of time 
* by ãntuition but by rational deduction. What can 
be more remote than theſe two propoſitions? The one. 
of them ſignifying (if it ſigniſies any thing) the view 
the mind has of i it; the other, as J gueſs, the = ,—_—_ 
and xiſe of it. For fe what it is to have the knowled 
. Off an idea, not by intuition, but by deduction of rea- 
« fon,??. I confeſs I do. not well underſtand; only Jam 
ſure, in terms it is not the ſame with; having the in- 
tuĩtion of an idea: but if changing of terms were not 
Jome men's privilege, 7 ſo much controverſy 
would not be written. The meaning of either of theſe 
propoſitions I concern not myſelf about, for neither af 
them is mine. I only here ſhow; that you do not prove 
the propoſition that you PTE [pages and undertook 
40 We.. Gy 825 ̃ 
ince, my e you are 0. eee to me, a8 to 5 
cem willing to correct whatever you can find any way 


amiſs in my Eſſay: therefore I ſhall endeavour to fatisfy 


you concerning the riſe of our idea of duration, from 
the ſucxeſſion of ideas in our minds. Againſt -this, 
though it be nothing to the matter in hand, you object, mh 
e that fome people reckoned ſucceſſion - of time right 

bz knots, and notches, and figures, without ever 
thinking of ideas. Anſw. It is certain that men, 
ho wanted better ways, might, by knots or notches, 


| keepraccounts:of..the numbers of certain ſtated lengths 


-of time, as well as of the numbers of men in their 


countxꝝ, or af any other numbers; and that too with- 
vt cher conſidering the immediate objects of their 
e eee 2 — ſhould... 


| Wees 
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count time, without ever thinking of ſomething, is verx 
hard to me to conceive; and the things they — 3 


on, or were preſent in their minds, when they thought, = | 


are what I call ideas: thus much in anſwer to what - 
your lordſhip ſays. But to any one that ſhall put the 
objection ſtronger, and ſay, Many have had the — of - 
time, who never reflected on the conſtant train of ideas, 
ſucceeding one another in their minds, whilſt waking, -- 
I grant it; but add, that want of reflection makes not 
any thing ceaſe to be: if it did, many men's actions 
'woult have no cauſe, nor. riſe; nor manner; becauſe 
many men never reflect ſo far on their own: actions, a 
to conſider what they are bottomed on, or how they are 
performed. A man may meaſure duration by motion, 
of which he has no other idea, but of a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas in train; and yet never reflect on that 
ſucceſſion of ideas in his mind. A man may gueſs at 
the length of his ſtay by himſeif in the dark; here is 
no ſuceeſſion to meaſure by, but that of his own thoughts: 
and without ſome ſucceſſion, I think there is no. mea- 
ſure of duration. But though in this caſe he meaſures | 
che length of the duration by the train of his ideas, yet 
he may never reflect on that, but conclude no JOG it e 
You add, * but ade ſack 3 e of 15 
<« time, what · need any recourſe to ideas, when the re- 
* turns of days, and months, and years, by the plane-. - 
＋ tary? motions, are ſo eaſy _ ſo univerſal?” Such, 
here a I ſuppoſe, refers to the knots, and aotches, and 
figures Beforèe- mentioned: Af it does not; I know not 
What it refers to; and if it does, it makes thoſe k not 
and nosches meaſures of time, which I humbly conceive 
they were not; but only arbitrary ways of recording (aa 
all other Ways of recording are) certain numbers f 
known lengths ot time: for thaugh any one ſeta down 
y arbitrary marks, as notches on a ſtiek, or ſtrolæs of 
Shalk ena trenchard, or figures on paper, the nnmber 


2 yards off or:pints-of milk: Shan ae deln =. 
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Aurbftrary meaſures of thoſe things. But what this is 
' againſt, I confeſs 1 do not ſee: this, I am ſure, it is not 
| agaiũſt any thing I have ſaid. For, as I remember, I 


have ſaid (though not the planetary motions, yet) that 
the motions of the fun and the moon are the beſt mea- 
ſures of time. But if you mean, that the idea of dura- 
tion is rather taken from the planetary motions, than 
from the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, I crave leave 
to doubt of that; becauſe motion no other way diſco- 
Vers itſelf to us, but by a ſucceſſion of ideas. „ 
FTuoour next argument againſt my thinking the idea of 
dime to be derived from the train of ideas, ſucceeding 
one another in our minds, is, that your lordſhip thinks 
the contrary, This, I muſt own, is an argument by 
way of authority, and I humbly ſubmit to it; though I 
think ſuch arguments produce no certainty, either in 
muy way of certainty by ideas, or in your way of certainty 


- 


ECO — — 


4. As to your fourth inſtance, you having ſet down 
my exceptions to the peripatetic and Carteſian defini- 
tions of light, you ſubjoin this queſtion: And is this 
' | a ſelf. evident idea of light?“ I beg leave to anſwer 
in the ſame way by a queſtion, and whoever ſaid or 
thought that it was, or meant that it ſhould be? He 
muſt have a' ſtrange. notion of ſelf-evident ideas, let 
them be what they will (for I know them not) who ca 
think, that the ſhowing others definitions of light to be 
unintelligible, is a ſelf-evident idea of light. But far- 
ther, my lord, what, I beſeech you, has a ſelf-evident 
idea of light to do here? I thought in this your inſtance 
of light, you were making good what you undertook to 
| EO from myſelf, that we have no intuition of light, 
But becauſe that perhaps would have ſounded pretty 
oddly, you thought fit (which J with all fubmiffion crave 
leave ſometimes to take notice of) to change the queſ- 
tion: but the misfortune is, that put as it is, not con- 
FCeerning our intuition, but the ſelf- evidence of the idea 
of light, the one is no better proved: than che other: and 
yet your lordſhip concludes this your firft head accord- 
ing to your uſual ſorm: © thus we have ſeen What ac- 
count the author of the Eſſay himſelf has given of 
I i | e - "0; 


a, 
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© theſe ſelf-evident ideas, which are the ground - work 
*« of demonſtration.” With ſubmiſſion, my lord, he 
muſt have good eyes, who has ſeen an account I have 
given in my Eſſay of ſelf-evident ideas, when neither in 
all that your lordſhip has quoted out of it, no nor in 
my whole Eſſay, ſelf-evident ideas are ſo much as once 
mentioned. And where the account I have given of a 
thing, which I never thought upon, is to be ſeen, I 
cannot imagine. What your lordſhip farther tells me 
concerning them, viz. that ſelf-evident ideas are the 
« ground-work of demonſtration,” I alſo aſſure you 
is perfect news to me, which I never met with any 
where but in your lordſhip : though if I had made them 
the ground-work of demonſtration, as you ſay, I think 
they might remain ſo, notwithſtanding any thing your 
lordſhip has produced to the contrary... t 

We are now come to your ſecond head, where I ex- 
pected to have found this conſequence made good, that 
«« there may be contradictory opinions about ideas 
« which I account moſt clear and diſtinct ; ergo, it is 


c impoſſible to come to a demonſtration about real 


«« beings in the way of intuition of ideas.“ For this 
you told me was your ſecond reaſon to prove this pro- 
poſition. This conſequence your lordſhip, it ſeems, 
looks upon as ſo clear, that it needs no proof; I can find 
none here where you take it up again. To prove ſome- 
thing, you ſay, © ſuppoſe an idea happen to be thought 
© by ſome to be clear and diſtinct, and others ſhould 
<« think the contrary to be ſo: in obedience to your 
lordſhip, I do ſuppoſe it. But, when it is ſuppoſed, will 
that make good the above-mentioned conſequence 2 
You, yourſelf, my lord, do not ſo much as pretend it; 
but in this queſtion ſubjoined, © What hopes of demon- 
< ſtration by clear and diſtinct ideas then?“ infer a quite 
different propoſition. For © it is impoſſible to come 
«« to a demonſtration about real beings in the way of. 
<« intuition of ideas; and there is © no hopes of de- 
% monſtration by clear and diſtinct ideas; appear to 
me two very different propoſitions. 4 8 
here appears ſomething to me yet more incomprehen- 
ſible in your way of managing this argument here. Your 
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reaſon is, as we have ſeen, in theſe words, © there may 
be contradictory opinions about ſome ideas, that 1 
account moſt clear and diſtinct:“ and your inſtance 
of it in theſe words, © ſuppoſe an idea happen to bo 
thought by ſome to be clear and diſtin, and others 
« ſhould think the contrary: to be ſo.” Anſw. So they 
may, without having any contradictory opinions about 
any idea, that I account moſt clear and diſtin. A 
man may think his idea of heat to be clear and diſtinct, 
and another may think his idea of cold {which I take to 
be the contrary idea to that of heat) to be clear and diſ- 
tinct, and be both in the right, without the leaſt ap- 
Pearance of any contradictory opinion. All therefore 
that your lordſhip ſays, in the remaining part of this 
paragraph, having nothing in it of contradictory opi- 
nions about 1deas that I think moſt clear, ſerves not at 
all to make good your ſecond reaſon. The truth is, all 
that you fay here concerning Des Cartes's idea of ſpace, 
and another man's idea of ſpace, amounts to no more but 
this, that different men may ſignify different ideas by 
the ſame name, and will never fix on me what your 
lordſhip would perſuade the world I ſay, © that both 
parts of a contradiction may be true.“ Though I do 
ſay, that in ſuch a looſe uſe of the terms body and va- 
cuum, it may be demonſtrated, both that there is, and 
is not a vacuum: which is a contradiction in words, 
and is apt to impoſe, as if it were ſo in ſenſe, on thoſe 
who miſtake words for things; who are a kind of rea- 
8 ſoners, whereof I perceive there is a greater number 
Eger, b. is. than I thought there had been. All that 1 
9 0 8 a have ſaid in that place quoted by your lord- 
ſhip, is nothing but to ſhow the danger of 
relying upon maxims, without a careful guard upon the 
uſe of words, without which they will ſerve to make 

| demonſtrations on both ſides. That this is ſo, I dare 
appeal. to any reader, ſhould your lordſhip preſs me 
again, as you do here, -with all the force of theſe words, 
Say you ſo? What! demonſtrations on both ſides ? 


« And in the wa of n too? This 1 is extraordinary 
t 1 
Pg me: e - 15 


That 
1 ; 
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That all the 1 between Des Cartes and thoſe 
herbe is only about the naming of ideas, I think may 
be made appear from theſe words of your lordſhip in 
the next paragraph: in the ideas of ſpace and body, 
the queſtion ſuppoſed, is, whether they be the ſame 
% or no.“ That this is a queſtion only about names, 
and not about ideas themſelves, is evident from Noce, 
that nobody can doubt whether the ſingle idea of pure 
diſtance, and the two ideas of diſtance and ſolidity, are 
one and the ſame idea or different ideas, any more than 
he can doubt whether one and two are different. The 
queſtion then in the caſe, is not whether extenſion con- 
ſidered ſeparately by itſelf, or extenſion and ſolidity to- 
gether, be the ſame idea or no; but whether the ſimple 
idea of extenſion alone, ſhall be called body, or the com- 
plex idea of ſolidity and extenſion together, ſhall be 

called body. For that thefe ideas themſelves are differ- 
ent, I think I need not go about to prove to any one, 
who ever thought of emptineſs or fulneſs: for whether 
in fact the bottle in a man's hand be empty or no, or 
can by him be emptied or no; this, I think, is plain, 
that his idea of fulneſs, and his idea of emptineſs, are 
not the ſame. This the very diſpute concerning a va- 
cuum ſuppoſes : for if men's idea of pure ſpace were not 
different from their idea of ſolidity and ſpace together, 
they could never ſo far ſeparate them in their thoughts, 
as to make a queſtion, whether they did always exiſt 
together, any more than they could queſtion, whether 
the ſame thing exiſted with itſelf. Motion cannot be 
' ſeparated in exiſtence from ſpace ;- and yet nobody ever 
took the idea of ſpace and the idea of motion to be the 
ſame. Solidity likewiſe cannot exiſt without ſpace ; 
but will any one from thence ſay, the idea of Ly 
an the idea of ſpace are one and the ſame ? 

| Your lordſhip's.third reaſon, to prove that © it is im- 
<<. poſſible to come to a demonſtration about real beings 
in this way of intuition of ideas, is, that granting the 
cc jdeas to be true, there is no ſelf- evidence of the con- 
nexion of them, which is neceſſary to make a demon- 
e {kration.”* This, I muſt own, is to me as incom- 
5 * a conſequence as the former; as alſo is that 
2111 N e 2 which 


* 
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cc 


cc 


intermediate idea be not known by intuition, that muſt 
need a proof; and ſo there can be no demonſtration : 
which your lordſhip is very apt to believe in this way 
* of ideas; unleſs theſe ideas get more light by being 
«c put between two others. Whatever there be in thefe 
words to prove the propoſition in queſtion, I leave the 
reader to find out; but that he may not be led into 
miſtake, that there is any thing in my words that may 


cc 
ce 


be ſerviceable to it, I muſt crave leave to acquaint him, 


that theſe words ſet down by your lordſhip, as out of 
my Eſlay, are not to be found in that place, nor any 


where in my book, or any thing to this purpoſe, © that 


„ „ the intermediate idea is to be known by 
B. iv. c. ii. 


5. intuition;“ but this, that there muſt be 


an intuitive knowledge or perception of thle 
agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate idea with 
thoſe, whoſe agreement or diſagreement by its interven- 
tion it demonſtrates. FVV 
Leaving therefore all that your Iordihip brings out of 
Gaſſendus, the Carteſians, Morinus, and Bernier, in their 


argument from motion, for or againſt a vacuum, as not 
being at all concerned in it; I ſhall only craye leave to 


obſerve, that you ſeem to make ufe here of the ſame way 


of argumentation, which I think 1 may call your main, 


if not only one, it occurs ſo often, viz. that when I have 
ſaid any thing to fhow wherein cextainty or demonſtra- 
tion, &c. conſiſts, you think it fufficiently overthrown, 


if you can produce any inſtance out of my book, of any 


thing advanced by me, which comes ſhort of certainty 
or demonſtration : whereas, my lord, I humbly conceive, 


it is no proof againſt my notion of certainty, or my way 

of demonſtration, that I cannot attain to them in all 

Caſes. I only tell wherein they conſiſt, wherever, they. 
are; but if I inifs of either of them, either by reaſon of 


„de 
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the nature of the ſubject, or by inadvertency in my way 
of proof, that is no objection to the truth of my notions 
of them: for I never undertook that my way of cer- 
tainty or demonſtration, if it ought to be called my way, 
ſhould make me or any one omniſcient or infallible. 
That which makes it neceſſary for me here again to 
take notice of this your way of reaſoning, is the queſ- 
tion wherewith you wind up the account you have given 
of the diſpute of the Sie above- named about a va- 
cuum : © and is it poſſible to imagine, that there ſhould 
* be a ſelf-evident connexion in the caſe?” Anſw. It 
concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which fide, 
in that diſpute, ſuch a ſelf-evident connexion is, or is 
not poſſible. ' But this I take the liberty to ſay, that 
wherever it is not, there is no demonſtration, whether 
it be the Carteſians or the Gaſſendiſts that failed in this 
point. And I humbly conceive, that to conclude from 
any one's failing in this, or any other caſe, of a ſelf- 
evident connexion in each ſtep of his proof, that there- 

fore it is not neceſſary in demonſtration; is a concluſion 
without grounds, and a way of arguing that proves no- 
15 In the next paragraph you come to wind up the argu- 
ment, which you have been ſo long upon, viz. to make 
good what you undertook ; i. e. to ſhow the differ- 
«« ence of my method of certainty by ideas, and the 
d method of certainty by reaſon; in anſwer to m 
ſaying, I can find no oppoſition between them: which 
oppoſition, according to the account you give of it, after 
forty pages ſpent in it, amounts at laſt to this: 
(.) That I affirm, that general principles and max- 
ims of reaſon are of little or no uſe; and your lordſhip 
ſays, © they are of very great uſe, and the only proper 
* foundation of certainty.“ To which I crave leave to 
ſay, that if by principles and maxims your Jordſhip 
means all ſelf-evident propoſitions, our ways are even 
in this part the ſame; for as you know, my lord, I 
make ſelf-evident propoſitions neceſſary to certainty, 
and found all certainty _ in them. If by principles 
and maxims you mean a ſelect number of ſelf-evident 
S propoſitions, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the name 
e e maxims. 
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| maxims, Which i is the ſenſe in which I uſe. the term 
maxims in my Eſſay; then to bring it to a deciſion, 
which of us two, in this point, is in the right, it will 
be neceſſary for your lordſhip to give a liſt of thoſe 
maxims; and then to ſhow, that a man can be certain 
of no truth, without the help of thoſe maxims. For to 
affirm maxims to be the only foundations of certainty, 
and yet not to tell which are thoſe maxims, or how they 
ma be known; is, I humbly conceive; ſo far from lay- 
ing any ſure grounds of certainty, that it leaves even the 
very foundations of it uncertain. When your lordſhip 
has thus ſettled the grounds of your way. of certainty 
by reaſon, ons may be able to examine, whether it be 
truly the way of reaſon, and how Fay my nd of cer- 
5 Wer by ideas differs from it. 
20 The ſecond difference that i alien, berween 
my way of certainty by ideas, and yours by reaſon, is, 
chat <« I ſay, that demonſtration is by way of intuition 
« of ideas, and that reaſon is only the faculty employed 
« in diſcovering and comparing ideas with themſelves, 
or with others intervening ; and that this is the only 
« way of certainty. '* Whereas your lordſhip © affirms, 
« and, as you ſay, have proved that there can be no 
25 demonſtration by intuition of ideas; but that all the 
e certainty we can attain to, is from general principles 
ec of reaſon, and neceſſary deductions made from them.“ 
Anſw. I have ſaid, that demonſtration conſiſts in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the in- 
dtermediate idea, with thoſe. whoſe agreement or diſa- 
greement it is to ſhow, in each ſtep, of the demonſtra- 
tion: and if you will ſay this is different from the way 
of demonſtration by reaſon, it will then be to the point 
above-mentioned, which you have been ſo long upon. 
If this be your meaning here, it ſeems pretty ſtrangely 
expreſſed, and remains to be proved: but if any thing 
elſe be your meaning, 'that meaning not being the pro- 
poſition to be proved, it matters not whether yau bevy 
proved it or no. | 
Your lordſhip farther ſays Bere, that all the cer 
e tainty we can attain to, is from general principles of 
* reaſon, and neceſſary deductions made from them.“ 


This, 
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This, you ſay, © you have proved.“ What has been 
proved, is to be ſeen in what has been already conſider- 
ed. But if your proof, “ that all the certainty we can 
« attain to, is from general principles of reaſon, and 
c neceſſary. deductions made from them,“ were as clear 
and cogent, as it ſeems to me the. contrary ; this will 
not reach to the point in debate, till your lordſhip has 
proved, that this is oppoſite to my way of certainty by 
ideas. It is ſtrange (and perhaps to ſome may be matter 
of thought) that in an argument wherein you lay ſo 
much ſtreſs on maxims, general principles of reaſon, 
and neceſſary deductions from them, you ſhould never 
once tell us, what, in your account, a maxim or general 
principle of reaſon is, nor the marks it is to be knoun 
by; nor offer to ſhow what a neceſſary deduction is, 
nor how it is to be made, or may be known. For I have 
ſeen men pleaſe themſelves with deductions upon de- 
ductions, and ſpin conſequences, it mattered not whe- 
ther out of their own or other men's thoughts; which, 
hen looked into, were an oathing but mere rere 
of ſan ct 
It is true, your lordſhip lars, cc YOU 41 now come to 
« certainty of reaſon, by .deductions.?? But when all 
that truly learned diſcourſe, which follows, is read over 
and over again, I would be glad to be told, what it is 
your lordſhip calls a neceſſary deduction; and by what 
criterion you diſtinguiſn it from ſuch deductions as come 
ſhort of certainty, or even of truth itſelf. I confeſs 1 
have read over thoſe pages more than once, and can find 
no ſuch criterion laid down in them by your lordſhip, 
though a criterion. be there much talked of. But whe- - 
ther it be my want of capacity for your way of writing, 
that makes me not find any light given by your lordſhip 
into this matter; or whether in truth you have not 
ſhowed, wherein what you call a neceſſary deduction 
conſiſts, and how it may be known from what is not ſo ; 
the reader muſt judge. This I crave leave to ſay, that 
when you have ſhown what general principles of reaſon 
and, neceflary deductions are, the world will then ſee, 
and not till then, whether this yaur way of certainty by 
reaſon, from general principles and neceſſary dequC- 
T F tions 
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tions de . them, be oppoſite to, or ſo much as 
different from, my way of certainty by ment ; winch 
Was the thing to be ſhown. | 


In the paragraph under conſideration, y you blame me, 


that in my chapter concerning reaſon I have treated it 


only as a faculty, and not in the other ſenſes which I 
there give of that word. This exception to my book, 
is, I ſuppoſe, only from your lordſhip's general care of 
letting nothing paſs in my Eſſay, which you think needs 
an amendment. For any particular reaſon, that brings it 
in here, or ties it on to this part of your diſcourſe, I con- 
feſs I do not ſee. However, to this I anſwer, © 
1. The underſtanding as a faculty, being the ſubje& 
of my Effay, it carried me to treat directly of reaſon no 
otherwiſe than as a faculty. But yet reaſon as ſtanding 
for true and clear principles, and alſo as ſtanding for 
clear and fair deductions from thoſe principles, I have 
not wholly omitted; as is manifeſt from what I have 
ſaid of ſelf-evident propoſitions, intuitive knowledge, 
and demonſtration, in other parts of my Eſſay. So that 
your queſtion, ©* why in a chapter of reaſon are the two 
0% other ſenſes of the word neglected?” blaming me for 
no other fault that I am really guilty of, but want of 
order, and not putting every thing in its proper place; 
does not appear to be of ſo mighty weight, but that 1 
mould have thought it might have been left to the little 
nibblers in controverſy, without being made uſe of by 
ſo great a man as your lordſhip. But the putting things 
out of their proper place, being that which your lord- 
ſhip thinks fit to except againſt in my writings, it ſo falls 
out, that to this too I plead not guilty. For in that 
very meer, of reaſon, I have not omitted to treat of 
principles and deductions; and what I have 
17 205 * aid there, I preſume is enough to let others 
dme, ee, that I have not neglected to declare wy 
poor ſenſe about ſelf-evident propoſitions, and the co- 
gency and evidence of demonſtrative or probable deduc- 
tions of reaſon: though what I have ſaid there, not being 


7 backed with authorities, nor warranted dy the nam 


of ancient philoſophers, v was not 222 8120 your gene $ 
TITS notice of. 


1 have 
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I have, I confeſs, been ſo unwary to write out of my 
own thoughts, which your lordſhip has, more than once, | 
with ſome ſort of reprimand taken notice of. I own it, 
your lordſhip is much in the right; the ſafer way is, 
never to declare one's own Tenſe in any material point. 
Tf I had filled my book with quotations and collections 
of other men's opinions, it had ſhown much more learn- 
ing, and had much more ſecurity in it; and I myſelf 
had been ſafe from the attacks of the-men of arms, in 
the commonwealth of letters: but in writing my book, 
J had no thoughts of war, my eye was fixed only on 
truth, and that with ſo ſincere and unbiafſed an endea- 
vour, that I thought I ſhould not have incurred much 
blame, even where 1 had miſſed it. This I perceive, 
too late, was the wrong way : I ſhould have kept myſelf 
till ſafe upon the reſerve. Had I learnt this wiſdom of 
Thraſo in Terence, and reſolved with myſelf, *“ Hic 
<< ergo ero poſt principia ;** perhaps I might have pre- 
_ ſerved the commendation was given him, © illuc eſt 
«. ſapere ut hos inſtruxit ipſus fibi cavit loco. But TI 
deſerved to be ſoundly corrected, for not in profited 
by: reading ſo much as this comes to. 
But to return to your accuſation here, which all to- 
gether ſtands thus: © why in a 1 of reaſon are 
de the other two ſenſes negleted? We might have ex- 
'*« pected here full ſatisfaction as to the principles of 
cc reaſon, as diſtinct from the faculty, but the author of 
« the Eſſay wholly avoids it.” What I gueſy theſe 
words accuſe me to have avoided, I think I have ſhown ; 
already that I did not avoid. 
Before you conclude, you ſay you muſt obſerve 
te that I prove, that demonſtration muſt be by intuition, 
e in an extraordinary manner from the ſenſe of the 
tr word.“ He that will be at the pains to Ea b. 
read that 1 which you quote for it, , ay ; __ 
55 ſee that I do not prove that it muſt be | 
by intuition, becauſe it is called demonſtration z but 
that it is called demonſtration, becauſe it is by intui- 
tion. And as to the propriety of it, what your lordſhip 
ſays in the following words, it would be moſt proper 
} ff for exulyr demonſtration or by the n "_ — 
mder 
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hinder it from being proper alſo in mental demonſtra- 
tion, as long as the tion of the mind is Properly | 
rente byJecinge onde: e 


"4; Againſt, my obſerving, 1 the notation of the mol 


imported ſhowing. or making to ſee, your lordſhip far- 
ther lays, <<, demonſtration: among ſome philoſophers 
.fignified, only the concluſion of an argument, whereby 
« we are brought from ſomething: -we.did perceive to 
£ ſomething, we did not ;* which ſeems to me to agree 
With what I ſay in the caſe, viz; that by the agreement 
of ideas which, we do perceive, we are brought to per- 
ceive the agreement of ideas which before we did not 
ꝓperceive- To which no doubt will be anſwered, as in 
a like: cafe, not by away f intuition, but by a de- 
e ducion of reaſon, i. e. we perceive not in a way 
that. affords us -intuition or a fight, but by deductions 
of .xcaſon, wherein we ſee nothing. Whereas, my lord, 

I humbly conceive, that the force of a deduction of rea- 
ſon conſiſts in this, that in each ſtep of it we ſee what a 
connexion it has, i. e. bave an intuition of the certain 
agreement or diſagreement. of the ideas; as in demon- 


tration; or an intuition or perception, that they have a 


probable; or not ſo much as a Probable ebe as 
in other deductions of reaſon. 
Lou farther overthro the neceſſity of i intuitive — 


| ledge, in every ſtep of a demonſtration, by the autho- 


rity of Ares ; who ſays, © things that are ſelf-evident 


336; OT 97 cannot be demonſtrated. And ſo ſay 1 


$ 1338 too, in ſeveral places of my Eſſay. When 
elſewhere. your lordſhip can ſhow. any inconſiſtency 
B. i 1. g. betyeen theſe two propoſitions, viz. that 
e intuitive knowledge is neceſſary in each 

«, ſtep ofa demonſtration, and things that are ſelf. 


« evident cannot be demonſtrated; then I ſhall own 


you have overthrown the neceſſity of intuition in every 


ſtep of a demonſtration by reaſon, as well as by Wie 
tle's authority. 15 

In the remainder of this paragraph, I meet with no- 
thing. but your lordſhip finding fault with ſome, who, 
in this age, have made uſe of mathematical demonſtra- 
tions. 2 natural philoſopby... OAK: Wraps 8 N * 
ons 
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ſons againſt this way of adyancing knowledge upon the 
ſure grounds of mathematical demonſtration, are theſe ; 

(I.) © That Des Cartes, a mathematical man, has 
been guilty of miſtakes in his ſyſtem.”' Anſw. When 
mathematical men will build ſyſtems upon fancy, and.not 
upon demonſtration, they, are as liable to miſtakes as 
others. And that Des Cartes was not led into his miſ- 
takes by mathematical demonſtrations, but for want of 
them, 1 think has been demonſtrated by * ſome of thoſe 
mathematicians who ſeem to be meant here. 

(2. ). Your, ſecond argument againſt accommodating 
| mathematics to the nature of material things, is, © that 
« mathematicians cannot be certain of the manner and 
« degrees: of force given to bodies, ſo. far diſtant, as the 
« fixed ſtars; nor of the laws of motion in other ſyſ- 
« tems.“ A very good argument why they ſhould not 
proceed demonſtratively in this our ſyſtem upon laws 
of motion, obſerved to be eſtabliſned here: a reaſon 
that may perſuade. us to put out our eyes, for fear they 
ſnhould miſlead us in what we do ſee, becauſe there be 
things out of our ſigngt. 

It is great pity Ariſtotle had not underſtood — . 
matics as well as Mr. Newton, and made uſe of it in 
natural philoſophy with as good ſucceſs: his example 

had then authorized the accommodating of it to mate 
rial things. But it is not to be ventured, by a man of 
this age, to go out of the method which Ariſtotle has 
preſcribed, and which your lordſhip, out of him, has 
ſet down in the following pages, as that which, ſhould - 
be kept to: for it is a dangerous preſumption to go out 
of a track chalked out by that ſuppoſed. dictator in the 
commonwealth of letters, though it led him to the eter- 
nity of the world. I ſay not this, that I do not think 
him a very great man; he made himſelf ſo, by not 
keeping preciſely to beaten tracks: which ſervile ſub- 
jection of the mind, if we may take my lord Bacon's 
word for it, kept the little knowledge the world had, 
from growing greater, for more than a few ages. That : 
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the breaking looſe from it in this age, is a fault, is not 
directly faid ; but there is enough ſaid, to ſhow there is 
no great approbation of ſuch a liberty. Mathematics 
in groſs, it is plain, are a grievance in natural philoſo- 
Phy, and with reaſon: for mathematical proofs, like 
diamonds, are hard as well as clear, and will be touch- 
ed with nothing but ſtrict reaſoning. Mathematical 
proofs are out of the reach of topical arguments, and 
are not to be attacked by the equivocal uſe of words 
or declamation, that make ſo great a part of other diſ- 
courſes; nay, even of controverſies. How well you 
have proved my way of ideas guilty of any tendency to 
ſcepticiſm, the reader will ſee; but this I will crave 
leave to fay, that the ſecluding mathematical reaſoning 
from philoſophy, and inftead thereof reducing it to 
Ariſtotelian rules and ſayings, will not be thought to be 
much in favour of knowledge againſt ſcepticiſm. 
{Your lordſhip indeed ſays, © you did not by any means 
* take off from the laudable endeavours of thoſe, who 
*© have gone about to reduce natural ſpeculations to 
c mathematical certainty.” What can we underſtand 
by this, but your lordſhip's great complaiſance and 
moderation? who, notwithſtanding you ſpend four pages 
to * ſhow that the endeavours of mathematical men, to 
«© accommodate the principles of that ſcience to the 
% nature of material things, has been the occaſion of 
«great miſtakes in the philoſophy of this age; and 
that therefore Ariſtotle's method is to be followed: yet 
you make this compliment ta the mathematicians, that 
you leave them to their liberty to go on, if they pleaſe, 
n their laudable endeavours to reduce natural Pecs 
1 lat ions to mathematical certaint . 55 
And thus we are come to the end of your lordſhip's 
clearing this paſſage: that you grant that by ſenſa- 
«© tion and reflexion we come to know the powers and 
„ properties of things: but our reaſon [i. e. the prin- 
«« ciples of reaſon agreed on by mankind | is ſatisfied, 
« that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe ; becauſe 


ce 1 


. it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves : ſo 


e that the nature of things properly belongs to reaſon 
i i. e. the principles of reaſon agreed on by mankind 
414 Fes I Kane 


Ld 
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** and not to mere ideas. Which if any one be ſo 
lucky as to underſtand by theſe your lordſhip's fifty 
pages ſpent upon it, better than my friend did, when 
he confeſſed himſelf gravelled by it, as it ſtands here 
recited, he ought to enjoy the advantage of his happy 
genius, whilſt I miſs that ſatisfaction by the dulneſs of 


mine; which hinders me alſo from ſeeing how the op- 


pofition of the way of certainty by ideas, and the way 
of certainty by reaſon, comes in, in the explication of 
this paſſage : or at leaſt, if it does belong to it, yet I 
_ muſt own, what is a greater misfortune, that I do not 
ſee what the. oppoſition or difference is, which your 
lordſhip has ſo much talked of, between the way of 

certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by rea- 
fon. For my excuſe, I think others will be as much in 
the dark as I, ſince you no-where tell wherein yourſelf, 


my load, place certainty. So that to talk of a diffe- 


rence between certainty by ideas, and certainty that is 
not by ideas, without declaring in what that other cer- 
tainty conſifts ; is like to have no better ſucceſs, than 
might be expected from one who would compare two 
things together, the one whereof is not known. _ 
You now return to your diſcourſe of nature and per- 
fon, and tell me, that to what you faid about the 
general nature in diſtinct individuals, I object theſe 
three things Fa au b. 
(1.) © That I cannot put together one and the ſame 
*« and diſtin.” This aps. to be my. objectionz . 
and confequently there is no foundation for the dif- 
4 tinction of nature and perſon. This, with fub- 
miſſion, I deny. to be any objection of mine, either in 
the place quoted by your lordſhip, or any where elſe. 
There may be foundation enough for diſtinction, as there 
is of theſe two, and yet they may be treated of in a way 
fo obſcure, ſo confuſed, or perhaps fo ſublime, that an 
ordinary capacity may not from thence get, as your 
_ Tordſhip expreſſes it, clear and diſtinct apprehenſions 


„ of them.” This was that which my friend and F 


complained of in that place, want of clearneſs in your 
lordſhip's diſcourſe, not of want of diſtinction in the 
things themſelves. _ Ka F 
. | ye, (2.) * "Fat 
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985. * „ That what your lordſhip ſaid about common 
e nature, and particular ſubſtance in individuals, was 
* wholly unintelligible to me and my friends.“ To 


which, my lord, N m_ add if you Youu that it 1s 


Atl ſo to me. 

(3.) That I ſaid, that to ſpeak truly anth previſely 

of this matter as in reality it is, there is no ſuch thing 
te àg one and the ſame common nature in ſeveral indi- 
« viduals; for all that in truth is in them, is particu- 
« lar, and nothing but particular, &c. Anſw; This 
Was faid, to ow how unapt theſe expreſſions, © the 
c ſame common nature in ſeveral individuals, and ſeve- 


„ ral individuals being in the ſame common nature; 


, were to give true and clear notions of nature. To 
this your lordſhip anſwers, that other, and thoſe very 
rational men, have ſpoken ſo: to which'I ſhall: fay no 


more, but that it is an argument, with which any thing 


may be defended, and all the jargon of the ſchools be 
Juftified ; but, I preſume; not ſtrong enough to bring 
it back again, let men ever ſo rational make uſe of it. 
Your lordſhip adds, but now, it ſeems, nothing is 
4 intelligible but what ſuits with the new way of ideas. 
My lord, the new way of ideas, and the old way of 
Penig intelligibly, was always, and ever will be the 


fame. And if 1 may take the liberty to declare my 
ſenſe of it, herein it conſiſts: (I.) That a man uſe no 
words but ſuch as he makes the ſigns of certain deter- 


mined objects of his mind in thinking, which he can 
make known to another. (2.) Next, that he uſe the 


fame word ſteadily for the ſign of the ſame immediate 


object of his mind in thinking. (3.) That he join 
thoſe words together in propoſitions, according to the 
9 rules of that language he ſpeaks in. (4.) 

hat he unite thoſe ſentences in a coherent diſcourſe. 


Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, any one may 


preſerve himſelf from the confines and ſuſpicion of 


Jargon, whether he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate ob- 


jects of his mind, which his words do or ſhould ſtand nz | 
—_ or no. 
Lou again ente the way of: es to be a com- 


mon nature no more than a common name. That, my 
lord, 
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lord, is not my way by ideas. When your lordſhip 

ſhows me where I have faid fo, I promiſe your lord- 
ſhip to ſtrike it out: and the like I promiſe, when'you 
ſhow me where „I preſume that we are not to judge of 
*© things by the general principles of reaſon,” which 
you call my fundamental miſtaxce. Theſe principles 
<« of reaſon, you ſay, muſt de the ſtandard to man- 
« kind.“ If they are of ſuch conſequence, would it 
not have been convenient we ſhould have been inſtructed 
ſomething more particularly about them, than by barely 
being told their name; that we might be able to Know 
what are, and what are not principles of reaſon ? 

But be they what they will, becauſe they muſt 56 the 
ſtandard to mankind, your lordſhip fays, “ you ſhall in 
this debate proceed upon the following principles, to 
make it appear that the difference between nature and 

te perſon is not imaginary and fictitious, but grounded 
«© upon the real nature of things.” With ſubmiſſion, 
my lord, you need not be at the pains to draw up your 
great artillery of ſo many maxims, where you meet with 
no oppoſition. The thing in debate, whether in this 

debate or no, I know not, but what led into this debate, 
was about the expreſſions, c one common nature in 
cc ſeveral individuals, and ſeveral individuals in one 
« common nature: and the queſtion, I thought, was, 
whether a general or common nature could be in 
particulars, i. e. exiſt in individuals? But fince your 
lordſhip turns your artillery againſt thoſe who deny that 
there is any foundation of diſtinction between nature 
and perſon, I am out of gun-ſhot ; for I am none of 
_ thoſe, who ever ſaid or thought there was no foundation 
of diſtinction between nature and perſon. 
The maxims you lay down in the following paragraph, 
" "a to make me underſtand how one and the ſame and 
_ diſtin& may conſiſt; I confeſs, I do not ſee how your 
| lordſhip's words there at all make it out. This, indeed, 
I do underſtand, that ſeveral particular beings may have 
a conformity in them to one general abſtract idea, which 
may, if you pleaſe, be called their general or common 
nature: but how that idea or general nature can be the 


Wan and . is ſtill paſt my comprehenſion. 7 
| 0 
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To my ſaying, that your lordſhip. had not told me 
what nature is, I am told, that if I had a mind to 
„ underftand you, I could not but ſee, that by nature 
. you meant the ſubject of eſſential properties.” A 
lady aſking a ee phyfſician what the ſpleen was, 
received this anſwer, that it was the receptacle of the 
melancholy. humour. She had a mind to underſtand. 
what the ſpleen was, but by this definition of it found 
herſelf not much enlightened ; and therefore went on to 
aſk, what the melancholy humour was: and by the 
doctor's anſwer found that the ſpleen and the melancholy 
humour had a relation one to the othey; but what the 
ſpleen. was, ſhe knew not one jot better than ſhe did 
before he told her. any thing about it. My lord, rela- 
tive definitions of terms that are not relative, uſually do 
no more than lead us in a circuit to the ſame place from 
whence we ſet out, and there leave us in the ſame igno- 
rance we were in at firſt. Sol fear it would fall out 
with me here, if I, willing as I am to underſtand what 
your lordſhip means by nature, ſhould go to aſk what 
you mean by eſſential properties. re 
The three or four next pages, I hope, your lordſhip 
does not think contain any ſerious anſwer to what my 
friend ſaid concerning Peter, James, and John; and as 
for the pleaſantry of your countryman, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to meddle with that, ſince your lordſhip, who 
knows better than any body his way of chopping of 
logic, was fain to give it off, becauſe it was growing 
too rough. What work ſuch a dangerous chopper. of 
logic would make, with an argument that ſuppoſed the 


7 4 ” 


names Peter, James, and John, to ſtand for men; and 


then without ſcruple affirmed, that the nature of man 
was in them; if he were let looſe upon it: who can 
tell? Eſpecially if he might have the liberty ſtrenuouſly 
to uſe the phraſe ** for his life, and to obſerve what a 
turn the chiming of words, without determined ideas 
. * annexed to them, gives to the underſtanding, when 
they are gone deep into a man's head, and paſs there 
for things. 8 %%ͤ;ũ&ũ i 
Io ſhow that the common or general nature of man 
could not be in Peter or James, I alleged, that what- 
. | ER 9 ' aver. 
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ever exiſted (as whatever was in Peter or James did) 
was particular; and that it confounded my underſtand- 
ing, to make a general a particular. In anſwer, your 
lordſhip tells me, that, to make me underſtand this, 
vou had told me in your anſwer to my firſt letter, that 
* we are to conſider beings as God had ordered them 
« in their ſeveral ſorts and ranks,” &c. And there- 
upon you aſk me, why it was not anſwered in the 
proper place for it? Anſw. I own I was not always 
ſo fortunate, as to ſay things in that, which your lord- 
ſhip thinks the proper place; but having been rebuked 
for repetitions, I thought your lordſhip could not be 
ignorant, that I had conſidered beings as God had 
“ ordered them in their ſeveral ſorts and ranks,”” '&c. 
ſince you could not but have read theſe words of mine: 
«« I would not here be thought to forget, = 
% much leſs to deny, that nature in the 1 agg 
\ « production of things makes ſeveral of ** © 
te them alike. There is nothing more obvious, eſpe- 
« cially in the races of animals, and all things propa- 
« gated by ſeed,” &c. And I have expreſſed my ſenſe 
in this point ſo fully here, and in other places, parti- 
cularly b. iii. c. 6. that I dare leave it to my reader, 
without any farther explication”  _ 

Your lordſhip farther aſks, ** Is not that a real na- 
« ture, which is the ſubject of real properties? And is 
«« not the nature really in thoſe who have the eſſential 
% properties? I anſwer to both thoſe queſtions, Les; 
ſuch as is the reality of the ſubject, ſuch is the reality 
of its properties: the abſtract general idea is really in 
the mind of him that has it, and the properties that it 
has are really and inſeparably annexed to it; let this 
reality be whatever your lordſhip pleaſes : but this will - 
never prove, that this general nature exiſts in Peter or 
James. | Thoſe properties, with ſubmiſſion, do not, as 
your lordſhip ſuppoſes, exiſt in Peter,and James : thoſe 
qualities indeed may exiſt in them, which your lordſhip 
calls properties; but they are not properties in either 
of them, but are properties only of that ſpecific abſtract - 
nature, which Peter and James, for their ſuppoſed con- 
formity to it, are ranked under. For example, ra- 

„„ 555 tionality, 
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tionality, as wuch. a property as It is of a man, is no 
property of Peter. He was rational a, good part of his 
life, could write and read, and, was a. ſharp. fellow at a 
bargain; but about thirty, a knock ſo altered him, that 
fox, theſe twenty years paſt he has been able to do none 
of theſe things: there 1s to this day not ſo much appear- 
ance of reaſon in him, as in his horſe or monkey, and 
yet he is Peter ſtill. | 

. Your lordſhip aſks, © 18 not that a real nature, that 
« is the ſubject of real properties? And is not that na- 
« ture really in thoſe who. have the ſame eſſential pro- 
*« pertics ?”. Give me leave, 1 beſeech you, to aſk, are. 
not thoſe diſtinct real natures, that are the ſubjects of 
diſtinct eſſential properties? For example, that the na- 
ture of an animal is the. ſubject of eſſential properties of 
an animal, with the excluſion. of thoſe of a man or. a 
horſe ; for elſe the nature of an animal, and the. nature 
of a rake, and the nature of a horſe, would be the ſame : 
and ſo, where-ever the ſubject of the eſſential proper- 
ties of an animal is, han alſo. would be the ſubject of 
the eſſential properties, of a, man, and of a horſe: and 
ſo, in effect, whatever is an animal, would be a 
man: the real nature of an animal, and the real nature 
of a man, being the ſame. To avoid this, there is no 
other way (if this reality your lordſhip builds ſo much 
on, be any thing beyond the reality of two abſtract 
diſtinct ideas in the mind) but that there be one real 
nature of an animal, the ſubject of the eſſential proper- 
ties of an animal; and another real nature of a man, 
the ſubject of the eſſential properties of a man: both 
which real natures muſt be in Peter, to make him a 


man. So that every individual man or beaſt muſt, ac- 


cording to this account, have two real natures in him, 
to make him what he is: nay, if this be ſo, two will 


not ſerve the turn. Bucephalus muſt have the real na- 


ture of ens or being, and the real nature of body, and 
the real nature of vivens, and the real nature of animal, 


and the real nature of a horſe; i. e. five diſtinct real 


natures in him, to make him Bucephalus: for theſe are 


all really diſtin& common natures, whereof one is not 


the reh of ics the * eſſential ber e 
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the other. This, though very hard to my underſtand- 
ing, muſt be really. ſo, if every diſtinct, common, or 
general nature, be a real being, that really exiſts any 
where, but in the underſtanding: © common nature, 


« taken in my way of ideas, your lordſhip truly fays, n 


*« will not make me underſtand ſuch a common nature 
re as you ſpeak of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral individuals, 
e becauſe I can have no ideas of real ſubſtances, but 
* ſuch as are particular; all others are only abftract 
% ideas, and made only by the act of the mind.” But 


what your lordſhip farther promiſes there, I find, to | 


my ſorrow, does not hold, viz. that in your lordſhip” $ 
way (as far as you have diſcovered it) which you call 
< the way of reaſon, I may come to a better underſtand- 
ne; ing of this matter.“ 

_ - Your lordſhip in the next paragraph declares your- 
ſelf really aſhamed to be put to explain theſe things, 
that which you had ſaid being ſo very plain and eaſy: 
and yet I am not aſhamed to own, that for my life I 
cannot underſtand them, as they are now farther ex- 
plained: Your lordſhip thinks it proved, that every 
common nature is a real being: let it be ſo, that it is 


the ſubject of real properties, and that thereby it is 


demonſtrated to be a real being; this makes it harder 
for me to conceive, that this common nature of a man, 
which is a real being, and but one, ſhould yet be really 
in Peter, in James, and in John. Had Amphitruo 
been able to conceive this, he had not been ſo much 
puzzled, or thought Soſia to talk idly, when he told 
him, domi ego ſum inquam & apud te adſum Soſia 
ec jdem.” For the common nature of man, is a real 
being, as your lordſhip ſays, and Soſia is no more: 
and he that can conceive any one and the ſame real 
being to be in divers places at once, can have no diffi- 
culty to conceive it of another real being. Ando Sofia 
may at the ſame time be at home, and with his maſter 


abroad: and Amphitruo might have been aſhamed to 


demand the explication of ſo plain a matter; or at leaſt, 
if he had ſtuc k a little at here and there too, ought he not 
to have been ſatisfied, as ſoon as Soſia had told him, 1 
am another diſtinct I; here, from the ſame I, that I 
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am there? Which, no doubt, Sofia could have made 


out: let your lordſhip's countryman chop logic with 
him, and try whether he cannot. Countryman. But 


bow is it poſſible, Sofia, that thou the real ſame, as 


thou ſayeſt, ſhouldft be at home and here too? Sofia. 


Very eaſily, becauſe I am really the ſame, and yet 


diſtinct. Countryman. How can this be? Sofia. By 


a trick that I have. Countryman. Canſt thou teach 


me the trick? Sofia. Les: it is but for thee to get a 
particular ſubſiſtence proper to thy real ſelf at home, 
and another particular ſubſiſtence proper to thy ſame 


real ſelf abroad, and the bufineſs is done: thou wilt 


then eaſily be the ſame real thing, and diſtinct from 


thyſelf; and thou mayeſt be in as many places together, 


as thou canſt get particular ſubſiſtences, and be ſtill the 
ſame one * Countryman. But what is that 
particular ſubfiſtence? Sofia. Hold ye, hold ye, friend, 
that's the ſecret! I thought once it was a particular 
exiſtence, but that I find is an ineffectual drug, and 
will not do : every one fees it will not make the ſame 
real being diſtinct from itſelf, nor bring it into two 
different places at once, and therefore it is laid aſide, 
and ſubſiſtence is taken to do the feat. Countryman. 
Exiſtence my boy's. ſchoolmaſter made me underſtand, 
the other day, when my gray mare foated. For he 
told me that a horſe, that never was before, began then 


to exiſt; and when the poor foal died, he told me the 


fame horſe ceaſed to exiſt. Sofia. But did he tell thee 
what became of the real common nature of an horſe, 
that was in it, when the yl died? Countryman. No: 


but this I know, that my real horſe was really deſtroy- 


ed. Sofia. There's now thy ignorance? So much of 
thy horſe as had a real exiſtence, was. really deſtroyed, 
that's true : but there was ſomething in thy horſe, which 


having a real particular ſubſiſtence, was not deſtroyed: 
| nay, and the beſt part of thy horſe too; for it was that, 


which had in it all thoſe properties that made thy horſe 


better than a broomſtick. Countryman. Thou tell'ſt 


me wonders of this ſame ſubſiſtence; what, I pray thee, 
is it? Soſia. I beg your pardon for that; it is the very 
Philoſopher's ſtone: thoſe who are adepti, and can do- 
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ſtrange things with it, are wiſer than to tell what it is. 
Countryman. Where may it be bought then? Soſia. 
That I know not: but I will tell thee where thou mayſt 
meet with it. Countryman. Where? Sofia. In ſome 
of the ſhady thickets of the ſchoolmen ; and it is worth 
the looking after. For if particular ſubſiſtence has ſuch 
a power over a real being, as to make one and the ſame 
real being to be diſtinct, and in divers places at once, 
it may perhaps be able to give thee an account what 
becomes of that real nature of thy horſe after thy horſe 
is dead; and if thou canſt but find whither that retires, 
who knows but thou mayſt get as uſeful a thing as thy 
horſe again? fince to that real nature of thy horſe inſe- 
parably adhere the ſhape and motion, and other pro- 
perties of thy horſe. 
I hope, miy lord, your countryman will not be diſ- 

pleaſed to have met with Sofia to chop logic with, who, 
J think, has made it as intelligible, how his real ſelf 
might be the ſame and diſtin, and be really in diſtinct 
Places at once, by the help ot a particular ſubfiſtence 
Proper to him in each place; as it is intelligible how 

any real being under the name of a common nature, 
or under any other name beftowed upon it, may be 


the ſame and diſtinct, and really be in divers places at 


-once, by the help of a particular ſubſiſtence proper to 
each of thoſe diſtinct ſames. At leaſt, if I may an- 
_ ſwer for myſelf, I underſtand one as well as the other: 
and if my head be turned from common ſenſe (as I find 
your lordſhip very apt to think) ſo that it 1s great news 
to you that I underſtand any thing; if in my way of 
ideas I cannot underſtand words, that appear to me 
either to ſtand for no ideas, or to be ſo joined, that 
they put inconſiſtent ideas together ; I think your lord- 
ſhip uſes me right, to turn me off for deſperate, and 
* leave me, as you do, to the reader's underſtand- 
CC. in 992 . | | | 

To your lordſhip's many queſtions concerning men 
and drills, in the paragraph where you begin to explain 
what my friend and I found difficult in your diſcourfe 
concerning perſon ; I anſwer, that theſe two names, 


mäan and drill, are perfectly arbitrary, whether founded 
.. | : | F ; 
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on real distinct properties or no: ſo perfectly arbicrary, 
that, if men had pleaſed, drill might have ſtood for 
what man now does, and vice verſa. I anſwer farther, 
that theſe two names ſtand for two abſtract ideas, which 
are (to thoſe who know what they mean by theſe two 


mames) the diſtinct eſſences of two diſtin kinds; and 


as particular exiſtences, or things exiſting are found by 
men (who know what they mean by theſe names) to 


agree to either of thoſe ideas, which theſe names ſtand _ 


for; theſe names reſpectively are applied to thoſe par- 
ticular things, and the things ſaid to be of that kind. 
This I have fo fully and at large explained in my Eſſay, 
that I ſhould ling thought it needleſs to have ſaid any. 
thing again of it here, had it not been to ſhow my 
readineſs to anſwer any queſtions you ſhall be pleaſed 
to aſk concerning any thing I have writ, which your 
Hoy either finds difficult, or has forgot. 

In the next place, your lordſhip comes to clear what 5 
you had ſaid in anſwer. to this queſtion put by your- 


 Felf, © what is this diſtinction of Peter, James, and 
' # John founded upon? To which you anſwered, that 


they may be diſtinguiſhed from each other by our 
„ ſenſes, as to difference of features, ' diſtance of 
** place, &c. But that is not all; for ſuppoſing 


„ there was no external difference, yet there is a diffe- 


*f rence between them, as ſeveral individuals in the 
« ſame common nature. Theſe words when my friend 


and I came to conſider, we owned, as your lordſhip 


Here takes notice, that we could underſtand no more by 
them but this, that the ground of diſtinction between 
* ſeveral individuals, in the ſame common nature, is, 
that they are ſeveral individuals in the ſame common 
% nature.” Hereupon your lordſhip tells me, & the 
«« queſtion now is, what this diſtinction is founded up- 
„% on? whether on our obſerving the difference of 
«« features, diſtance of 2 &c. or on ſome antece- 


_ «© dent ground.“ 


Purfuant hereunto, as if this were the queſtion, you ? 
in the next paragraph (as far as I can underſtand it) 


make the ground of the diſtinction between theſe indi- 
viduals, or the " a WE individuationis,” to: be. 


the 
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the union of the ſoul and body. But with ſubmiſſion, 
my lord, the queſtion is, whether I and my friend were 
to blame, becauſe when your lordſhip, in the words 
above-cited, having removed all other grounds of diſ- 
tinction, ſaid, ce there was yet a difference between 
Peter and James, as ſeveral individuals in the fame 
te common nature; we could underſtand no more by 
it, but „this, that the ground of diſtinction between 
*« ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature, is, 
« that they are ſeveral Individuals. in the fame Verge 
.CC nature, 23 4.2: 

Let the ground that your lordſhip now afſi igns of the 
_ diſtinction of: individuals be what it will, or let what 
you ſay be as clear as you pleaſe, viz. that the ground 
of their diſtinction is in the union of ſoul and body; it 
will, I humbly.conceive, be nevertheleſs true, that what 
you ſaid before might amount to no more but this, 
that the ground of the diſtinction between ſeveral in- 
« .dividuals in the ſame common nature, is, that they 
are ſeveral individuals in the ſame common nature :” 
and therefore. we might not be to blame for fo under- 
ſtanding it. For the words which our underſtandings 
were then employed about, were thoſe which you had 
there ſaid, and not thoſe which you would fay five 
months after: though I muſt own, that thoſe which 
your lordſhip here ſays concerning the diſtinction of in- 
dividuals, leave it as much in the dark to me as what 
you ſaid before. But perhaps I do not underſtand your 
lordſhip's words right, becauſe I conceive that the 
« principium individuationis“ is the ſame in all the 
ſeveral ſpecies of creatures, men as well as others ; and 
therefore if the union of ſoul and body be that which 
diſtinguiſhes two individuals in the human ſpecies one 
from another, I know not how two cherries, or two 
atoms of matter, can be diſtin& individuals; fince I 
think there is in them no union of a foul and body. 
And upon this ground it will be very hard to tell what 
made the foul and the body individuals (as certainly 
ene were) before their union. 

But I ſhall leave what your lordſhip fays concerning 
this matter to the examination of thoſe, whoſe health 


Ff4 and 
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and leiſure allow them more time than I have for this 
weighty queſtion, wherein the diſtinction of two men or 
two cherries conſiſts: for fear I ſhould make your lord- 


ſhip's countryman a little wonder again, to find a grave 


philoſopher make a ſerious queſtion of it. 
To your next paragraph, I anſwer, that if the true 


idea of a perſon, or the true ſignification of the word 
perſon lies in this, that ſuppoſing there was no other 


difference in the ſeveral individuals of the ſame kind, 


yet there is a difference between them as ſeveral indivi- 


duals in the ſame common nature; it will follow from 


hence, that the name perſon will agree to Bucephalus 
and Podargus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. 


But whether this conſequence will agree with what 
1 lordſhip ſays concerning perſon in another place, 
am not concerned; I am only anſwerable for this con- 


ſequence. 


Your lordſhip is pleaſed here to call my endeavour 


to find out the meaning of your words, as you had put 
them together, © trifling exceptions.” To which I 


muſt ſay, that I am heartily ſorry, that either my un-. 


derſtanding, or your lordſhip's way of writing obliges 
me ſo often to ſuch trifling. I cannot, as I have ſaid, 
' anſwer to what I do not underſtand; and I hope here 
my trifling, in ſearching out your lordſhip's meaning, 


was not much out of the way, becauſe I think every 


one will ſee by the ſteps I took, that the ſenſe I found 
out by it, was that which your words implied; and 
your lordſhip does not diſown it, but only replies, that 
IT ſhould not have drawn that which was the natural 


conſequence from it, becauſe that conſequence would 


not well conſiſt with what you had faid in another 


place. 


- 


What your lordſhip adds farther to clear your ſay- 
ing, that an individual intelligent ſubſtance is rather 
«© ſuppoſed to the making of a perſon than the proper 
«© definition of it;“ though in your definition of per- 


ſon you put a complete intelligent ſubſtance : may have 
its effect upon others underſtandings ; but I muſt ſuffer 


under the ſhort-ſightedneſs of my own, who neither 
FFF on IP Re 0 VV 1 ; [LD 
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underſtood i it as it ſtood in your firſt anſwer, nor do I 
now as it is explained in your ſecond. 

Your lordſhip being here, as you ſay, come to the 
end of this debate, I ſhould here have ended too; and 
it was time, my letter being grown already to too great 
a bulk: but I being engaged by promiſe to anſwer 
ſome things in your firſt letter, which in my reply to it 
J had omitted, I come now to them, and ſhall endea- 
vour to give your lordſhip fatisfaction in thoſe points: 
though to make room for them I leave out a great deal 
that 1 had writ in anſwer to this your lordſhip's. ſe- 
cond letter. And if after all my anſwer ſeems too long, 
I muſt beg your lordſhip and my reader to excuſe it, 
and impute it to thoſe occaſions of length, which I 
Have mentioned in more places than one, as they have 
occurred. 

The original and main queſtion between your lord- 
ſhip and me, being, “ whether there were any thing 
e in my Effay repugnant to the doctrine of the Tri- 

© nity?” I endeavoured, by examining the grounds 
and manner of your lordſhip's bringing my book into that 
controverſy, to bring that queſtion to a decifion. And 
therefore in my anſwer to your lordſhip's firſt letter, 
J inſiſted particularly on what had a relation to that 
point. This method your lordſhip in your ſecond let- 
ter cenſured, as if it contained only perſonal matters, 
which were fit to be laid aſide. And by mixing new 
matter and charging my book with new accuſations be- 
fore the firſt was made out, avoided the decifion of 
what was in debate between us; a ſtrong preſumption 
ro me that your lordſhip had little to ſay to ſupport 
what began the controverſy, which you were ſo willing 
to have me let fall; whilſt on the other ſide, my ſilence 
to other points which I had promiſed an anſwer to, was 
often reflected on, and I rebu won for not ag in 
the proper place. | 

Your lordſhip's calling upon me on this occaſion ſhall 
not be loſt; it is fit your expectation ſhould be ſatisfied, 
and your objections conſidered ; which, for the reaſons. 
- above-mentioned, were not examined in my former 
anſwer : and which whether true or falſe, as I humbly 
bed | "FE conceive, 
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conceive, make nothing for or againſt the doctrine of 


the Trinity. I ſhall therefore conſider them barely as 
fo many philoſophical queſtions, and endeavour to ſhow 


your lordſhip , where and upon what grounds it is I 


Kick ; and what it is that hinders me e the ſatis- 


faction it would be to me to be | in every. one of them of 


your mind. 

Vour lordſhip tells me, p. J, Whether Ido own ſub- 
« ſtance or not, is not the point before us; but whe- 
«ther by virtue of theſe principles I can come to 


e certainty of reaſon about it. And your lordſhip "6% 
the very places I produce do prove the contrary; 


* which you ſhall therefore ſet down in my own words, 

* both as to corporeal and fpiritual ſubſtances.” _ 
Here again, my lord, I muſt beg your pardon, that 

I do not diſtinctly comprehend your meaning in theſe 


words, viz. that by virtue of theſe principles one 


, eannot come to certainty of reaſon about ſubſtance :* 
for it is not very clear to me, whether your lordſhip 
Means, that we cannot come to certainty, that there is 
ſuch a thing in the world as ſubſtance; or whether we 
cannot make any other propoſition about ſubſtance, of 
which we can be certain; or whether we cannot by my 


Principles eftabliſh any idea of ſubſtance of which we 


can be certain. For to come to. certainty of reaſon 
about ſubſtance may ſignify either of theſe, which are 


far different propoſitions: and I ſhall waſte your lord- 


Mip's time, my reader's, and my own (neither of which 
would I willingly do) by taking it in one ſenſe, when 
you mean it in another, leſt it ſhould meet with ſome 
ſuch repoof as this: that miſrepreſent your mean- 
70. ing. or might have underſtood it, if I had a mind 
* to it, &. And therefore cannot but wiſh that you 
had ſo far condeſcended to the ſlowneſs of my appre- 
henfion as to give me your ſenſe ſo determined, that I 
might not trouble you with anſwers to what was not your | 


preciſe: meaning. 


To avoid it in the * uſe; and to d i in what 
ſenſe I was here to take theſe words, come to no cer- 
« tainty of reaſon about ſubſtance, I looked into what 


I had 
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I had there got a clear explication of your lordſhip's 
meaning; and that. by no certainty of reaſon about 
ſubſtance. your lordſhip here meant no certain idea of 
ſubſtance. Your lordſhip's words are, © I do not charge 
« them'' (i. e. me, as one, of the gentlemen of the new 
way of reaſoning) © with diſcarding the notion of ſub. 
« ſtance becauſe they have but an imperfect idea of it; 
ce but becauſe upon thoſe principles there can be no 
*«< certain idea at all of it.” Here I thought myſelf 
ſure, and that theſe words plainly interpreted the mean- 
ing of your propoſition, p. 7, to be, that upon 

« principles there can be no certain idea at all of abs 
« ſtance.” But before I came to the end of that para- 
graph I found myſelf at a loſs again ; for that paragraph 
goes on in theſe words: © whereas your lordſhip aſſerts 
tit to be one of the moſt natural and certain ideas in 
our minds, becauſe it is a repugnance to our firſt 
conceptions of things, hat modes or accidents ſnould 
« ſubſiſt by themſelves ; and therefore you ſaid, the 
e rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the firſt ideas in 
our minds: and however imperfect and obſcure our 
notion be, yet we are as certain that ſubſtances are 
and muſt. be, as that there are many beings in the 
world.“ Here the certainty, which your words ſeem 
to mean, 1s certainty of the being of ſubſtance. ö 

In this ſenſe therefore I ſhall take it, till your lord- 
ſhip ſhall determine it other wiſe. And the reaſon why 
I take it ſo, is, becauſe what your lordſhip goes on to 
ſay, ſeems to me to look moſt that way. The propo=- 
ſition then that your lordſhip undertakes to prove, is 
this, “that by virtue of my principles we cannot come 
* to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thin 
as ſubſtance.” And your lordſhip' tells me, “that 
the very places I. produce do prove the contrary, 

_ © which you therefore will ſet down in my own words, 
* both as to corporeal and ſpiritual ſubſtances.” 

The firſt your lordſhip brings, are theſe words of 
mine: When we talk or think of any particular ſort 
of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, ſtone, &c. though 
« the idea we have of either of them be but the compli- 

c cation or collection of thoſe leveral ſimple ideas of 


«« {ſenſible 
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_ «© ſenſible qualities, which we uſe to find united in the 


thing called horſe or ſtone; yet becauſe we cannot 
* conceive how they ſhould ſubfiſt alone, nor one in 


< another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting i in, and fupported 


« by fome common ſubject; which ſupport we denote 
* by the name ſubſtance : though it be certain, we have 


no clear and diſtinct idea of that thing we 9 a 
.* fupport.* And again, 


* The fame happens concerning the operations of 
ee the mind, viz. thinking, -reaſoning, fearing, &c. 


_« which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, 


nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or 


* be produced by it, we are apt to think theſe the 
& actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit; 

* whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea 
ce or notion of matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe 
. many fenſible qualities, which affec 1 


our ſenſes, do 
« {ubſift ; but ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein think- 
« ing, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, 


* &c. do fubſift : we have as clear a notion of the na- 

c ture or fubftance of ſpirit, as we have of body; the 
_ ® one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what it 
* ig) the ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from 
_.© without; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like igno- 

4 rance of what it is) to be the ſubſtratum to thoſe 
_ «© operations which we experiment in ourſelves.” “ 


But how theſe words prove, that ** upon my princi- 


er ples we cannot come to any certainty of reaſon, that 
© there is My ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the world ;” 


1 confeſs I do not ſee, nor has your lordſhip, as I hum-- 


| bly conceive, ſhown. And I think it would be a hard 


matter from theſe words of mine to make a ſyllogiſm, 
whoſe concluſion ſhould be, ergo, © from my principles 


vue cannot come to any certainty of reafon, that there 
«© is any ſubſtance in the world.“ 


Your lordſhip indeed tells me, that I ſay, © that in theſe 


2 and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, that the ſubſtance 


is always fuppoſed ſomething ;* and grant that I ſay 


over and over, that ſubſtance is ſuppoſed: but that, 


your lordſhip ſays, is not what you looked for, bur 
* in the way of certainty by reaſon. \\ 
. Ee | nat 
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What your lordſhip looks for, is not, I find, always 
eaſy for me to gueſs. But what I brought that, and 
Tome other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe for, out of my 
Eſſay is, that I think they prove, viz. that I did not 
«« diſcard, nor almoſt diſcard ſubſtance out of the rea- 
* ſonable world. For he that ſuppoſes in every ſpe- 
cies of material beings, ſubſtance to be always ſome- 
thing, doth not diſcard or almoſt diſcard it out of the 
world, or deny any ſuch thing to be. The paſſages *' 
alleged, I think, prove this ; which was all I brought 
them for. And if they ſhould happen to prove no 
more, I think, you can hardly infer from thence, ** that 
te therefore upon my principles we can come to no cer- 
e tainty, that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the 
«©. world.” ly» 1 | 

Your lordſhip goes on to inſiſt mightily upon my 
fuppoſing ; and to theſe words of mine, wwe cannot 


« conceive how theſe ſenſible qualities ſhould ſubſiſt 


« alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe a ſubſtance to ſup- 
« port them,”” your lordſhip replies, “ it is but ſup- 
« poling ſtill ; becauſe we cannot conceive it other- 
« wiſe: but what certainty follows from not being able 


© to conceive?” Anſw. The ſame certainty that fol- 


lows from the repugnancy to our firft conceptions of 
things, upon which your lordſhip grounds the relative 
idea of ſubſtance. Your words are, it is a mere effect 
r of reaſon, becauſe it is a repugnancy to our firſt con- 
te ceptions of things, that modes or accidents ſhould 
* ſubſiſt by themſelves.” Your lordſhip then, if I un- 
derſtand your reaſoning here, concludes that there is 
ſubſtance, © becauſe it is a repugnancy to our concep- 
ce tions of things“ (for whether that repugnancy be to 
our firſt or ſecond conceptions, I think that is all one) 
e that modes or accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by them 
« ſelves;” and I conclude the ſame thing, becauſe we 
cannot conceive how ſenſible qualities ſhould ſubſiſt by 
themſelves. Now what the difference of certainty is 
from a repugnancy to our conceptions, and from our 
not being able to conceive; I confeſs, my lord, I am 
not acute enough to diſcern. And therefore it ſeems to 

5 5 | me, 
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me, that I have laid down the fame certainty of the be- 
ing of ſubſtance, that your lordſhip has done. 


Your lordſhip adds, are there not multitudes of 
« things which we are not able to conceive? and yet it 


4 would not be allowed us to ſuppoſe what we: think 


« fit upon that account.” Anfw. Your lordſhip's is 


certainly a very juſt rule; it is pity it does not reach 


the caſe. © But becauſe it is not allowed us to ſuppoſe. 
* What we think fit in things, which we are not able to 


- © conceive ;** it does not therefore follow, that we may 
not with certainty ſuppoſe or infer that which. is a na- 


tural and undeniable. conſequence of ſuch an inability 


- to conceive, as I call it, or repugnancy to our concep- 


tions, as you call it. We cannot conceive: the founda- 


tion of. Harlem-church to ſtand upon nothing; but be- 


cauſe it is not allowed us to ſuppoſe what we: think fit, 


| viz. that it is laid upon a rock of diamond, or ſup- 


ported by fairics ; yet I think all: the world will allow 
the infallible certainty of this ſuppoſition from thence, 
that it reſts upon ſomething. This I take to be the 
preſent caſe; and therefore your next words, I think, 
do leſs concern Mr. L. than my lord b. of W. I ſhall 
ſet them down, that the reader may apply them tò 
which of the two he thinks they moſt belong. They 
are, I could hardly conceive that Mr. L. would have 
«© brought ſuch evidence as this againſt. himſelf; but I 
© muſt ſuppoſe ſome unknown ſubſtratum in this caſe.? 
For theſe words, that your lordſhip: has laſt quoted of 


mine, do not only not prove, © that. upon my princi- 
«© ples we cannot come to any certainty, that there is 
«© any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the world; but prove 


the contrary, that there muſt certainly be ſubſtance in 


the world, and upon the very ſame grounds that your 


lordſhip takes it to be certain. | 
Tour next paragraph, which is to the ſame purpoſe, I 


have read more than once, and can never forbear, as 


often as I read it, to wiſh myſelf young again; or that a 
livelineſs of fancy, ſuitable to that age, would teach me 
to ſport with words for the diverſion of my readers. 


This 1 find-your lordſhip thinks ſo neceſſary to the 


| Quick- 
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quickening of controyerſy, that you will not truſt the 
debate to the greatneſs of your learning, nor the gravity 


of your ſubject without it, whatever authority the dig- 
nity of your character might give to what your lordſhip 


 tays : for you having quoted theſe words of mine: as 
<< long as there is any ſimple idea, or ſenſible quality: 
se left, according to my way of arguing, ſubſtance can- 
e not be diſcarded ;. becauſe all ſimple ideas, all ſenſi- 
ble qualities carry with them a ſuppoſition of a ſub- 
<« ſtratum to exiſt in, and a ſubſtance wherein they in- 
here: you add, “what is the meaning of carrying 
with them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum and a ſub- 
ſtance ? Have theſe ſimple ideas the notion of a ſub- 
«« ſtance in them? No, but they carry it with them: 
* How ſo? Do ſenſible qualities carry a corporeal ſub- 
«« ſtance along with them? Then a corporeal ſubſtance 
* muſt be intromitted by the ſenſes together with them: 
No, but they carry the ſuppoſition with them; and 
truly that is burden enough for them. But which 


ce 


«c 
£ 

cc 
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« cannot conceive it otherwiſe : What is this conceiv- 
ing? It may be ſaid it is an act of the mind, not 
built on ſimple ideas, but lies in the comparing the 
<< ideas of accident and ſubſtance together; and from 
cc 


«© thence finding that an accident muſt carry ſubſtance 
" along with it: but this will not clear it; for the: 


«c 


«c 


along with them, but the impreſſion made by ſenſi-. 
*« ble objects.“ 

In this. paſſage, I conclude, your lordſhip had ſome 
regard to the entertainment of that part of your readers, 
who would be en, men, as well by being riſible as 
rational creatures. For I cannot imagine you meant 


this for an argument: if you did, I have this plain ſim- 


ple anſwer, that, „by carrying with them a ſuppoſi- 


*<.man;”” I mean, according to the ordinary import of 
the phraſe, that ſenſible qualities imply a ſubſtratum to 
exiſt in. And if your lordſhip pleaſe to change one of 


theſe equivalent expreſſions into the other, all the argu- 

ment here, I think, will be at an end: what will be- 
come of the ſ Pu and ſmiling, I will not anſwer. 
2 F 


way do they carry it? It ſeems it is only becauſe we 


ideas of accidents are ſimple ideas, and carry nothing 
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Hitherto, I do not ſee any thing in my words brought 
by your lordſhip that proves, that upon my princi- 
* ples we can come to no certainty of reaſon, that 
tte there is ſubſtance in the world; but the contrary. 
Your lordſhip's next words are to tell the world, that 


| my ſimile about the elephant and tortoiſe, is to ridi- 
« cule the notion of ſubſtance, and the European phi- 


B.; 5e loſophers for aſſerting it.“ But if your 
$. 1 2 & 19. lordſhip pleaſe to turn again to my Eſſay, 

you will find thoſe paſſages were not in- 
tended to ridicule the notion of ſubſtance, or thoſe who 
aſſerted it, whatever that it! ſignifies : but to ſhow, 
that though ſubſtance did ſupport accidents, yet philo- 
ſophers, who had found ſuch a ſupport neceſſary, had 
no more a clear idea of what that ſupport was, than the 
Indian had of that which ſupported his tortoiſe, though 
ſure he was it was ſomething. Had your pen, which 
quoted ſo much of the nineteenth ſection of the thir- 
teenth chapter of my ſecond book, but ſet down the 
remaining line and a half of that paragraph, you would 
by theſe words which follow there, © ſo that of ſub- 
« ſtance we have no idea of what it is, but only a con- 
* fuſed obſcure one of what it does; have put it paſt. 


doubt what I meant. But your lordſhip was pleaſed to 


take only thoſe, which you thought would ſerve beſt ro 
your purpoſe; and I crave leave to add now theſe re- 
maining ones, to ſhow my reader what was mine. 
B. It is to the ſame purpoſe I uſe the ſame 
; _ e. 23. illuſtration again in that other place, which 
you are pleaſed to cite likewiſe ; which your 
lordſhip fays you did, .** only to ſhow that it was a de- 
« liberate and (as I thought) lucky ſimilitude.”” It 
was upon ſerious conſideration, I own, that I enter- 
tained the opinion, that we had. no clear and diſtinct 
idea of ſubſtance. But as to that ſimilitude, I do not 
remember that it was much deliberated on ; ſuch inac- 


curate writers as I am, -who aim at nothing but plain- 


neſs, do.not much ſtudy fimilies; and, for the fault of 
repetition, you have been pleaſed to pardon it. But 


77 ſuppoſing you had proved, that ſimile was to ridicule _ 
The notion of. 9 — in the writings of 
| 1 | tome 


* 
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| fome Furopean philoſophers ; it will by no means fol- 
low from thence, that upon my principles we cannot 
« come to any certainty of reaſon, that there is any 


«« ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the world.” Men's no- 


tions of a thing may be laughed at by thoſe, whoſe 
principles eſtabliſh the certainty of the thing itſelf : 
and one may laugh at Ariſtotle's notion of an orb of 


fire under the ſphere of the moon, without principles 


that will make him uncertain whether there be any ſuch 


thing as fire. My ſimile did perhaps ſerve to ſhow, 


that there were philoſophers, whoſe knowledge was not 
ſo clear, nor ſo great as they pretended. If your _ 
ſhip thereupon thought, that the vanity of ſuch a, pre 


tenſion had ſomething ridiculous in it, I ſhall not con- 
teſt your judgment in the caſe: for, as human nature is 
framed, it is not impoſſible that whoever is diſcovered 


to pretend to know more than really he does, will be 
in danger to be laughed at. 


In the next paragraph, your lordſhip beſtows the 
epithet of ou on „ and Sanderſon, and the 


tribe of logicians. I will not queſtion your right to 
_ call any bs y dull, whom you pleaſe : but if your lord- 
ſhip does it to inſinuate that I did ſo, I hope I may be 
allowed to ſay thus much in my own defence, that I am 
neither ſo ſtupid or ill-natured, to diſcredit thoſe whom 
I quote, for being of the ſame opinion with me. And 
he that will look into the eleventh and twelfth pages of 
my reply, which your lordſhip refers to, will find that 
I am very far from calling them dull, or ſpeaking dimi- 
niſhingly of them. But if I had been ſo ill-bred or 
fooliſh, as to have called them dull ; I do not ſee how 
that does at. all ſerve to prove this propoſition, ce that 
« upon my principles we can come to no certainty of 
« reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance ;?* 
any more than what follows in the next paragraph.. 
Your lordſhip, in it aſks me, as if it were of ſome great 
importance to the propoſition to be proved, whether 
e there be no difference between the bare being of a 
« thing, and its fubſiſtence by itſelf.” Anſw. Yes; 
there is a difference, as I underſtand thoſe terms: and 


"my I beſeech your lordſhip to make uſe of it, to prove 
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the propoſition before us. But becauſe you ſeem by 
this queſtion to conclude, that the idea of a thing that 
ͤfſubſiſts by itſelf, is a clear and diſtinct idea of ſub- 
te ſtance; I beg leave to aſk, is the idea of, thę man- 
ner of ſubſiſtence of a thing, the idea of the thing it- 
ſelf? If it be not, we may have a clear and diſtin& idea 
of the manner, and yet have none but a very obſcure 
and confufed one of the thing. For example, I tell 
your lordſhip; that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt 
without a ſupport, and I know another that does ſubſiſt 
without a ſupport, and fay no more of them ; can you, by 
having the clear and diſtin ideas of having a ſupport, 
and not having a ſupport, ſay; that you have a clear and 
diſtinct idea of the thing, that I know, which has, and 
of the thing, that I know, which has not a ſupport ? 
If your lordſhip can, I beſeech you to give me the clear 
and diſtinct ideas of theſe, which I only call by the 

general name of things, that have or have not ſupports: 
for fuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your lordſhip 
clear and diſtinct ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe — 
upon me for them; though I think your lordſhip. will 
ſcarce find them by the general and confuſed idea of 
thing, nor in the clearer and more diſtinct idea of hav- 
ing or not having a ſupport. _ 

To ſhow a blind man that he has no clear and diſtinct 
idea of ſcarlet, I tell him, that his notion of it, that it 
is a thing or being, does not prove he has any clear or 
diſtinct idea of it; but barely that he takes it to be 
ſomething, he knows my wank. He replies, that he 
knows more than that; he knows that it ſubſiſts 
or inheres in another ala 7 e and is there no diffe- 

“ rence, ſays he in your lordſhip's words, between the 
bare being of a thing, and its ſubſiſtence in another? 
Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal; they are very diffe- 
rent ideas. But for all that, you have no clear and 
diſtinct idea of ſcarlet, nor ſuch a one as I have, who ſee 
and know it, and have another kind * idea of 1 it beſides 
1 of inherence. 

Vour lordſhip has the idea of ſubfiſting bay itſelf, 
c Fi + therefore you conclude you have a clean and diſ 
tinct idea of the thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf; — 
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methinks is all one, as if your countryman ſhould ſay, 
he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it 1s a tree 
of a nature to need no prop to lean on for its ſupport, 
therefore he hath a clear and diſtinct idea of a cedar.of 
Lebanon: which clear and diſtinct idea, when he comes 
to examine, is nothing but a general one of a tree, with 
which his indetermined idea of a cedar is confounded. 
Juſt ſo is the idea of ſubſtance, which, however called 
clear and diſtinct, is confounded with the general inde- 
termined idea of ſomething. But ſuppoſe that the man- 
ner of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives us a clear and diſtinct 


idea of ſubſtance, how does that prove, that upon my 


principles we can come to no certainty of reaſon, 


« that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the 


« world?” Which is the propoſition to be proved. 
In what follows, your lordſhip ſays, © you do not 
ce charge any one with diſcarding the notion of ſub- 
ce ſtance, becauſe he has but an imperfect idea of. it; 
ce bur becauſe upon thoſe principles there can be no cer- 
« rain-jidea atall of It,” En | 
Your lordſhip ſays here © thoſe principles,“ and in 
other places © theſe principles,” without particularly 
ſetting them down, that I know. I am ſure, without 
laying down propoſitions that are mine, and proving 
that, * thoſe granted, we cannot come to any certainty 
„that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance,” which is 
the thing to be proved; your lordſhip proves nothing 
in the caſe againſt me. What therefore the certain idea, 


which I do not underſtand, or idea of ſubſtance, has to 


do here, is not eaſy to ſee. For that which I am charged 
with, is the diſcarding ſubſtance. But the diſcarding 
ſubſtance, is not the diſcarding the notion of ſubſtance. 
Mr. Newton has diſcarded Des Cartes's vortices, i. e. 
laid down principles from which he proves there.is no 
ſuch thing; but he has not thereby diſcarded the notion 
or idea of thoſe vortices, for that he had when he con- 
futed their being, and every one who now reads and un- 
| 2 him, will have. But, as I have already ob- 
erved, your lordſhip here, I know not upon what 

round, nor with what intention, confounds the. idea 
_ of ſubſtance and ſubſtance itſelf : for to the words above 
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ſet down, your lordſhip ſubjoins, <* that you aſſert it to 
Lebe one of the moſt natural and certain ideas in our 
% minds, becauſe it is a repugnance to our firſt con- 
* ception of things, that modes or accidents ſhould 
« ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore your lordthip 
« faid, the rational idea of ſubſtance is one of the firſt 
* ideas in our minds, and however imperfect and ob- 
« ſcure our notion be, yet we are as certain that ſub- 
et ſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any beings 
e in the world.” Herein I tell your lordſhip that I 
agree with you, and therefore I hope this 1s no objec- 
tion againſt the Trinity. Your lordſhip ſays, you 
« never thought it was: but to lay all foundations of 
« certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and 
« diſtinct ideas, which was the opinion you oppoſed, 
e does certainly overthrow all myſteries of faith, and 
**excludes the notion of ſubſtance out of rational diſ- | 
_& courſe ;** which your loraſtip affirms to have been 

your meaning. Bo 

How theſe words, * as to matters of faith, came 
in, or what they had to do againſt me in an anſwer 
only to me, I do not ſee: neither will I here exa- 
mine what it is to be © one of the moſt natural and 
«« certain ideas in our minds. But be it what it will, 
this I am ſure, that neither that, nor any thing elſe 
contained in this paragraph, any way proves, * that 
upon my principles we cannot come to any certainty 
that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the world: mo 
; which was the propoſition to be proved. 

In the next place then, I crave leave to conſider 
how that is proved, which though nothing to the pro- 
poſition to be proved, is yet what you here aſſert ; 
viz. © that the idea of ſubſtance is one of the moſt 
e natural and certain ideas in our minds :” your proof 
of it is this, © becauſe it is a repugnancy to our firſt 
„ conceptions of things, that modes and accidents 
« ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, and therefore the ra- 
« tional idea of ſubſtance 1 is one of the firſt ideas in 
our minds.“ 
From whence I grant it to "mr a good cohſequence, 
| that to thoſe who find this e the idea of a 


I | ſupport 
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ſupport is very neceſſary; or, if you pleaſe to call it ſo, 
very rational. But a clear and diſtinct idea of the thing 
itſelf, which is the ſupport, will not thence be proved 
to be one of the firſt ideas in our minds; or that any 
ſuch idea is ever there at all. He that is ſatisfied that 


Pendennis-caſtle, if it were not ſupported, would fall 
into the ſea, muſt think of a ſupport that ſuſtains it: 
but whether the thing that it reſts on be timber, or brick, 


or ſtone, he has, by his bare idea of the neceſſity of 
ſome ſupport that props it up; m6 clear and gaſtincet 
idea at all. 
In this paragraph you farther ſay, © that the laying 
« all foundation of certainty as to matters of faith on 
« clear and diſtinct ideas, does certainly exclude the 
e notion of ſubſtance out of rational diſcourſe.” Anſw. 
This is a propofition that will need a proof; becauſe 
every body at firſt ſight will think it hard to be proved. 
For it 1s obvious, that let certainty in matters of faith, 
or any matters whatſoever, be laid on what it will, it 
excludes not the notion of ſubſtance certainly out of 
rational diſcourſe; unleſs it be certainly true, that we 
can. rationally diſcourſe of nothing but what we cer- 
tainly know, But whether it be a propoſition eaſy or 
not eaſy to be proved, this is certain, that it concerns 
not me; for I lay not * all foundation of certainty, as 


© to matters of faith, upon clear and diſtinct ideas: 


and therefore if it does diſcard ſubſtance out of the rea- 
ſonable part of the world, as your lordſhip phraſes it 
above, or excludes the notion of ſubſtance out of rational 
diſcourſe; whatever havoc it makes of ſubſtance, or 
its idea, no one jot of the miſchief is to be laid at my 
door, becauſe that is no principle of mine. 

Your lordſhip ends this paragraph with telling me, 


that © I at length apprehend your lordſhip's meaning. 


I wiſh heartily that I did, becauſe it would be much 
more for your eaſe, as well as my own. For in this 


caſe of ſubſtance, I find it not eaſy to know your mean- 


ing, or what it is I am blamed for. For in the begin- 
ning of this diſpute, it is the being of ſubſtance; and 
here again it is ſubſtance. itſelf is diſcarded. And ih 
ho: 1 8 paragraph, writ as it ſeems to explain yourſelf, 
G g 3 fo 
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ſo that in the Cloſe of it you tell me that © at length I 
„ apprehend your meaning to be that the notion of ſub- 
« ſtance is excluded out of rational diſcourſe ;” the ex- 
plication. is ſuch, that it renders your lordſnip s mean- 
to be more obſcure and uncertain than it was before. 
For in the ſame paragraph your lordſhip ſays, that 
« upon my principles there can be no certain idea at all 
C of ſubſtance; and alfo, that © however imperfect 
and obſcure our notions be, yet we are as certain that 
«« ſubſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any be- 
* ings in the world.” So that ſuppoſing I did know. 
(as I do not) what your lordſhip means by certain idea 


385 of ſubſtance, yet I muſt own ſtill, that what your mean 


Ing is by diſcarding of ſubſtance, whether it be the idea 
of ſubſtance, or the being of ſubſtance, I do not know. 
But that, I think, need not much trouble me, ſince 
your lordſhip does not, that I ſee, ſhow how any poſi- 
tion or principle. of mine overthrows either ſubſtance 
ijtſelf, or the idea of it, or excludes either of them out 
of rational diſcourſe. + 

In your next paragraph, you u ſay, 991 declare, | N 35, 
« that if any. one aflert 6 we can have no ideas but 
*« from ſenſation and reflection, it is not my opinion.“ 
My lord, I have looked over that 35th page, and find 
no ſuch words of mine there; but refer my reader to 
that and the following pages, for my opinion concerning 
ideas from ſenſation and reflection, how far they are the 
foundation and materials of all our knowledge. And 
this I do, becauſe to thoſe words which your lordſhip 
has ſet down as mine, out of the 35th page, but are not 
there, you ſubjoin, © that you are very glad of it, and 
« will do me all the right you can in this matter ;” | 
which ſeems to imply, that it is a matter of great con- 
ſequence, and therefore I defire my meaning may be 
taken in my own words, as they are ſet down at large. 
The promiſe your lordſhip makes me, of doing me 


1 all the right you can, I return you my humble 


thanks for, becauſe it is a piece of juſtice ſo ſeldom 
done in controverſy ; and becauſe I ſuppoſe you have 
here made me this promiſe, to authorize me to mind 
| you * it, if at any time your haſte ſhould make you. 
5 nuſtake 
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miſtake my words or meaning: to have one's words 
exactly quoted, and their meaning interpreted by the 
plain and viſtble defign of the author in his whole dif- 
courſe, being a right which every writer has a juſt claim 
to, and ſuch as a lover of truth will be very wary of 
violating. An inftance of fome ſort of intrenchment on 
this, I humbly conceive, there is in the next page but 
one, where you interpret my words, as if I excufed a 
miſtake I had made, by calling it a lip of my pen ; 
whereas, my lord, I do not own any flip of my pen in 
that place, but ſay that the meaning of my expreſſion 
there is to be interpreted by other places, and particu- 
larly by thoſe where I treat profeſſedly of that ſubject : 
and that in ſuch caſes, where an expreſſion is only inci- 
dent to the matter in hand, and may ſeem not exactly 
to quadrate with the author's ſenſe, where he deſignedly 
treats of that ſubject; it ought rather to be interpreted 
as a ſlip of his pen, than as his meaning. I ſhould not 
have taken ſo particular a notice of this, but that you, 
by having up theſe words, with an air that makes me 
ſenſible how wary I ought to be, ſhow what uſe would 
be made of it, if ever I had pleaded the ſlip of my pen. 

In the following pages I find a diſcourſe drawn up 
under ſeveral ranks of numbers, to ptove, as I gueſs, 
this propoſition, ** that in my way of ideas we cannot 
te come to any certainty: as to the nature of ſubſtance.” 
J ſhall be in a condition to anſwer to this accufation, 
when I ſhall be told what particular propoſition, as to 
the nature of ſubſtance; it is, which in my way of ideas 
we cannot come to any certainty of. Becauſe probably 
it may be ſuch a propoſition concerning the nature of 
ſubſtance, as I ſhall readily own, that in my way of 
ideas we can come to no certainty of; and yet I think 
the way of ideas not at all to be blamed, till there can 
be ſhown another way, different from that of ideas, 
whereby we may come to a certainty of it. For it was 
never pretended, that by ideas we could come to cer- 
kainty concerning every propoſition, that could * made 
concerning ſubſtance or any thing elſe. 

Beſides the doubtfulneſs vifible in the Re © itſelf, 

there is another reaſon that hinders me from underſtand- 
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ing preciſely what is meant by theſe words, to © come 
to a certainty as to the nature of ſubſtance ; viz. be- 
cauſe your lordſhip makes nature and ſubſtance to be 
the ſame : fo that to come to a certainty as to the nature 
of ſubſtance, is, in your lordſhip's ſenſe of nature, to 
come to a certainty as to the ſubſtance of ſubſtance ; *y 
which, I own, I do not clearly underſtand. 
Another thing that hinders me from giving particular 
anſwers to the arguments that -may be ſuppoſed to be 
contained in ſo many pages, is, that I do not ſee, how 
what 1s diſcourſed in thoſe thirteen or fourteen pages is 
brought to prove this propoſition, © that in my way of 
ideas we cannot come to any certainty as to the na- 
* ture of ſubſtance :” and it would require too many 
words to examine every one of thoſe heads, period by 
period, to ſee what they prove; when you yourſelf do 
not apply them to the direct probation of any propoſi- 

tion, that I underſtand. 

Indeed you wind up this diſcourſe with theſe words, 

te that you leave the reader to judge whether this be a 
* tolerable account of the idea of ſubſtance by ſenſation 
and reflection.“ Anſw. That which your lordſhip 
bas given in the preceding pages, © I think is not a 
every tolerable account of my idea of ſubſtance ;” ſince 
the account you give over and over again of my idea of 
fabſtance, is; that it is nothing but a complex idea of 
* accidents,” This is your account of my idea of ſub- 
ſtance, which you inſiſt ſo much on, and which you ſay 
you took out of thoſe places I myſelf produced in my 
firſt letter, But if you had been pleaſed to have ſet 
down this one, which is to be found there amongſt the 

reſt produced by me out of B. ii. c. 12. f 6. of my 
Eſſay, viz. ** that the ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch com- 
© binations of ſimple ideas, as are taken to repreſent 

“ diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves; 
in which, the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance 
* is always the firſt and chief.“ This would have been 
2 full anfwer to all that I think you have under that 


variety of heads ohjected againſt my idea of ſubſtance. 


But your lordſhip, in your repreſentation of my idea of 
1 tyblance, thought lit to leave this paſſage out; Wen 


you 
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you are pleaſed to ſet down ſeveral others produced both 
before and after it in my firſt letter: which, I think, 


gives me a right humbly to return your lordſhip your 


own words : and now I freely leave the reader to judge 
<««. whether this, which your lordſhip has given, be a 
. © tolerable account of my idea of ſubſtance.“ | 

The next point to be conſidered is concerning the 
eee of the ſoul; whereof there is a great deal 
ſaid. The original of chis controverſy I ſhall ſet down 
in your lordſhip's own words: you ſay, the only rea- 
«'fon you had to engage in this matter was the bold 
ce aſſertion, that the ideas we have by ſenſation or re- 
« flection, are the ſole matter and foundation of all our 
«« reaſoning, and that our certainty lies in perceiving 
the agreement and diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed 
ve in any propoſition : which laſt, you ſay, are my own 
« words.” 

To overthrow this bold aſſertion, you urge my ac- 
knowledgement, ** that upon my principles it cannot 
de demonſtratively proved, that the ſoul is immaterial, 

« though it be in the higheſt degree probable:“ and 
then aſk, is not this the giving up the cauſe of cer- 
e tainty : Io» Anſw. Juſt as much the giving up the cauſe 
of certainty on my fide, as it is on your lordſhip's : who, 
though you will not pleaſe to tell wherein you place cer- 
tainty, yet it is to be ſuppoſed you do place certainty in 
ſomething or other. Now let it be what you will that 


cc 


you place certainty in, I take the liberty to fay, that you 
cannot certainly prove, i. e. demonſtrate, that the ſoul . 


of man is immaterial : I am ſure you have not ſo much 
as offered at any ſuch proof, and therefore you give up 
the cauſe of certainty upon your principles. Becauſe if 


the not being able to demonſtrate, that the ſoul is im- 


material, upon his principles, who declares wherein he 


thinks certainty conſiſts, be the giving up of the cauſe 


of certainty ; the not being able to demonſtrate the im- 
materiality of the ſoul, upon his principles, who does 
not tell wherein certainty conſiſts, is no leſs a giving up 
of the cauſe of certainty. The only odds between theſe 
two is more art and reſerve in the one than the other. 


And therefore, my lord, you muſt either upon your 
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principles of certainty demonſtrate that the ſoul is im- 
material, or you muſt allow mie to ſay, that you too give 
up the cauſe of certainty, and your principles tend to 
ſcepticiſm as much as mine. Which of theſe two your 
lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to do, will be to me advantageous ; 
for by the one I ſhall get a demonſtration of the ſoul's 
Immateriality, (of which I ſhould be very glad) and that 
upon principles which, reaching farther than mine, I 
Mall embrace, as better than mine, and become your 
lord ſhip's profeſſed convert. Till then, 1 ſhall reſt 
fatisfed that my principles, be they as weak and fallible 
as your lordſhip pleaſes, are no more guilty of any ſuch 
tendency, than theirs, who, talking more of certainty, 
cannot attain to it in caſes where they condemn the way 
of ideas for coming ſhort of it. 3 thee, | 
- You a little lower in the ſame page ſet down theſe as 
my words, that I never offered it as a way of certainty, 
Where we cannot reach certainty.”* I have already told 
you, that J have been ſometimes in doubt what copy 
you had got of my Eſſay; becauſe I often found your 
- Quotations out of it did not agree with what I read 
in mine: but by this inſtance here, and ſome others, I 
know not what to think; ſince in my letter, which I did 
myſelf the honour to ſend your lordſhip, J am ſure the 
words are not as they are here ſet down. For I ſay not 
that I offered the way of certainty there ſpoken of; 
which looks as if it were a new way of certainty, that I 
_ pretended to teach the world. Perhaps the difference 
in theſe, from my words, is not ſo great, that upon 
another occaſion I ſhould take notice of it. But it be- 
ing to lead people into an opinion, that 1 fpoke of the 
. way of certainty by ideas, as ſomething new, which I 
retended to teach the world, I think it worth while to 
down my words themſelves; which I think are ſo 
penned, as to ſhow a great caution in me to avoid ſuch 
a opition, My words are, I think it is a way to 
« bring us to a certainty in thoſe things, which I have 
* offered as certain; but I never thought it a way to 
& certainty, where we cannot reach certainty.” Eo 
What ule your lordſhip makes of the term offered, 
applied to what I applied it not, is to be ſeen in your 
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next words, which you ſubjoin to thoſe which you ſer 
down for mine: © but did you not offer to put us into a. 
« way of certainty ? And what is that but to attain cer- 
<« tainty in ſuch things where we could not otherwiſe 
« do it?” Anſw. If this your way of reaſoning here 
carries "certainty in it; I humbly conceive, in your way 
of certainty by reaſon, certainty may be attained,: where 
it could not otherwiſe be had. I only beg you, my lord, 
to ſhow me the place, where I offer to put you in a way 
of certainty different from what had formerly been the 
way of certainty, that men by it might attain to cer- 
tainty in things, which they could not before my book 
was writ. Nobody, who reads my Eſſay with that in- 
differency, which is proper to a lover of truth, can avoid 
ſeeing, that what I ſay of certainty was not to teach the 
world a new way of certainty (though that be one great 
objection of yours againſt my book) but to endeavour to 
ſhow wherein the old and only way of certainty conſiſts. 
What was the occaſion and defign of my book, may be 
ſeen plainly enough in the epiſtle to the reader, without 
any need that any thing more ſhould be ſaid of it. And 
I am too ſenfible of my own weakneſs, not to profeſs, 
as I do, © that I pretend not to teach, but 
ce to inquire. I cannot but wonder what * l * 
ſervice you, my lord, who are a teacher ß 7. 
authority, mean to truth or certainty, by condemning 
the way of certainty by ideas; becauſe I own, by it I 
cannot demonſtrate that the ſoul is immaterial. May 
it not be worth your confidering, what advantage this 
will be to ſcepticiſm, when upon the ſame grounds your 
words here ſhall be turned upon you; and it ſhall be 
aſked, *©© what a ſtrange way bebe is this, your 
„ lordſhip's way by reaſon |] if it fails us in ſome of the 
« firſt foundations of the real knowledge of ourſelves ?** 
To avoid this, you undertake to prove from my own' 
principles, that we may be certain, “ that the firſt eter- 
_ «© nal thinking being, or omnipotent ſpirit, cannot, if 
«« he would, give to certain ſyſtems of created fenſible 
e matter, put together as he ſees fit, ſome degrees of 
* ſenſe, perception, and thought. For this, my lord, 
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is my propoſition, and this the utmoſt that 
I have faid concerning the power of think- 

* zung in matter 1 5 
Your firft argument I take to be this, that, according 
to me, the knowledge we have being by our ideas, and 
our idea of matter in general being a ſolid ſubſtance, 
and our idea of body a folid extended figured ſubſtance; 
Ht admit matter to be capable of thinking, I confound 
the idea of matter with the idea of a ſpirit : to which I 
anfwer, No; no more than I confound the idea of matter 
with the idea of an horſe, when I ſay that matter in ge- 
neral is a ſolid extended ſubſtance ; and that an horſe is 
a material animal, or an extended ſolid ſubſtance with 
ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. „ > 
The idea of matter is an extended folid ſubſtance; 
wherever there is ſuch a ſubſtance, there is matter, and 
the eſſence of matter, whatever other qualities, not con- 
tained in that eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to 
it. For example, God creates an extended ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elſe to it, and 
ſo we may conſider it at reſt: to ſome parts of it he 
ſuperadds motion, but it has ſtill the eſſence of matter: 
other parts of it he frames into plants, with all the ex- 
cellencies of vegetation, life and beauty, which are to be 
found in a roſe or a peach- tree, &c. above the eſſence 
of matter in general, but it is ſtill but matter: to other 
parts he adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, and thoſe 
other properties that are to be found in an elephant. 
Hitherto it is not doubted but the power of God may 
go, and that the properties of a roſe, a peach, or an 
elephant, ſuperadded to matter, change not the proper- 
ties of matter; but matter is in theſe things matter ſtill. 
But if one venture to go on one ſtep further, and ſay, 
God may give to matter thought, reaſon, and volition, 


das well as ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, there are men 


ready preſently to limit the power of the omnipotent 
creator, and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroys 


the eſſence, „changes the eſſential properties of mat- 


ter. To make good which affertion, they have no 
more to ſay, but that thought and reaſon are not in- 
cJugcd in the eſſence of matter. I grant it; but what- 


ever 
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ever excellency, not contained in its eſſence, be ſuper- 
added to matter, it does not deſtroy the eſſence of mat- 
rex, if it leaves it an extended ſolid ſubſtance; wherever 


that is, there is the eſſence of matter: and if every thing 


of greater perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a ſubſtance, 
deſtroys the eſſence of matter, what will become of the 
eſſence of matter in a plant, or an animal, whoſe pro- 
perties far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid ſub- 
ſtance? 

But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how 
matter can think. I grant it; but to argue from thence, 
that God therefore cannot give to matter a faculty of 
thinking, is to ſay God's omnipotency is limited to a 
narrow compaſs, becauſe man's underſtanding is ſo; 


and brings down God's infinite power to the ſize of our 


capacities. If God can give no power to any parts of 
matter, but what men can account for from the eflence 
of matter in general ; if all ſuch qualities and properties 
muſt deſtroy the eſſence, or change the eſſential pro- 
perties of matter, which are to our conceptions above 
it, and we cannot concelve to be the natural conſe- 
quence of that eſſence: it is plain, that the eſſence of 
matter is deſtroyed, and its eſſential properties changed 
in moſt of the ſenſible parts of this our ſyſtem. For it 
is viſible, that all the planets have revolutions about 
certain remote centres, which I would have any one ex- 
plain, or make conceivable by the bare eſſence or natu- 
ral powers depending on the eſſence of matter in general, 


without ſomething added to that eſſence, which we can- 


not conceive: for the moving of matter in a crooked 

line, or the attraction of matter by matter, is all that 
can be ſaid in the caſe; either of which it is above our 
reach to derive from the eſſence of matter, or body in 
general; though one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be 
allowed to be ſuperadded in this inſtance to the eſſence 


of matter in general. The omnipotent Creator adviſed 


not with us in the making of the world, and his ways 


are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our 
finding out. 


In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation 


is not W to be wholly material; and yet he mr 
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will look into it, will obſerve excellencies and opera- 
tions in this part of matter, which he will not find con- 
rained in the eſſence of matter in general, nor be able 
to conceive how they can be produced by it. And will 
he therefore ſay, that the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed 
in them, becauſe they have properties and operations 
not contained in the eſſential properties of matter ag 
matter, nor explicable by the eſſence of matter in ge- i 
neral? 

Let us advance one ſtep farther, and we ſhall, in the 
animal. world, meet with yet greater perfections and 
properties, no ways explicable by the eſſence of matter 
in general. If the omnipotent Creator had not ſuper- 
added to the earth, which produced the irrational ani- 
mals, qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead 
earth, out of which they were made, life, ſenſe, and 
ſpontaneous motion, nobler qualities than were before 
in it, it had till remained rude ſenſeleſs matter; and if 
to the individuals of each ſpecies he had not ſu eradded 
a power of propagation, the ſpecies had periſhed with 
thoſe n. but by theſe eſſences or properties of 
each ſpecies, radded to the matter which they were 
made of, the 5 or properties of matter in general 
were not deſtroyed or changed, any more than any 
thing that was in the individuals before was deſtroyed 
or changed by the power of generation, ſuperadded to 
them by the firſt benediction of the Almighty. 

In all ſuch caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater per- 
fections and nobler qualities deſtroys nothing of the 
eſſence or perfections that were there before, unleſs there 
can. be ſhowed a manifeſt repugnancy between them; 
but all the proof offered ſor that, is only, that we can- 
not conceive how matter, without ſuch ſuperadded per- 
fections, can produce ſuch effects; which is, in truth, 
no more than to ſay, matter in general, or every part 
of matter, as matter, has them not; but is no reaſon to 
prove that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd them to 
ſome parts of matter: unleſs it can be proved to be a 
contradiction, that God ſhould give to ſome parts fr 
matter qualities and perfections, which matter in gene- 
mM has not ; though we cannot conceive how matter 18 

| inveſted 
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inveſted with them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe 
new endowments. Nor is it to be wondered that we 
cannot, whilſt we lirflit all its operations to thoſe quali- 
ties it had before, and would explain them by the known 
properties of matter in general, without any ſuch ſuper- 
induced perfections. For if this be a right rule of rea- 
ſoning to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner how it comes to be; I ſhall deſire 
them who uſe it to ſtick to this rule, and ſee what work 
it will make both in divinity as well as philoſophy; and 
whether they can advance any thing more in favour of 
ſcepticiſm. | f 

For to keep within the preſent ſubject of the power 
of thinking and ſelf- motion, beſtowed by omnipotent 
power on ſome parts of matter: the objection to this is, 
J cannot conceive how matter ſhould think. What is 
the conſequence? ergo, God cannot give it a power to 

think. Let this ſtand for a good reaſon, and then pro- 
ceed in other caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive 
how matter can attract matter at any diſtance, much 
leſs at the diſtance of 1,000,000 miles; ergo, God can» 
not give it ſuch a power. You cannot conceive. how 
matter ſhould feel or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial 
being, or be moved by it; ergo, God cannot give it 
ſuch powers: which is in effect to deny gravity and the 
revolution of the planets about the ſun; to make brutes 
mere machines, without ſenſe or ſpontaneous motion; 
and to allow man neither ſenſe nor voluntary motion. 
Let us apply this rule one degree farther, You can- 
not conceive how an extended ſolid ſubſtance ſhould 
think, therefore God cannot make it think: can you 
conceive how your own foul, or any ſubRance thinks? 
'You find indeed, that you do think, and ſo do I; but 
1 want to be told how the action of thinking is perform. 
ed: this, I confeſs, is beyond my conception; and I 
would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain 
it to me. God, I find, has given me this faculty; and 
ſince I cannot but be convinced of his power in this in- 
Nance, which though I every moment experiment in 
myſelf, yet I cannot conceive the manner of; what 
_ Would it be leſs than an inſolent abſurdity to deny his 
5 . power 
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cannot conceive the manner how ? 
To explain this matter a little farther : God has created 
a ſubſtance ; let it be, for example, a ſolid extended ſub- 
ſtance: is God bound to give it, beſides being, a power 
of action? that, I think, nobody will ſay. He therefore 
may leave it in a ſtate of inactivity, and it will be never- 
theleſs a ſubſtance; for action is not neceſſary to the 
being of any ſubſtance, - that God does create. God has 
likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an imma- 
terial ſubſtance, which will not loſe its being of a ſub- 
ſtance, though God ſhould beſtow on it nothing more 
but this bare being, without giving it any activity at 
all. Here are now two diſtinct ſubſtances, the one ma- 
terial, the other immaterial, both in a ſtate of perfect 
inactivity. Now, I aſk, what power God can give to 
one of theſe ſubſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the 
ſame diſtinct natures, that they had as ſubſtances in their 
ſtate of inactivity) which he cannot give to the other? 
In that ſtate, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for 
thinking being an action, it cannot be denied, that God 
can put an end to any action of any created ſubſtance, 
without annihilating of the ſubſtance whereof it is an 
action: and if it be ſo, he can alſo create or give exiſt- 
ence to ſuch a ſubſtance, without giving that ſubſtance 
any action at all. Now I would aſk, why omnipotency 
cannot give to either of theſe. ſubſtances, which are 
_ equally in a ſtate of perfect inactivity, the ſame power 
that it can give to the other? Let it be, for example, 
that of ſpontaneous or ſelf-motion, which is a power 
that it is ſuppoſed God can give to an unſolid ſubſtance, 
but denied that he can give to a ſolid ſubſtance: . 
If it be aſked, why they limit the omnipotency of 
God, in reference to the one rather than the other of 
theſe ſubſtances; all that can be ſaid to it, is, that they 
cannot conceive how the ſolid ſubſtance ſhould ever be 
able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are they able 
to conceive how a created unſolid ſubſtance ſhould move 


— itſelf; but there may be ſomething in an immaterial 


ſubſtance, that you do not know. I grant it; and in 
a material one too: for example, gravitation of matter 
Nas | | towards 
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towards matter, and in the ſeyeral proportions obſerv- 
able, inevitably ſhows, that there is ſomething in-mat- 
ter that we do.not underſtand, . unleſs we can conceive 
ſelf- motion in matter; or an inexplicable and incon- 
ceivable attraction in matter, at immenſe and almoſt in- 
comprehenſible diſtances : it muſt therefore be confeſſed; 
that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid ſub- 
ſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, 

that they may each of them have their diſtinct beings, 
without any activity ſuperadded to them, unleſs you 
will deny, that God can take from any being its power 
of acting, which it is probable will be thought too pre- 
ſumptuous for any one to do; and, I ſay, it is as hard 
to conceive ſelf-motion in a created immaterial, as in a 
material being, conſider it how you will: and therefore 

this is no reaſon to deny omnipotency to be able to give 
a power of ſelf-motion to a material ſubſtance, if he-. 
pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial ; fince neither of 
them can have it from themſelves, nor can we conceive 


how it can be in either of them.  —__ . 
The ſame is viſible in the other operation of thinx- 
ing; both theſe ſubſtances may be made, and exiſt with- 
out thought; neither of them has, or can have the power 
of thinking from itſelf: God may give it to either of 
them, according to the good pleaſure of his omnipo—-— , 
tency ; and in which ever of them it is, it is equally” 
beyond our capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe - 
ſubſtances thinks. But for that reaſon, to deny that 
God, who had power enough to give them both a being 
out of nothing, can, by the ſame omnipotency, give 
them what other powers and perfections he pleaſes; has 
no better a foundation than to deny his power of crea- 
tion, becauſe we cannot conceive. how it is performed: 
and there at laſt this way of reaſoning muſt terminate. 
That omnipotency cannot make a ſubſtance to be 
ſolid and not ſolid at the ſame time, I think, with due 
' reverence, we may ſay ; but that a ſolid ſubſtance may 
not have qualities, perfections and powers, which have 
no natural or. viſibly neceſſary connexion with ſolidity 
and extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of el» ++. - 
terday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If Go 
FFF; + Fan- 
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cannot join things together by connexions inconceivable 
to us, we muſt deny even the conſiſtency and being of 
matter itſelf; ſince every particle of it having ſome 
bulk, has its parts connected by ways inconceivable to 
us. So that all the difficulties that are raiſed againſt 
the thinking of matter from our ignorance. or narrow 
conceptions, ſtand not at all in the way of the power of 

God, if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove any thing 
_ again{t his having actually endued ſome parcels of mat- 
ter, 10 diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a faculty of think- 
ing, till it ean be ſhown that it contains a contradiction 
Oo On I IE TITS 
Though to me ſenſation. be comprehended under 
thinking in general, yet in the foregoing difcourſe, I 


bave ſpoken of ſenſe in brutes, as diſtinct from think- 


ing: becauſe. your lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of 
_ Tenſe in brutes. But here I rake liberty to obſerve, 
that if your lordſhip allows brutes to have fenfation, it 
Will follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome 
Päarcels of matter a power of perception and thinking ; 
or that all animals have immaterial and conſequently, 
according to your lordſhip, immortal ſouls, as well as 
men: and to fay that fleas and mites, &c. have immortal 
© fouls as well as men, will poſſtbly be looked on as going 
Aa. great way to ſerve an hypotheſis, and it would: not 
very well agree with what your lordſhip ſays, Anfw. 2. 
P. 64, to the words of Solomon, quoted out of Eccleſ. 
—)ö—U—8 “T 0. CEN a8 i ĩ ĩ ̃ ̃ Gr te i 
I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, 
that they who are ſo forward to beſtow hard cenſures or 
names on the opinions of thoſe who differ from them, 
may conſider whether: ſometimes: they are not. more due 
te their on: and that they may bg perſuaded a little to 
temper that heat, which ſuppoſing the truth in their 
current opinions, gives them (as they think) a right to 
lay what imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would 
tairly examine the grounds they ſtand upon. For talk- 
ing with a ſuppoſition and inſinuations, that truth and 
knowledge, nay, and religion too, ſtands ard falls with 
ftt⸗heir ſyſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way af begging 
te queſtion, and aſſuming to themſelves,. under the 
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pretence of zeal for the cauſe of God, a title to infalli- 


"bility. It is very becoming that men's zeal for truth 
ſhould go as far as their proofs, but not go for proofs 


themſelves. He that attacks received opinions, with 
any thing but fair arguments, may, I own, be juſtly 
ſuſpected not to mean well, nor to be led by the love 
of truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who ſo 
defends them. An errour is not the better for being 


common, nor truth the worſe for having lain neglected :. 


and if it were put to the vote any where in the world, I 
doubt, as things are managed, whether truth would have 


the majority; at leaſt, whilſt the authority of men, and 


not the examination of things, muſt be its meaſure. The 
imputation of ſcepticiſm, and thoſe broad inſinuations 
to render what I have-writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent as if 
that were the great buſineſs of all this pains you have 


been at about me, has made me ſay thus much, my lord, 


rather as my ſenſe of the way to eſtabliſh truth in its full 


Force and beauty, than that I think the world will need 


to have any thing: ſaid to it, to make it diftinguiſh be- 
tween your lordſhip's and my defign in writing; which 
therefore I ſecurely leave to the judgment of the reader, 
and. return to the argument in hand. * 

What I have above ſaid I take to be a full anſwer to 


all that your lordſhip would infer from my idea of mat- 
ter, of liberty, and of identity, and from the power of 


abſtracting. You aſk, © how can my way of liberty 
agree with the idea that bodies can operate only by 
% motion and impulſe?” Anſw. By the omnipotency 
of God, who can make all things agree, that involve 
not a contradicton. It is true, I fay, that 8 
„bodies operate by impulſe, and nothing Thy * 
e elſe.” And ſo I thought when I writ it. 
and can yet conceive no other way of their operation. 
But Lam ſince convinced by the judicious Mr. New- 
ton's incomparable book, that it is too bold a preſump- 
tio to limit God's power, in this point, by my narrow 
conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards matter, 
by ways inconceivable to me, is not-only a demonſtra- 
tion that God can, if he pleaſes, put into bodies powers, 


| _ ways of e above what can be derived from 
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our idea of body, or can be explained by what we know 1 5 


of matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable and every where 
viſible inſlance, that he has done. ſo. And therefore in 

the next edition of my book, I ſhall take care to > have 
that paſſage rectified. | 
As to ſelf-conſciouſneſs, your lordſhip aſks, * wo hat 

« is there like ſelt-conſciouſneſs in matter?“ Nothing 
at all in matter as matter. But that God cannot beſtow 
on ſome parcels of matter a power of thinking, and with 
it ſelf-conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by aſking, 
ho is it poſſible to apprehend that mere body ſhould 
cc perceive that it doth perceive? The weakneſs of our 
apprehenſion I grant in the caſe: I confeſs as much as 
vou pleaſe, that we cannot conceive how a ſolid, no nor 
how an unſolid created ſubſtance thinks ; but this weak- 
neſs of our apprehenſions reaches not the power of God, 
whoſe weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in man. 

Your argument from abſtraction we have in this queſ- 
© tion, © if it may be in the power of matter to think, 
s how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organized 
* bodies as the. brutes have to enlarge their ideas by 
e abſtraction?” Anſw. This ſeems to. ſuppoſe, that I 
place thinking within the natural power of matter. If 
that be your meaning, my lord, I neither ſay, nor ſup- 
poſe, that all matter has naturally in it a faculty of think- 
ing, but the direct contrary. But if you mean that cer- 
tain parcels of matter, ordered by the divine power, as 
ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from 
his omnipotency the faculty of thinking; that indeed I 
fay, and that being granted, the anſwer to your queſtion is 
eaſy, ſince if omnipotency can give thought to any ſolid 
fubſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may, give 
that faculty in an higher or lower degree, as it pleaſes 
him, who knows what diſpoſition of the ſubject is ſuited 
to ſuch a particular way or degree of thinking. 

Another argument to prove, that God cannot endue 
any parcel of matter with the faculty of thinking, is 
taken from thoſe words of mine, where I ſhow by. what 
connexion of ideas we may come to know, that God is 
an immaterial ſubſtance, They are theſe : the idea of 
« an eternal, actual n being, with the idea af 
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c 1mmateriality, by the intervention of the idea of mat- 
<« ter, and of its actual diviſion, diviſibility, and want 
of perception,” &c. From whence your lordſhip 
thus argues, here the want of perception is owned to 
«be ſo eſſential to matter, that God is therefore con- 
© cluded to be immaterial.” Anſw. Perception and 
knowledge in that one eternal being, where it has its 
ſource, 'it is viſible, muſt be eſſentially infeparable from 
it; therefore the actual want of perception in ſo great 
part of the particular parcels of matter, is a demonſtra- 


tion, that the firſt being, from whom perception and 


knowledge is inſeparable, is not matter. How far this 
makes the want of perception an eſſential property of 
matter, I will not diſpute ; it ſuffices, that it ſhows, that 
er mer is not an eſſential property of matter; and 


therefore matter cannot be that eternal original being, 
to which perception and knowledge is eſſential. Mat- 
ter, I fay, naturally is without perception; ergo, ſays 


your lordſhip, “ want of perception is an eſſential pro- 
«*perty of matter, and God doth not change the eſſen- 
tial properties of things, their nature remaining.“ 
From whence you infer, that God cannot beſtow on any 

arcel of matter the nature of matter remaining) a fa- 
culty of thinking. If the rules of logic, ſince my days, 


be not changed, I may ſafely deny this conſequence. 
For an argument that runs thus, God does not, ergo, 
ce he cannot ;** I was taught, when I came firſt to the 


univerſity, would not hold. For I never ſaid God did; 
but “that I fee no contradiction in it, that | 
* he ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome *I'% 
ce ſyſtems of ſenſeleſs matter a faculty of 

thinking: and I know nobody, before Des Cartes, 


that ever pretended to ſhow that there was any contra- 


diction in it. So that at worſt, my not being able to 


ſee in matter any ſuch incapacity, as makes it impoſſible. 


for omnipotency to beſtow on it a faculty of thinking, 
makes me oppoſite only to the Carteſians. For as far 
as J have ſeen or heard, the fathers of the chriſtian 


church never pretended to demonſtrate that matter was 
incapable to receive a power of ſenſation, perception 
and thinking; from the hand of the omnipotent creator. 
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Let us „ if you pleaſe, e the form of your 
- argumentation right, and that your lordſhip means, 
| God cannot: and then if your argument be good, it 

proves, that God could not give to Balaam's aſs a power 
to ſpeak to his maſter-as he did; for the want of rational 
_ diſcourſe being natural to that ſpecies, it is but for our 
lordſhip to call it an eſſential property, and then God 
cannot change the eſſential properties of things, their 
nature femaining: whereby it is proved, that God can- 
not, with all his e give to an re 
to ſpeak as Balaam's did. 

Jou ay, my lord, you do not ſet bound!s to God' * 
* omnipotency: for he may, if he pleaſes, change a 
« body into an immaterial ſubſtance; i. el take au ay 
from a 79 Le the ſolidity which it had before, and 
which made it matter, and then give it a, faculty of 
thinking, which it had not before, and which makes it 
a ſpirit, the ſame ſubſtance remaining. For if the ſame 
ſubſtance remains not, body is not changed into an im- 
material ſubſtance, but the folid fubſtance, and all be- 
longing to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance created; which is not a change of one thing into 
another, but the deſtroying of one, and making another 
6 de novo.“ In this change therefore of a body, or 
material ſubſtance, into an immaterial, let us nge 
theſe diſtinct conſiderations. 

Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes,” ike) a 
from a ſolid Ae ſolidity, which is that which 
makes it a material ſubſtance or body; and may make 
it an immaterial ſubſtance, i. e. a ſubſtance without 
ſolidity. But this privation of one quality, gives it not 

another: the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble 
quality, does not give it an higher or nobler; that muſt 
be the giſt of God. For the bare privation of one, and 
a meaner quality, cannot be the poſition of an higher 
and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that cogitation, or 
the power of thinking, reſults from the nature of ſub- 
ſtance itſelf; which if it do, then wherever there is ſub- 

ſtance, there muſt be cogitation or a power of thinking. 
Here then, upon your lordſhip's own principles, is an 
mn ſubſtance without Le * vr; dens, 


n 


* 
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In the next place, you will not deny, but God may 


give to this ſubſtance, thus deprived of ſolidity, a faculty 
of thinking ; for you ſuppoſe it made capable of that, 


by being made immaterial : whereby you allow, that the 
lame numerical ſubſtance may be ſometimes wholly in- 
cogitative, or without a power of thinking, and at other 
times perfectly dogitasine, or endued with a power af 
thinking. 

Further, you will not-deny, but God can give it iſoli- 
dity, and make it material again. For I conclude it 
will not be denied, that God can make it again what it 
was before. Now I crave leave to aſk your lordſhip, 
why God having given to this ſubſtance the faculty of 
thinking after ſolidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore 
to it ſolidity again, without taking away the faculty of 
thinking? When you have reſolved this, my lord, you 
will have proved it impoſſible for God's omnipotence to 
give to a ſolid ſubſtance a faculty of thinking; but till 
then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yet denying 
that God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in 
itſelf poſſible: which, as 1 humbly conceive, is viſi- 
bly to ſer bounds: to God' s omnipotency; though you 
ſay here, you do not fet bounds to God's omnipo- 
4 ten. "2. 

If I ſhould intivace your lordſhip? S way of writing, I 
| ſhould not -omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take 
notice that this was his way, dęum verbis ponere, re 
ce tollere: and then add, that I am certain you do 
not think he promoted the great ends of morality and 
religion.“ For it is wah ſuch candid and kind inſi- 
nuations as theſe, that you bring in both Hobbes and 
Spinoſa into your diſcourſe here about God's being able, 
if he pleaſes, to give to ſome parcels of matter, ordered 
as he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking: neither of thoſe 
authors having, as appears by any paſſages you bring 
out of them, ſaid any thing to this queſtion, nor having, 
as it ſeems, any other buſineſs here, but by their names 
tkilfully to give that character to my book, with which 
you would recommend it to the world. 


L pretend not to inquire what meaſure of zeal, nor 


for _ guides your lordſhip's pen in ſuch a way of 
H h 4 | writ- 
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writing, as yours has all along been with me: only I 
cannot but conſider what reputation it would give to 
the writings of the fathers of the church, if they ſhould 

think truth required, or religion allowed them to imi- 

tate ſuch patterns. But God be thanked there be thoſe 

amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of manag- 
ing the cauſe of truth or religion: they being ſenſible, 

that if every one, who believes or can pretend he has 

truth on his fide, is thereby authorized without proof 
to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice men's 
minds againſt the other ſide; there will be great ravage 
made on charity and practice, without any gain to truth 

or knowledge. And that the liberties frequently taken 
by diſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that 

the world, in all ages, has received ſo much harm, and 

ſw little advantage, from controverſies in religion. 


Theſe are the arguments which your lordſhip has 
brought to confute one ſaying in my book, by other 
paſſages in it; which therefore being all but * argu- 
*< menta-ad hominem,”” if they did prove what they da 
not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a victory over me: 
a thing, methinks, ſo much beneath your lordſhip, that 
it does not deſerve one of your pages. The queſtion is, 
whether God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of 
matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of perception 
and thinking. You. ſay, you look upon a miſtake 
herein to be of dangerous conſequence, as to the great 
e ends of religion and morality.” If this be ſo, my 
lord; I think one may well wonder why your lordſhip 
has brought no arguments to eſtabliſh the truth itſelf, 
which you look on to be of ſuch dangerous conſequence 
to be miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo many pages only 
in a perſonal matter, in endeavouring to ſhow, that! 
had inconſiſtencies in my book: which, if any ſuch 
thing had been ſhowed, the queſtion would be ſtill as 


far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking . 
about 1t as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had | 
been ſaid. If therefore your lordſhip's care of the great 
ends of religion and morality have made you think it 
neceſſary to clear this queſtion, the world has reaſon to 
lude there is little to be ſaid againſt that propoſi- 
3 8 „ ; „ 
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tion, which is to be found in my book concerning the 
poſſibility, that ſome parcels of matter might be ſo or- 
dered by omnipotence, as to be endued with a faculty of 
thinking, if God ſo pleaſed; ſince your lordſhip's con- 
cern for the promoting the great ends of religion and 
morality, has not enabled you to produce one argument 


againſt a propoſition, that you think of ſo dangerous 
conſequence to them. 4 


And here I crave leave to obey; that though in 


your title- page you promiſe to prove, that my notion of 
ideas is inconſiſtent with itſelf (which if it were, it could 
hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any thing elſe) 
and with the articles of the chriſtian faith; yet your 
attempts all along have been to prove me in ſome paſ- 
ſages of my book inconſiſtent with myſelf, without hav- 
ing ſhown any propoſition in my book inconſiſtent with 
15 article of the chriſtian faith. 

I think your lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one argu- 


ment of your own : but it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs 


I do not ſee how it is apt much to promote religion, 
eſpecially the chriſtian religion founded on revelation. 
I ſhall ſer down your lordſhip's words, that they may 


be conſidered. You ſay, that you are of opinion, that 


the great ends of religion and morality are beſt ſecured 


« by the proofs of the immortality of the ſoul from its 


« nature and properties; and which, you think, proves 
« it immaterial. Your lordſhip does not queſtion, whe- 


* ther God can give Immortality to a material ſub. 


* ſtance; but you ſay, it takes off very much from the 
* evidence of immortality, if it depend wholly upon 
* God's giving that, which of its own nature it is not 


*« capable of,” Nc. 80 likewiſe you ſay, * if a man 


ec cannot be certain, but that matter may think (as I 


« affirm) then what becomes of the ſoul's inimateriality. | 


(and conſequently immortality) from its operations?“ 
But for all this, fay I, his aſſurance of faith remains on 
its own baſis. Now you appeal to any man of ſenſe, 
whether the finding the uncertainty of his own prin- 
ce ciples which he went er in point of reaſon, doth 
« not weaken the credibilit of theſe fundamental arti- 


Wow beate — they are conſiered purely as matters of | 
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4c faith? for n there was a RON) credibility i in. 
them on the account of reaſon; but by going on 
«© wrong grounds of certainty, all ahnt ü is loft; and in- 


« ſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever: 


« And if the evidence of faith falls ſo much ſhort af that 
of reaſon, it muſt nceds have lefs effect upon men's 
«« minds, when the ſubſerviency of reaſon is taken away; 
« as it muſt be when the grounds of certainty- by reaſon 
* 57 avevaniſbed.” Is it at all ꝓrobable, that he who finds his 


© reafon dedeive him in ſuch fundamental points, fhould 


cc 5 — his faith ſtand firm and unmoveable on the ac- 
% count of revelation? For in matters of revelation, 


there muſt be ſome antecedent principles ſuppoſed, 


« before we can believe any thing on the account of it. 
Mliaore to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome pages far- 


ther, where from ſome of my words your lordſhip ſays, 


you cannot but obſerve, that we have mo certainty 


« upon my grounds, that ſelf-conſcioufneſs depends 
«, upon an individual immaterial ſubſtance, and conſe- 
*©, quently that a material ſubſtance may, according to 


my principles, have ſelf- conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt, 
* that I am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon 
% your lordſhip bids me conſider, whether this doth 
10 not a little affect the whole article of the reſurrec- 
tion? What does all this tend to? but to make the 
world believe, that I have leſſened the credibility of the 
immortality of the ſoul and the reſurrection, by faying, 


that though it be moſt highly probable, that the foul is | 


immaterial,” yet upon my principles it cannot be demon- 
ſtrated; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's omnipo- 
tency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome parcels of 
matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fit, a faculty of thinking. 


This your accuſation of my leſſening the 2 


of theſe articles of faith is founded on this, that the 
article of the immortality of the ſoul abates of its credi- 
bility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which 1 1s 


the ſuppoſed proof from reaſon and philoſophy of its 


immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural rea- 


_— 


on. Which argument of your lordſhip's bottoms, as 


humbly conceive, on this; that divine revelation abates 


* its * in all 6 prpor- 
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tionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport the teſtimony | 
of God. And all that your lordſhip in thoſe paſſages 
_ ſaid, when examined, will I ſuppoſe be found to 
mport thus much, viz. Does God propoſe any thing to 
— FE to be believed? It is very fit and credible to 
be believed, if reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. 
But, if human reaſon comes ſhort, in the caſe, and can- 
not make it out, its credibility is thereby leſſened : 
which is in effect to ſay, that the veracity of God is 
not a firm and ſure foundation of faith to rely upon, 
without the concurrent teſtimony of reaſon; i. e. with 
reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on 
his own word, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf credi- 
ble, and might be believed without him. | 
If this be a way to promote religion, the chriſtian 
religion in all its articles, I am not ſorry that it ĩs not a. 
way to be found in any of my writings; for I imagine 
any thing like this would (and I ſhould think deſerved). 
to have other titles than bare ſcepticiſm beſtowed upon 
it, and would have raiſed no ſmall outcry againſt any 
one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all 
that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. 
Such as I, the © profanum vulgus, who take too much 
upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do but 
to hearken and believe, though what be ſaid thould ſub-. 
vert the very foundations of the chriſtian faith. | 

What 1 have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly e e 
in your lordſhip's argument, that when I met with it 
in your anſwer to my firſt letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange 
for a man of your lordſhip's character, and in a diſpute 
in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I could 
hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a ſlip of your pen: 
but when 1 found it in your ſecond letter made uſe of 
again, and ſeriouſly enlarged as an argument of weight 
to be inſiſted upon, I was convinced, that it was a prin- 
ciple that you heartily embraced, how little favourable 
ſoever it was to the articles of the chriſtian religion, and 
particularly thoſe which you 'undertook to defend. | 
I defire my reader to peruſe the paſſages as they ſtand 
in your letters themſelves, and ſee whether what you 
fay in them does not amount to this, that a wander | 
| from 
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from God is more or lefs credible, according as it has a 
— 322 or weaker confirmation from human reaſon. 
or, 

1. Vour lordſhip ſays, © you a6” not. queſtion whe- 
* ther God can give immortality to a material ſub- 
« ſtance; but you ſay it takes off very much from the 
evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon 

« God's giving that which of its own nature it is not 
0 capable 8 

To which I reply, any one's not being aſe: to de- 
monſtrate the ſoul to be immaterial takes off not very 
much, nor at all of the evidence of its immortality, if 
God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal; becauſè the 
veracity of God is a demonſtration of the truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another demonſtration 
of a propoſition that is demonſtratively true, takes not 
off from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear 
demonſtration, there is as much evidence as any truth 
= have, that is not ſelf-evident, God has revealed that | 

the ſouls of men ſhall live for ever: but ſays your lord- 

| ſhip, «from this evidence it takes off very much, if it 
« depends wholly upon God's giving that, which of its 
* own nature it is not capable of; i. e. the revelation 
and teſtimony of God loſes much of its evidence, if this 
depends wholly upon the good pleaſure of God, and 
cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural reaſon, 
_ that the ſoul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own 


nature immortal. For that is all that here ! is or can be 


meant by theſe words, „which of its 6wn nature it is 
not capable of, to make them to the purpoſe. For 
the whole of your lordſhip's diſcourſe here is to prove, 
that the ſoul cannot be material, becauſe then the evi- 
dence of its being immortal would be very much leffen- 
ed. Which is to fay, that it is not as credible upon 
divine revelation, that a material ſubſtance ſhould be 
immortal, as an immaterial; or which is all one, that 
God is not equally ro be believed, when he declares that 
a material ſubſtance ſhall be immortal, as when he de- 


dlares that an immaterial ſhall be ſo; becauſe the im 


mortality of a material ſubſtance e cannot be demonſtrated 
from natural reaſon, eee, 
| = et 
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Let. * try this rule of your lordſhip's a little farther. 


God hath revealed, that the bodies men ſhall have after 
the reſurrection, as well as their ſouls, ſhall live to eter- 
nity : does your lordſhip believe the eternal life of the 
one of theſe more than the other, hecauſe you think you 


can prove it of one of them by natural reaſon, and of 
the other not? Or can any one, who admits of divine 


revelation in the caſe; doubt of one of them more than 
the other? Or think this propoſition leſs credible, the 
bodies of men, after the reſurrection, ſhall live for ever, 
than this, that the ſouls of men ſhall, after the reſurrec- 
tion, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if he thinks 
either of them is leſs credible than the other. If. this 
be ſo, reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God is to be 
believed,.and the credit of divine teſtimony muſt receive. 
its force from the evidence of reaſon ; which is evidently 
to take away the credibility of divine revelation, in all 
ſupernatural truths, wherein the evidence of reaſon fails. 
And how much ſuch a principle as this tends. to the 
ſupport of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting 
the chriſtian religion, I ſhall leave it to your lordſhip 
to conſider. This I think I may be confident in, that 
few chriſtians have founded their belief of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul upon any thing but revelation : ſince 
if they had entertained it upon natural and philoſophi- 


cal reaſons, they could not have avoided the mph 5 
l 


its pre-exiſtence before its union to the body, as we 
as its future exiſtence after its ſeparation from it. This 
is juſtified by that obſervation of Dr. Cudworth, B. i. 
c. 1. $31. where he affirms, * that there was never any 
e of the ancients, before chriſtianity, - that held the 
„ ſoul's future permanency after death, who did not 
* . likewiſe aſſert its pre-exiſtence.”” an 
I am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoſa, as to be 
able to ſay what were their opinions in this matter. But 
poſſibly there be thoſe, who will think your lordſhip's 


authority of more uſe to them in the caſe than thoſe - 
juſtly decried names ; and be glad to find your lordſhip - 
a patron of the oracles of reaſon, ſo little to the advan- 


tage of the oracles of divine revelation. . This at leaſt, I 


the 
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the next page, that thoſe wha have gone about to lefſen 


. the credibility of the articles of faith, which evidently 
they do, who ſay they are lefs credible, becauſe' they 
cannot be made out demonſtratively by natural reaſon ; 
have not been thought to ſecure ſeveral of the articles 


of the chriſtian faith: eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, 


Incarnation, and Reſurrection of the body, which are 
thoſe upon the account of which I am . by 238 
lordſhip into this diſpute. 


J ſhall not trouble the 4 with your. lordſhip? s en- 
deavours in the following words, to prove, that if the 


ſoul be not an immaterial ſubſtance, it can be nothing 
but life; your very firſt words viſibly confuting all that 
you allege to that purpoſe. They are, “ if the ſoul be 


e a material ſubſtance, it is really nothing but life; 
which is to ſay, that if the ſoul be really a ſubſtance, it 


is not really a ſubſtance, but really nothing elſe but an 


affection of a ſubſtance: for the life, whether of a ma- 


terial or immaterial ſubſtance, i is not the re itſelf, 
 Þut an affection of it. | 


2. You ſay, although we think the Wente ſtate of 


e dhe ſoul after death is ſufficiently revealed in the 
_ © ſcripture; yet it creates a great difficulty in under- 


* ſtanding it, if the ſoul be nothing but life, or a ma- 
* terial ſubſtance, which muſt be diſſolved when life is 
e ended. For if the ſoul be a material ſubſtance, it 
© muſt be made up, as others are, of the cohefion of 


e ſolid and ſeparate parts, how minute and invifible 
* ſoever they be. And what is it which ſhould keep 


t them together, when life is gone? So that it is no 
<« eaſy matter to give an account, how the ſoul ſhould 
< be capable of immortality, unleſs it be an immate- 
«* rial ſubſtance; and then we know the ſolution and 


e texture. of bodies cannot ene the n re of a 


ec different nature.“ 
Let it be as lined: a matter, a8 it il, ce to- give an 


* account what it is, that. ſnould keep the parts of a 


e material ſoul together, after it is ſeparated from the 


body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account 


of it, as to give an account what it is which ſniould keep 


together: a material and ie ſubſtanee. And — 
6 | | "The 


7 
I 
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the difficulty the TROP is to give an account of that, I 
hope does not, our lordſhip, weaker the credibi- 
lity of the 3 ale union of ſoul and body to eter- 
nity: and I perfuade myſelf char the men af · ſenſe, to 
whom your lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find 
tbeir belief of this fundamental point much weakened 
by that difficulty. I thought therefore (and by your 


lordſhip's permiſſion would think ſo ſtill) —_ the union 


of parts of matter, one with another, is as much. im the 


hands of God, as the union of a material and immate- 


_ rial ſubſtance; and that it does not take off very much, 

or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which d 
Ko aon that union, that it is no. eafy matter to give 

an account what it is that ſhould keep them together: 
though its depending wholly upon the gift and good 
_ pteaſure of God, where the manner creates great ditfi- 


. . culry in the underſtanding, and our reafon cannot dif- 


cover in the nature of things how it is, be that which 

2 lordſhip ſo poſitively fays, leſſens the credibility 
« of the fundamental articles of the reſurrection and 
„ immertaliry. FR 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a lirtle, and 

to ſhow of how fmall force it is even with yourſelf; give 

me leave to preſume, that your lordſhip-as firmly believes 

the immortality of the body after the reſurrection, as 


| © any other article of faith: if fo, then it being no eaſy 


matter to give an account what it is that ſhalt keep to- 
gether the parts of a material ſoul, to one that belie 
it is material, can no more weaken the credibility'sf 
its immortality, than the like difficulty weakens the ere- 
dibility of the immortality of the body. For when your 
. lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an account, 
. Whar it is beſides the good pleaſure of God, which ſhall 
keep together the parts of our material bodies to eter- 
. Nity,. or even foul and body; I-doubt not but any one, 
who ſhall think the ſoul material, will alſo find it as eaſy 
to give an account, What it is chat ſhall keep thoſe parts 
1 of matter alſo together to eternity. : 
Meere it not that the warmth of comerbreriy is apt to 
ä make men ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe principles 
1 ER (when * will ſerve: their As which oe 
e ave 
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| have highly. condemned in others, I ſhould wonder to a 


find your lordſhip to argue, that becauſe © it is a diffi- 
** culty to underſtand what ſhould keep together the 
c minute parts of a. material ſoul, when life is gone; 
« and becauſe it is not an eaſy matter to give an account 
« how the ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs | 
« jt be an immaterial ſubſtance: therefore it is not ſo 
credible, as if it were eaſy to give an account, by natural 
reaſon, how it could be. For to this it is, that all this 
your diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what is already 
ſet down out of page 55, and will be more fully made 


cout by what your lordſhip ſays in other places, though | 


there need no ſuch proofs, fince it would all * NT 
againſt me in any other ſenſe. +: h 


I thought your lordſhip had in 6 laces afferted, | 


and inſiſted on this truth, that no part of divine revela- 


tion was the leſs to be believed, 'becauſe the thing itſelf 


created great difficulties in the underſtanding, and the 
manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was no 
caly matter to give an account how it was. This, as 1 

take. it, your lordſhip condemned in others, as a very 


_ unreaſonable Ft and ſuch as would ſubvert all the 


articles of the chriſtian religion that were mere matters 
of faith, as I think it will: and is it poſſible, that you 


ſhould-make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt the article of 


life and immortality,” that Chriſt hath brought to light 


through the goſpel; and neither was, nor could be made 


out- by natural reaſon without revelation? But you will 
fay, you ſpeak only of the ſoul; and your words are, 
that © it is no eaſy matter to give an account, how the. 
* ſoul ſhould be capable of immortality, unleſs it be an 
C immaterial ſubſtance.” I grant it; but crave leave 


to ſay, that there is not any one of thoſe difficulties that 


are, or can be raiſed,” about the manner how a material 
ſoul can be immortal, which do not as well reach. the 55 | 


immortality of the body. 


But if it were not ſo, I am — this princi = of your a 
lordſhip- s would reach other articles of faith, wherein 


our natural reaſon finds it not eaſy to give an account how | 
' thoſe myſteries are; and which therefore, according to 
yaun EO, muſt be. leſs credible than other articles, 


r 


— N 
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that create leſs difficulty to the underſtanding. For 


your lordſhip ſays, that you appeal to any man of ſenſe, | 
whether to a man who thought by his principles he coul ü 
from natural grounds demonſtrate the immortality of * 
the ſoul, the finding the uncertainty of thoſe principles 4 
he went upon in point of reaſon; i. e. the finding he 1 
could not certainly prove it by natural reaſon, doth not ( 
weaken the credibility of that fundamental article, when 'q 
it is conſidered purely as a matter of faith. Which in fl 
effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a pro- it 
pofition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by 1 
natural reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: 1 
which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with - 9 
due reverence be it ſpoken, that God is leſs to be believed 9 
when he affirms a propoſition that cannot be proved by | 
natural reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be | 
proved by it. The direct contrary to which is my opi- 1 
nion; though you endeavour to make it good by theſe 0 
following words: © if the evidence of faith falls ſo much a 

e ſhort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect 1 
« upon men's minds, when the ſubſerviency of reaſon is 9 
« taken away; as it muſt be, when the grounds of cer- 4 
<« tainty by reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, 1 
e that he who finds his reaſon deceive him in ſuch fun- i 
. damental points, ſhould have his faith ſtand firm and 1 
„ unmoveable on the account. of revelation ??* Than [| 
which, I think, there are hardly plainer words to be 9 
found out, to declare, that the credibility of God's teſti- if 
mony. depends on the natural evidence or probability of 1 
the things we receive from revelation, and riſes and falls i 
with it; and that the truths of God, or the articles of | 
mere faith, loſe ſo much of their credibility, as they a 
want proof from ren which if true, revelation may i 
come to have no credibility at all. For if in this pre- bi 
{ent caſe, the credibility of this propoſition, the ſouls of þ 
men ſhall live for ever, revealed in the ſcripture, be i 
leſſened by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively = 
proved from reaſon, though it be aſſerted to be moſt i 
highly probable; muſt not, by the ſame rule, its credi- 9 

_ bility dwindle away to nothing, if natural reaſon ſhould "| 
not be able to make it out to be ſo much as probable, | 
„„ „%% 4 | e | 
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or ſhould place the probability from natural principles 
on the other ſide? For if mere want of demonſtration 
leſſens the credibility of any propoſition divinely re- 
* vealed, muſt not want of probability, or contrary pro- 
bability from natural reaſon, quite take away its credi- 
- bility? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one caſe the 
veracity of God, and the credibility of the truths we 
receive from him by revelation, be ſubjected to the ver- 
dicts of human reaſon, and be allowed to receive any 
acceſſion or diminution from other proofs, or want of 
aher proofs of its certainty or probability. JE! 
If this: be your lordfhip's way to promote veligion,-4 or 
8 esd its articles, I know not what argument the 
& : greateſt enemies of it could uſe, more effectual for the 
| ſubverſion of thofe you have undertaken to defend; this 
being to reſolve all revelation perfectly and purely into 
natural reaſon, to bound its credibility by that, and 
leave no room for faith in other things, than what can 
be accounted for by natural reaſon without revelation. 
- - _ 22-/Your lordſhip inſiſts much upon it, as if IJ had con- 
brd what I had ſaid in my Eſſay, by ſaying, that 
upon my principles it cannot be demonſtratively proved, 
that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in us that thinks, 
Ss however probable it be. He that will be at the pains to 
2 that chapter of mine, and conſider it, will find, 
that my buſineſs there was to ſhow, that it was no harder 
to conceive an immaterial than a material ſubſtance; 
and that from the ideas of thought, and a power of f 
moving of matter, which we experienced in ourſelves 
_ (ideas. originally not belonging to matter as matter) 
there was no more difficulty to conclude there was an 
—immaterial ſubſtance in us, than; that we had material 
parts. Theſe ideas of thinking, and power of moving 
of matter, I in another place ſhowed, did demonſtra- 
tively lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiſtence 
of an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the 
idea of ſpirit in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; in which ſenſe I alſo 
applied it to the ſoul,” in that 23d chapter of my Eſſay: 
the eaſily conceivable poſſibility, nay, great probability, 
that that thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial, giving 
me Jufficient - ground for i it. In which 0 I ſhall 


I 1 9 2 think 


>. 
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think I may ſafely attribute it to the thinking ſubſtance 
in us, till your lordſhip ſhall have better proved from 
my words, that. it is impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. 
For I only ſay, that it is poſſible, i. e. involves no 
contradiction, that God the omnipotent immaterial ſpirit 

_ ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome parcels of matter, 
diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a power of thinking and mov- 
ing: which parcels of matter ſo endued with a power 

of thinking and motion, might properly be called ſpirits, 
in contradiſtinction to unthinking matter, In all which, 
I preſume, there is no manner of contradiction. 

I juſtified my uſe of the word ſpirit in that ſenſe, 
from the authorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the 
Latin word ſpiritus, from whence ſpirit is derived, to a 
ſoul as a thinking thing, without excluding materiality 
out of it. To which your lordſhip replies, © that Cicero, 
« in his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes the ſoul not to 
« be a finer ſort of body, but of a different nature from 
te the body.—That he calls the body the priſon of the 
« ſoul.— And fays that a wiſe man's buſineſs is to draw 
* off his ſoul from his body. And then your lordſhip 
concludes, as is uſual, with a queſtion, is it poſſible 
t now to think ſo great a man looked on the ſoul but 
«. as a modification of the body, which muſt be at an 
« end with life?” Anſw. No; it is impoſſible that a man 
of ſo. good ſenſe as Tully, when he uſes the word corpus 
or body, for the groſs and viſible parts of a man, which 
he acknowledges to be mortal; ' ſhould look on the ſoul 
to be a modification of that body, in a diſcourſe wherein 
he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was 
immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great 
men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeſtly to con- 
tradict themſelves. He had therefore no thought con- 
cerning the modification of the body of man in the caſe, 
he was not ſuch a trifler as to examine, whether the 
modification of the body of a man was immortal, when 
that body itſelf was mortal: and therefore that which 
he reports as Dicœarchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in the 
beginning without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's * 
was a direct, plain, and ſenſible inquiry, viz. What the 
ſoul was; to ſee whether thence he-could diſcoyer 
Cob 16 p h 1 2. | 515 5 Its 
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1 Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply 
its immortality. But in all that diſcourſe in his firſt 


book of Tuſculan Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much 


of his reading and reaſon, there is not one ſyllable ſhow- 
ing the leaſt thought, that the ſoul was an immaterial 
ſubſtance ; | but many things directly to the contrary. 
6 Indeed (r.) he ſhuts out the body, taken 
oy, in the ſenſe he uſes corpus all along, for 
ge. the ſenſible organical parts of a man, and is 
So ſpeaks En- poſitive that is not the ſoul: and body in 
ni: © Ter- this ſenſe, taken for the human body, he 
9 d. at mens calls the priſon of the ſoul; and ſays a wiſe 
ok — ſt,” man, inſtancing Socrates and Cato, is glad 
of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But 
he no Were ſays any ſuch thing of matter: he calls not 
matter in general the priſon of the ſoul, nor talks a 
word of being ſeparate from it. f | 
2.) He concludes, that the ſoul is not er aer 
things here below, OO uy of a ny eee of the | 
mente 0 27). | 
N He excludes the two groſs elements, earth and 
water, from being the ſoul, c. 26. j 
So far he is clear and poſitive : bite beyond this heis | 
uncertain ; beyond this he could not get. For in ſome 
places he ſpeaks doubrfully, whether the ſoul be not 
air or fire: „ anima fit animus igniſve neſcio,”” c. 25 
And therefore he agrees with Panœtius, that, if it 5 | 
at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, inflammata . 
anima, inflamed air;“ and for this he gives ſeveral 
reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be of a 
peculiar nature fi its own, yet he is ſo far from think- 
ing it immaterial, that he ſays, c: 19, that the admit- 
ting it to be of an aerial or igneous nature apt not be 
1 invonſiſtent with any thing he e had ſaid: WH 
| That which he ſeems moſt to incline to, is; that the : 
ſoul was not at all elementary, but was of the ſame fub- 


Nance with the heavens; which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh i 


from the four elements and the changeable bodies here 
1 73 which he ſuppoſed made up of them, called 

quinta eſſentia. That this was Tully's opinion, is 

| plain | from theſe words: * ergo, animus, qui, ut ego 
dico, divinus eſt, ut 3 audet dicere deus; & 

. | 45 _« quidem 
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e quidem fi deus, aut anima aut ignis eſt, idem eſt 
« animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura cœleſtis & terra 


c vacat & humore; fic utriuſque harum rerum huma- - 


nus animus eſt expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quædam 
natura ab Ariſtotele inducta; primum hæc & deo- 
«« rum eſt & animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti, 
© his 1pfis verbis in conſolatione hec expreſſimus, 
c. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27, to repeat thoſe his 
own words, which your lordſhip has quoted out of him, 


wherein he had affirmed, in his treatiſe, „de conſola- 


“ tione,”” the ſoul not to have its original from the 
earth, or to be mixed or made of any thing earthly ; 


but had ſaid, © Singularis eſt igitur quædam natura & 


« vis animi ſejuncta ab his uſitatis notiſque naturis.“ 


 Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's 


« quinta eſſentia; which being unmixed, being that 


of which the gods and fouls conſiſted, he calls it “di- 
« vinum, cœleſte,“ and concludes it eternal; it being, 


as he ſpeaks, © ſejunca ab omni mortali concretione.”” 


From which it is clear, that in all his inquiry about the 
ſubſtance of the ſoul, his thoughts went not beyond the 
four elements, or Ariſtotle's “ quinta eſſentia, to look 
for it. In all which there is nothing of immateriality, 


but quite the contrary. 


He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe men have 


always been) that the ſoul was immortal ; but for that, 


it is plain, he never thought of its immateriality, but 


as the eaſtern people do, who believe the ſoul to be im- 
mortal, but have nevertheleſs no thought, no concep- 


1 


tion of its immateriality. It is remarkable, what a very 
conſiderable and judicious author ſays in the caſe: No 
| cc opinion, ſays of, has been fo univerſally Loubere dij $ 


wig received, as that of the immortality” of Royaume de 
ce the ſoul; but its immateriality is a truth, Siam. t. i. 
<« the knowledge whereof has not ſpread © 19: 54. 
« ſo far. And indeed it is extremely difficult to let 


« into the mind of a Siamite the idea of a pure ſpirit. 


“ This the miſſionaries, who have been longeſt among 


*« them, are poſitive in: all the pagans of the eaſt do 


«« truly believe, that there remains ſomething of a man 
«© after his death, which ſubſiſts independently and 
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486 5 Mr. n ſecond Reply 


o ſeparately from his body. But they give extenſion 
« and figure to that which remains, and attribute to it 

te all the ſame members, all the ſame ſubſtances, both 

« ſolid and liquid, which our bodies are compoſed of. 

« They only ſuppoſe that the ſouls are of a matter ſub- 

« tile enough to eſcape being ſeen or handled.—Such. 
\ & were the ſhades and the manes of the Greeks and the 
„ Romans. And it is by theſe figures of the ſouls, an- 
« ſwerable to thoſe of the bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed 
« neas knew Flinurus, race and Anchiſes, in the 

«* ther world.. 

This gentleman was not a man that travelled into 
thoſe parts for his pleaſure, and to have the opportunity 
to tell ſtrange ſtories, collected by chance, when he re- 
turned; but one choſen on purpoſe (and it ſeems well 
choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into the ſingularities 
of Siam. And he has ſo well acquitted himſelf of the 
commiſſion, which his epiſtle dedicatory tells us he had, 
to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable 
there; that had we but ſuch an account of other coun- 

tries of the eaſt, as he has given us of this kingdom, 
which he was an envoy to, we ſhould be much better 


8 acquainted than we are, with the manners, notions, and 


religions of that part of the world, inhabited by civilized 
nations, who want neither good ſenſe nor acuteneſs of 
reaſon, though not caſt into the mould of the logic. and 5 be 
philoſophy of our ſchools. | 


But to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his . | 


quiries about the ſoul his thoughts went not at all be- 
. yond matter. This the expreſſions, that drop from him 
in ſeveral places of this book, evidently ſhow : for ex- 
ample, that the ſouls. of excellent men and women 


aſcended into heaven; of others, that they remained 


here on earth, c. 12. that the ſoul is hot, and warms the 
body: that at its leaving the body, it penetrates and 
divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moiſt 
air: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcends no 
: farther, the equality of warmth and weight making that 


its proper place, where it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with 


the ſame things, wherewith the ſtars are nouriſhed and 
5 ſuſtained ; and that by the . of its neigh- 
bournpod, 
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bourhood, it ſhall there have a clearer view and fuller 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, c. 19. that the ſoul 
alſo from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer 
proſpect of the globe of the earth, the diſpoſition of- 
whoſe parts will then lie before it in one view, c. 20. 
that it is hard to determine what conformation, ſize, 


and place the ſoul has in the body: that it is too ſubtile 


to be ſeen: that it is in a human body as in a houſe, or 


a veſſel, or a receptacle, c. 22. all which are expreſ- 


ſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them 


had not in his mind ſeparated materiality from the idea 


of the ſoul. 


It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this, 


which we find in c. 19, is ſaid upon the principles of 


thoſe who would have the ſoul to be © anima inflam- | 
mata, inflamed. air.” I grant it: but it is alſo to be 


obſerved, that in this 19th, and the two following chap- 


ters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, that 
ſo material a thing as inflamed air may think. St 
The truth of the caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was 


willing to believe the ſoul immortal, but when he 


ſought in the nature of the ſoul itſelf ſomething to eſta- 
bliſh this his belief into a certainty of it, he found him- - 
ſelf at a loſs. He confeſſed he knew not what the ſoul - 
was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 2, 


was no reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon. 


he proceeds to the repetition of what he had ſaid in his 
6th book de Repub. concerning the ſoul. The argu- 
ment, which borrowed from Plato he there makes uſe 
of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the ſoul to 


- 


be immortal, but more than, I think, your lordſhip: 


will allow to be true: for it proves it to be eternal, and 


without beginning, as well as without end; “ neque 
« nata certe eſt, & æterna eſt, ſays he. 


Indeed from the faculties of the ſoul he concludes 


right, that it is of divine original: but as to the ſub- 


ſtance of the ſoul, he at the end of this diſcourſe con- 


cerning its faculties, c. 25, as well as at the beginning 


of it, c. 22, is not aſhamed to own his ignorance of what 
it is: “ anima fit animus, igniſve neſcio; nec me pudet, 
ut iſtos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam. Illud, ſi ulla alia 
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48 Mr. Locke's ſecond Reply 
« dere obſcura affirmare poſſum, ſive anima, ſive ignis 
es fit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, c. 25. So- 
that all the certainty he could attain to about the ſoul, 
was, that he was confident there was ſomething divine 
in it; i. e. there were faculties in the ſoul that could 
not reſult from the nature of matter, but muſt have their 
original from a divine power: but yet thoſe qualities, 
as divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed 
in breath or fire, which I think your lordſhip will not 
deny to be material ſubſtances. So that all thoſe divine 
qualities, which he ſo much and ſo juſtly.extols in the 
Joul, led him not, as appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt” 
thought of immateriality. This is demonſtration, that 
he built them not upon an excluſion of materiality out 
of the ſoul; for he avowedly profeſſes, he does not know 
but breath or fire might be this thinking thing in us: 
and in all his conſiderations about the ſubſtance of the 
ſoul itſelf, he ſtuck in air or fire, or Ariſtotle's ©* quinta- 
, eſſentia ;*” for beyond thoſe, it is evident, he went not. 
But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whoſe autho- 
rity he defers ſo much, with all the arguments his vaſt 
reading and great parts could furniſh him with'for the 
immortality of the ſoul, he was ſo little ſatisfied; ſo far 
from being certain, ſo far from any thought that he had, 
or could prove it, that he over and over again profeſſes 
his ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning he 
enumerates the ſeveral opinions of. the philoſophers, 
which he had well ſtudied about it; and then, full of 
_ certainty, ſays, © harum ſententiarum quæ vera ſit, 
deus aliquis videret, quæ veri ſimillima magna quæ 
« ſtio, c. 11. And towards the latter end having 
gone them all over again, and one after another exa- 
mined them, he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not 
knowing on which to pitch, nor what to determine: 
6 Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens nonnunquam 
«© hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligen-- 
etiam omittimus. Itaque dubitans, circumſpectans, 
„ hefitans, multa adverſa revertens, tanquam in rate in 
„ mart immenſo, noſtra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And 
to conclude this argument, when the perſon he intro- 
duces as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is reſolved 
by” DR % hs 1 +. 


/ 
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to keep firm to the belief of immortality; Tully anſwers, 

c. 82. Laudo id quidem, etſi nihil animis oportet 
« confidere; movemur enim ſzpe aliquo acute con- 
« cluſo,: labamus, mutamuſque ſententiam clarioribus 
etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas.“ 

So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the ſpirit of 
truth, that though the light of nature gave ſome obſcure 
glimmering, ſome uncertain hopes of a future ſtate; yet 
human reaſon could attain to no clearneſs, no certainty 
about it, but that it was © Jesus CHRIST Tim. i. 10. 

alone who had brought life and immor- 

« tality to light through the goſpel. Though we are 


now told, that to own the inability of natural reaſon to 
bring immortality to light, or, which paſſes for the 


ſame, to own principles upon which the immateriality 
of the ſoul (and, as it is urged, conſequently its immor- 


tality) cannot be demonſtratively proved; does leſſen the 


belief of this article of revelation, which Jesus CHRIST» 


alone has brought to light, and which conſequently the 


ſcripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain only 
by revelation. This would not perhaps have ſeemed 
ſtrange from thoſe who are juſtly complained of, for: 
lighting the. revelation of the i goſpel; and therefore 
would not be much regarded, if they ſhould contradict 
ſo plain a text of ſcripture in favour of their all- ſufficient 


reaſon: but what uſe the promoters of ſcepticiſm and 
infidelity, in an age ſo much ſuſpected by your lordſlip, 


may make of what comes from one of your great autho- 

rity and learning, may deſerve your conſideration. 
And thus, my lord, I hope I have ſatisfied you con- 

cerning Cicero's opinion about the ſoul, in his firſt book 


of Tufculan Queſtions; which though I eaſily believe, 


as your lordſhip: ſays, you are no ſtranger to, yet I hum 
bly conceive you have not ſhown (and upon a careful 
peruſal of that treatiſe again, I think I may boldly ſay 
you cannot ſhow) one word in it, that expreſſes any 


ting like a notion in Tully of the ſoul's immateriality, 


or its being an immaterial ſubſtance. 


From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordſhip. 


concludes, that he no more than Cicero does me any 


«« Kindneſs in this matter, being both aſſerters of the 


« ſoul's 
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« ſoul's immortality. My lord, were not the quef- 35 
tion of the ſoul's immateriality, according to cuſtom, 
changed here into that of its immortality, which I am 
no leſs an aſſertor of than either of them, Cicero and 
Virgil do me all the kindneſs I defired of them in this 
matter; and that was to ſhow, that they attributed the 
word © ſpiritusꝰ to the ſoul of man, without any thought 
of its immateriality: and this the verſes you ee | 
bring out of Virgil, Eneid. Ag 38 8 1 
Et cum frigida mors animæ ſeduxerit artus is 
Mk Omnibus umbra locis adero, dabis improbe Pœnas * | 


8 as ell as thoſe 1 quoted out of his 6th beck: | 
and for this monſieur de la Loubere ſhall be my witneſs, 
in the words above ſet down out of him; where he ſhows, 
that there be thoſe amongſt the heathens of our days, 
as well as Virgil and others amongſt the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, who thought the ſouls or ghoſt of men 
departed did not die with the body, without thinking 
them to be perfectly. immaterial; the latter being much 
more incomprehenſible to them than the former. And 
what Virgil's notion of the ſoul is, and that“ corpus, 
- when put in contradiſtinction to the ſoul, ſignifies no- 
thing but the groſs tenement of fleſh and bones, is evi 
dent from this yerſe of his Eneid. 6, haare he calls 98 
| ſouls which yet were viſible, | - of 


OY =— © Tenues fine corpore vite.” 8 a 


4 Your lordſhip? 8 * concerning what is ſaid, Ec- 
dleſ. xiii, turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the ſoul 
to be immortal, which was not what I queſtioned : all 
that I quoted that place · for was to ſhow, that ſpirit 
in Engliſh might properly be applied to the ſoul, with- 
. out any notion of its immateriality : as M was by Solo- 
mon; which whether he thought the ſouls of men to be 
immaterial, does little appear in that paſſage, where he 
ſpeaks of the ſouls of men and beaſts together, as he 
does. But farther, what I contended for, is evident 
from that place, in that the word ſpirit is there applied, 
Fi our tranſlators, to the fouls of beaſts, which ford. 
| _ 410TQwu 


4 
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lordſhip, I think, does not rank amongſt the immaterial, 
and conſequently immortal ſpirits, though they have 
ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion. 

But you fay, if the ſoul be not of itſelf a free think 


oy ing ſabſtance, you do not ſee what foundation there 
« js in nature for a day of judgment.” Anſ. Though 


the heathen world did not of old,, nor do to this day, 
ſee a foundation in nature for a day of judgment; yet in 
revelation, if that will ſatisfy your lordſhip, every one 
may ſee a foundation for a day of judgment, becauſe 
God has poſitively declared it ; though God has not by 
that revelation taught us, what the ſubſtance of the ſoul 
is; nor has any where ſaid, that the ſoul of itſelf is a 
free agent. Whatſoever any created ſubſtance is, it is 
not of) itſelf, but is by the good pleaſure of its Creator : 
whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the 


bountiful hand of its Maker. For it 1s true, in a natural 
as well as a ſpiritual ſenſe, what St. Paul ſays, not 


ic that we are ſufficient of ourſelves to think 
 < ny thing as of ourſelves, but our ſuffi- 
* Clency is of God.“ 


But your lordſhip, as I gueſs by your Stine 
words, would argue, that a material ſubſtance cannot, be. 
a free agent; whereby I ſuppoſe you only mean, that 
= cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid ſubſtance ſhould 
egin, ſtop, or change its own motion. To which give 


me leave to anſwer, that when you can make it con- 
_ ceivable, how any created, finite, dependent ſubſtance, 
can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own motion, which 


it muſt, to be a free agent; I ſuppoſe you will find it 


no harder for God to beſtow this power on a ſolid, than 
an unſolid created ſubſtance. Tully, in'the Tuſcola 


place above-quoted, could not conceive this gue I. 1. 


power to be in any thing, but what was C. 23. 
from eternity: „ cum pateat igitur æternum 


sid eſſe quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt qui hanc natu- 
e ram animis eſſè tributam neget?“ But though you 

cannot ſee how any created ſubſtance, ſolid or not ſolid, 
can be a free agent (pardon me, my lord, if I put in 


both till your lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of cither, and 


_ ſhow the manner how either of them can, of itſelf, . | 
Nele 


7 


ee N 
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itſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do not think you will ſo 
far deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there 
is to ſee how they are free agents, as to doubt whether 
there be foundation enough for a day of judgment. 
It is not for me to judge how far your lordſhip's ſpe- 
culations reach: but finding in myſelf nothing to be 
truer than what the wiſe Solomon tells me: © as thou 
Ecel. xi. g. Enoweſt not what is the way of the ſpirit, : 
e nor how the bones do grow in the womb 
« of her that is with child; even ſo thou knoweſt not 
de the works of God who maketh all things ;”” I grate- 


fully receive and rejoice in the light of revelation, which 


7 


ſets me at reſt in many things, the manner whereof my 


poor reaſon can by no means make out to me: omnipo- 
tency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no 
contradiction; ſo that I readily believe whatever God 
has declared, though my reaſon find difficulties in it, 
which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent caſe, God 


having revealed that there ſhall be a day of judgment, 1 


* 


think that foundation enough, to conciude men are free 


enough to be made anſwerable for their actions, and to 


receive according to what they have done; though how 
man is a free agent, ſurpaſs my explication or compre- 


. 5 1 

: ; n: x 7 * - * r * "bs 14 : . 1 7 
c in n to the place I b t out of 
. eee In anſwer to the place I brought out o 


St. Luke, your lordſhip aſks, whether 
| t from theſe words of our Saviour, it fol- 
« 'Jows that a ſpirit is only an appearance?“ I anſwer, 
No; nor do T know who drew ſuch an inference from 
them: but it follows, that in apparitions there is ſome- 


thing that appears, and that that which appears is not 
wholly immaterial; and yet this was properly called 
Uh, and was often looked upon by thoſe, who called 


it weis in Greek, and now call it ſpirit in Engliſh, to 
be the ghoſt or ſoul of one departed : which, I humbly 
conceive, juſtifies my uſe of the word ſpirit, for a think- 


ing voluntary agent, whether material or immaterial. 


Tour lordſhip ſays, that T grant, that it cannot, upon 
theſe principles, be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance in us is immaterial: from whence you conclude, 


« that\'then my grounds of certainty from ideas are 


« plainly 
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e plainly given up.” This being a way of arguing 
that you often make uſe of, I have often had occaſion 
to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee the force of this 
argument. I acknowledge, that this or that propoſition 
cannot upon my principles be demonſtrated; ergo, I 
grant this propoſition to be falſe, that certainty conſiſts 
in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas: for that is my ground of certainty, and till that 
be given up, my grounds of certainty are not given up. 
Lou farther tell me, that I ſay, the ſoul's immate- 
riality may be proved probable to the higheſt degree, to 
which your lordſhip replies, “that is not the point : 
«« for it is not probability, but certainty, that you are 
<« promiſed in this way of ideas, and that the founda- 
«« tion of our knowledge and real certainty lies in them; 
« and is it dwindled into a probability at laſt?*” This is 
alſo what your lordſhip has been pleaſed to object to me 
more than once, that I promiſed certainty. I would 
be glad to know in what words this promiſe is made, 
and where it ſtands, for 1 love to be a man of my word. 
I have indeed told wherein I think certainty, real cer- 
tainty does conſiſt, as far as any one attains it; and I do 
not yet, from any thing your lordſhip has ſaid inſt 
tr, find any reaſon to change my opinion therein: but T 
do not remember that I promiſed certainty in this queſ- 
tion, concerning the ſoul's immateriality, or in any of 
thoſe propoſitions, wherein you thinking I come ſhort 
of certainty, infer from thence, that my way of certainty | 
by ideas is given up. And J am ſo far from promiſing 
_ certainty in all things, that I am accuſed by your lord- 
ſhip of ſcepticiſm, for ſetting too narrow bounds to our 
knowledge and certainty. Why therefore your lordſhip 
aſks me, and is the certainty” Jof the ſoul's being 
immaterial] e dwindled into a probability at laſt ?** will 
be hard to ſee a reaſon for, till you can ſhow that 1 pro- 
miſed to demonſtrate that it is immaterial ; or th 
others, upon their principles without ideas, being able 
to demonſtrate it immaterial; it comes to dwindle into 
bare probability, upon my principles by ideas. 
One thing more I am obliged to take notice of. I 
. 8 3 belief of God being the founda- 


« tion 


— © Locte-s ſecind Reply. 


* tion of all religion and genuine morality, I ee 
<, no arguments, that are made uſe-of to work the 
© ſuaſion of a God into men's ming8, ſhould be i r 
« lidated, which, I grant, is of ill canſequence.”” To 
which words of mine I find, according to your parti- 
_ cular favour: to me; this reply: ee that here I muſt 
e give your lordſhip leave to aſk me, what I think of 
* the\ univerſal conſent of mankind, as to the being of 
% God? Hath not this been madeuſe of as an argument, 
not only by chriſtians, but by the wiſeſt and greateſt 


«© men among the heathens? And what then would I 


think of one who ſhould go AROSE to invalidate this. 
„ argument? And that by proving, that it hath been 
* diſcovered: in theſe, latter ages navigation, that 
'« there are whole nations at the bay of Soldania, in 
< Braſil, in the Caribbee-iſlands and Paraquaria, among 
„ whom there was found no notion of a God: and 
s even the author of chẽ N of e Underſtand- 
<6. ing hath done this.“. 
To this your queſtion, my an + lan; Ht L 
think that the univerſal conſent of mankind, as to the 
being of a God, amounts to thus much, that the vaſtly 
greater majority of mankind have, in all ages of the 
world, actually believed a God; that the maj jority of 
the remaining part have not actually difbblicve it, and 
conſequently thoſe who have actually! oppoſed the belief 
of a God, have truly been very few. So that com- 
paring thoſe that have actually diſbelieved with thoſe 
who have actually believed a God, their number is 
ſo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incompara- 
bly greater majority of thoſe who have owned the be- 
lief of a God, it _ be ſaid to. be: the univerſal en | 
or mankind. : 
_ 1/7 This is all the nl anc which truth ofa moat 
tas of __ will allow, and therefore all that can be made 
E to prove a God. But if any one would extend 
farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for God; if this univer- 
{ality ſhould be urged: in a ſtrict ſenſe, not for much 
the majority, but for a general conſent of every one, 


even to a man, in all ages and countries: this would 


ds; it either no e or a — uſeleſs and 


un- 
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unneceſſary one. For if any one deny a God, ſuch a 
perfect univerſality of conſent is deſtroyed; and if no- 


body does Geng a God, what an of u e to con- 
vince atheiſts? +,- | 


* 


TI would crave leave, to aſk wes lordſhip, were there | 
ever in the world any atheiſt or no? If there were not, 
what need is there of raiſing a queſtion about the being 
of a God, when nobody queſtions it? What need of 
proviſional arguments againſt a fault, from which man- 
kind are ſo wholly free; and which, by an univerſal 
conſent, they may be preſumed. to be ſecure from? If 
you ſay (as I doubt. not but you will) that there have 
been atheiſts in the world, then your lordſhip s univerſal 
conſent reduces itſelf to only a great majority; and then 
make that majority as great as you will, what I have 
ſaid in the place quoted by your lordſhip, leaves it in its 
full force, and I have not ſaid one word that does in the 
leaſt invalidate this argument for a God. The ar 
ment I was upon there, was to ſhow, that the idea of 


Sod was not innate; and to my purpoſe it was ſufficient 


if there were but a leſs number found in the world, who 
had no idea of God, than your lordſhip will allow there 
have been of profeſſed atheiſts : for whatſoever is innate, 
muſt be univerſal in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; one exception 
1s a ſufficient proof againſt it. So that all chat! ſaid, 
and which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at all 
tend, nor can be made uſe of to in validate the argument 
for a deity, grounded on ſuch an univerſal conſent as 
your lordſhip, and all that build on it muſt own, which 
is only a very diſproportioned majority: ſuch an uni- 
verſal conſent my argument there neither affirms nor 
requires to be leſs, than you will be pleaſed to allow it. 
. Your lordſhip therefore might, without any prejudice 
to thoſe declarations of good-will and favour you have 
for the author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, 
have ſpared the mentioning his quoting authors that are 
in print, for matters of fact, to quite another purpole, 
as going about to invalidate the argument for a deity 
„ from 'the- univerſal conſent of mankind ;*? ſince he 
leaves that univerſal conſent; as entire, and as large as 


| . yourſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But here 1 


have 


» 
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have no reaſon to be ſorry that your en has given 
me this occaſion for the vindication of this paſſage of 
my book, if there ſhould be any one beſides your lord- 
mip who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to think it in the 
leaſt invalidates the argument for a God, from the uni- 
Verſal conſent of mankind.” 1 
But becauſe you queſtion the credibility of as. . 
thors I have quoted, which, you ſay in the next para- 
graph, were very ill choſen; I will crave leave to ſay, 
that he whom 1 relied on for his teſtimony concerning 
the Hottentots of Soldania, was no leſs a man than - 
ambaſſador from the king of England to the great 
5 mogul: of whoſe relation, monſieur Thevenot, no "11 
zudge in the caſe, had ſo great an eſteem, that he was 
at the pains to tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it 
n his (which is counted no unjudicious) collection of 
travels. But to intercede with your lordſhip for a little 
more favourable allowance of credit to ſir Thomas Roe's 
relation, Coore, an inhabitant of the country who could 
Terry's ſpeak Engliſh; aſſured Mr. Terry, that they 
Voyage, of Soldania had no God. But if he too 
Nag 23. have the all luck to find no credit with you, 
I bope you wall be a little more favourable to a divine 
uf che church of England now living, and admit of his 
teſtimony in confirmation of ſir Thomas Roe's. This 
worthy gentleman, in the relation of his voyage to Surat, 
Printed but two years ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame peo- 
ple, has theſe words: © they are ſunk even 


and temple, and ſaving a little ſhow of 


32 = 8 * below idolatry, are deftitute of both prieſt 
1 cjoicing, which is made at the full and new moon, 
- it jive all Kind of religious devotion. Nature has 
s ſo. richly provided for their convenience in this life, 


5 that they have drowned all ſenſe of the God of it, 


c and are grown quite careleſs of the next.” 

But to provide againſt the cleareſt evidence of atheiſm 
in theſe people, you ſay, that the account given of 
i them makes chem not fit to be a ſtandard for the _ 


of mankind.” This, I think, may paſs for nothing 


till ſomebody be found, that makes them to be a 1 85 
* PRE ſenſe of mankind: AMIE TI 
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was fo ſhow, that there were men in the world that 


had no innate idea of a God. But to keep ſomething 
like an argument going (for what will not that do?) you 
go near denying thoſe Cafers to be men: what elſe do 


theſe words ſignify? © a people ſo ſtrangely bereft of 


te common ſenſe, that they can hardly be reckoned. 


* among mankind; as appears by the beſt accounts of 


© the Cafers of Soldania, &c. I hope if any of them 
were. called Peter, James, or John, it would be paſt 


ſcruple that they were men; however Courvee, Wewena, 
and Couſheda, and thoſe others who had names, that 
had no place in your Nomenclator, would hardly paſs 
muſter with your lordſhip. _ | 7 0 

My lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what 
you yourſelf ſay here may be a motive to you to conſi- 
der, that what you have laid ſuch ſtreſs on, concerning 


the general nature of man, as a real being, and the ſub- 
jet of properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtin- 
guiſhing of ſpecies; ſince you yourſelf own that there 


may be individuals, wherein there is a common nature 
with a particular ſubſiſtence proper to each of them : 
whereby you are ſo little able to know of which of the 
ranks or ſorts they are, into which you fay, © God has 
* ordered beings, and which he hath diſtinguiſhed by 
& eſſential. properties, that you are in doubt whether 
they ought to be reckoned among mankind or no.” 


_ Give me leave now to think, my lord, that I have 


given an anſwer to all, that is any way material in either 


of the letters you have honoured me with. If there be 


any argument which you think of weight, that you find 


omitted, upon the leaſt intimation from your lordſhip 


where it is, I promiſe to conſider it, and to endeavour | 


to give you ſatisfaction concerning it, either by owning 
my conviction, or ſhowing what hinders it. This re- 
ſpect I ſhall think due from me to your lordſhip : though 
I know better to employ the little time my buſineſs and 
health afford me, than to trouble myſelf with the little 
cauillers, who may either be ſet on, or be forward (in 
hope to recommend themſelves) to meddle in this con- 

troverſy. | 
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Before T conclude, it is fit I take notice of the obli- 


gation I have to you, for the pains you have been at 


about my Eſſay, which I conclude could not have been 


any way ſo effectually recommended to the world, as by 


your manner of writing againft it. And ſince your 
Jordgup 's ſharp ſight, ſo carefully employed for its cor- 


rection, has, as I humbly conceive, found no faults in 


it, which your lordſhip's great endeavours this way have 
made out to be really there; I hope I may preſume it 
will paſs the better in the world, and the judgment of 
all confidering men, and make it for the future ſtand 
better even in your lordſhip's opinion. I beg . 
1 s pardon for this long trouble, and am, 


| 4 1 „ 
= | Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, and 
2 „ | | 5 
Moſt obedient Servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 
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